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116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


Composed of the Following Companies: 

The American Insurance Company +» American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
The Continental Insurance Company - Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company «+ Glens Falls Insurance Company 
The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Offices in 23 Principal Cities 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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YOUR CLIENT’S 
confidence is YOUR 


most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 
are in question, always 
refer your client to 
a nationally known 


reliable appraisal firm. 


THE 


LLOYD-THOMAS 


Team TiTia i iinise CO. 


4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, II. 


First for Factual appraisals 
since 1910 


OFFICES — COAST TO COAST 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


" ¥ 


SECURITY “NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWARD T. HARRISON, Chairman; GORDON S. YEARGAN, Pr 
' DALLAS, TEXA 





hest’s stock index 


90 STOCKS 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
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——1954—— 
30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks 


214.0 207.1 
220.7 207.7 
220.7 214.0 
226.8 224.4 
237.2 231.8 
243.3 232.0 
260.0 245.2 
257.2 236.9 
258.1 256.6 
240.2 251.6 
264.2 271.9 
284.0 285.7 
The index of 90 stocks is based on Stamdard & Poor’s ae aoe price 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined 
The 90 stocks and the $0 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


p—=—19§5—— 
30 Fire 
& Cas. 


282.0 
288.0 
286.3 
294.9 
296.4 


January 3! ...... 
February 28 
Merch 3! ....... 
April 30 

May 3! ..... 


August 3! 
September 30 ... 
October 31 
November 30 .... 
December 3! .... 





building cost index 
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Avg. Apr. Avg. Apr. 

1939 1955 1939 = 1955 
Boston 210 605 Minneapolis 202 568 
New York 219 628 Kansas City 209 559 
Buffalo 205 = 623 St. Louis 208 = 601 
Baltimore 198 603 Atlanta 186 650 
Philadelphia 196 597 Dallas 171 543 
Pittsburgh 219 588 New Orleans 194 614 
Cincinnati 209 586 Denver 195 531 
Cleveland 206 =: 605 Seattle 196 = 595 
Chicago 205 561 San Francisco 183 553 
Indianapolis 206 = 613 Los Angeles 167 572 
Detroit 208 637 
Milwaukee 209 623 


National Average 200 601 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is ba on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 
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insuranee stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


1955 Range May 31, 


Low 1955 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Co. (a) .. 
American Equitable Assurance Company. 
American Home Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance ompany 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. (old).. 
Bankers & Shippers In. Co. (new) (e) .... 
Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Company Ge. sah 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of } 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of ann 
General Reinsurance Corporation ... 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company (b) .. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. .. 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America ... 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York (old).. 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. (new) (e).. 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Compan 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance 
National Casualty Company (ec) 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Compan 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of 
Northwestern National Ins. Company .... 
Ohio Cogealty Company 
Pacific Fire neueanee Company (old) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. (new) (f) 
Pacific Indemnity Company (old) 
Pacific Indemnity Company (new) (g) ... 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York éee 
Republic Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Company of N. H. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company .. 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (d). 
U. 8. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins, Company.. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 
Continental Assurance Company 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company ... 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company ... 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia .. 
I.incoln National Life Insurance Co. .. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 
National Life & Accident Ins. Company .. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company ... 
rey ete Insurance Company 

}. S. Life Insurance Company ... 

W est Coast Life Insurance Company £5 il 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for 1 split. 

(b) Adjusted for 25% % stock dividend. 
(ec) Adjusted for 3314 % stock givicesd. 
(ad) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(e) After 50% stock dividend. 

(f) After 100% stock dividend. 

(g) After 3344% stock dividend. 
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FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
SURETY & FIDELITY BONDS 
ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
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When Reinsurance 
is the question 





We cordially invite you to discuss your 
Reinsurance needs with our Reinsurance 
Department. 


As the nation’s leading independent market 
for Reinsurance, the Insurance Company of 
North America operates to provide a stable 
market for the needs of its clients. 


The importance of this philosophy is best 
demonstrated at times such as the present, and 
makes a continuing relationship in Reinsur- 
ance worthwhile indeed. 


Write or telephone us. Or, if you use the 
services of a Reinsurance Broker, ask him to 
discuss your problems with us. 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


® 


Protect what you have© Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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A wide variety of tie-in 
material is available to 
Aetna agents — including 
posters, window and 
counter displays, news- 
paper advertising mats, 
direct mail and other 
sales promotional aids. 
For full information, con- 
tact the nearest Aetna 
Casualty office or write 
the Home Office direct. 


JETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


en 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 

IN 





designed to dramatize the 


CrV, 7 ce of AAtna Casualty Agents and the 


nationwide /&tna Casualty Claim Service Organization 
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You'll get help 
in a hurry--if you have 
the policy with the 
* 


*Personal Service 


Few experiences can be more terrifying than a serious automobile 
accident. Nothing demonstrates so quickly the value of the P. S. you 
get with every policy in the tna Casualty and Surety Company. 

P. S. means the personal service of your tna agent — an independ- 
ent businessman, known and respected in your own community. A 
trained, experienced insurance adviser, he will serve you well in plan- 
ning the right kinds and amounts of insurance for you before you have 
an accident . . . in standing by you when trouble strikes. 

And it means, too, the personal service of thousands of other £tna 
agents from coast to coast. Backed by the 4tna Casualty’s nationwide 
claim service organization, they assure you of quick, competent help 
. . » day or night . . . anywhere in the U. S. 

So — before you have an accident — call an tna Casualty agent. 
He can give you the security of tna's tremendous financial resources 
— and the peace of mind that goes with personal service whenever 
you need it . . . wherever you go. 


F=ETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affilieted with Atma Life Insurance Company © Automobile insurance Company © Stonderd Fire insurance Compeny © Hertferd, Connecticut 
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time like the present... 


sos into additional 
’ tional advertising in “ , 
to one ewer pi Let the business posed bat 
eH ou can handle their foreign a mg 
— an 7 quickly and conveniently, throug 
requirem 








This is 
AFIA’s 
current 
national 
advertisem 





What does AF IA mean 


~ to your business abroad? 


your business, wherever jt 
> 18 protected with the soundest 
insurance that money can buy, And here 
is why: 
Through AFTA a 


® your policies are written by experts 
who know how to provide Proper and 
adequate insurance—fire, marine, and 
casualty—to meet the needs of your 
business in foreign lands, 


: Ask your insurance ent or 
® your protection conforms to the laws Prag to take peer favein 
and regulations of the country in insurance Problems to APIA, 


which you operate, 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street « New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE , Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Mlinois 


DALLAS dsoetig, POD - Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Buildj 


reet, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . 33 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

















eee The group plan of fire and 
casualty operation has been one of 
the hallmarks of the insurance busi- 
ness for over fifty years. It now 
embraces 360 stock fire and casualty 
carriers and six life companies in 
120 groups which write approxi- 
mately 90% of all business in the 
stock fire and casualty field. The 
twenty leading stock company groups 
are ranked in order of premium 
volume in the article, Stock Com- 
pany Groups on page 15. 


eee Recent years have seen a 
number of changes and innovations 
streamlining and broadening many 
casualty coverages. Yet workmen’s 
compensation, which in many cases 
represents nearly a third of an 
agent’s production has more or less 
been taken in stride. Until the new 
form was promulgated last October, 
there had not been a major overhaul 
of the policy for thirty-eight years. 
The New Look in Workmen's 
Compensation since the introduction 
of the new form is presented on page 
18. 


eee America has experienced the 
most dynamic growth in its history 
over the last five years and each 
producer would do well to consider 
whether he has shared proportion- 
ately in that growth. Has his auto- 
mobile and fire production kept pace 
with the country’s growth in these 
fields? These questions are par- 
ticularly vital now that insurance 
producers are entering 4 New Era 
of merchandising techniques. They 
are raised in the stimulating article 
on page 21. 


eee Automobile insurance is sold 
by a variety of companies operating 
in a multitude of different ways. 
There have been outstanding suc- 
cesses as well as failures among the 
companies following each of the 
several marketing points of view. 
The type of operation itself cannot, 
therefore, be the sole criterion of suc- 
cess or failure. Some of the various 
facets of Automobile Insurance 
Marketing which may provide the 
answer are examined in the article 
on page 25. 


eee The conscientious, well trained 
agent wants his clients to have 
proper, prompt and fair service in 
all of their relations with the com- 
pany and he knows it is his respon- 
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sibility to see that they get it. He 
knows that he shares the responsi- 
bility for the selection of risks. 
To the best of his ability he wants 
Field and Home Office Underwrit- 
ing to be a cooperative affair. His 
feelings toward some of the obstacles 
in the way of this cooperation are 
expressed in the article on page 33. 


eee For many years loss adjusters 
have been taking pictures and attach- 
ing them to the reports they submit 
to the company. Naturally the equip- 
ment they use has been their own 
and, human nature being what it is, 
the man who was that much inter- 
ested in photography bought expen- 
sive, somewhat complicated equip- 
ment. This can be somewhat of a 
drawback when the adjuster must 
concentrate also on reporting the 
details of the claim. One company 
has met this problem by supplying 
all of its adjusters with simple box 
cameras. It reports that the good 
results are Not A Shot in the Dark. 
See page 51. 


eee Many of the newly developed 
coverages are providing for payment 
for a new identical structure in the 


event of a total fire loss. This has 
raised the question as to whether 
such a contract is more than just an 
insurance contract. Also whether, 
even if it is more than insurance, an 
insurance company should not write 
the coverage. An appraisal of the 
pros and cons of writing Replace- 
ment Cost Insurance along with a 
conclusion as to suggested action 
is on page 55. 


eee Marine insurance, one of the 
oldest forms of indemnity, is still 
one of the most interesting. Without 
it there could be no foreign trade on 
the scale that exists today. On page 
63 is a review of the history of 





Ocean Marine Coverages and a con- 
sideration of the function of the vari- 
ous clauses in the modern policy. 


ee° Each year we have found an 


increasing interest in our review of 
the examination questions and com- 
posite answers for the Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter ex- 
aminations of the previous year. 
With this issue we begin the publi- 
cation of the first of the C.P.C.U. 
Questions and Answers. They will 
be found on page 114. 


e°° Large loss industrial fires are 


increasing as large manufacturing 
establishments became more vulner- 
able to fire and explosion because of 
their use of complex and hazardous 
processes. To control such fires 
thorough consideration must be 
given to the engineering elements 
of fire and explosion safety in plant 
design, operation and maintenance. 
Five general considerations in Fire 
Protection Design are enumerated 
in the article on page 133. 





It is with the deepest re- 
gret that we record the sudden 
death on May 17 of our old 
friend and close business asso- 
ciate, John McElraevy, Jr. 
For over thirty years he was a 
director, officer and general 
counsel of our companies, inti- 
mately familiar with our activi- 
ties, and a warm, friendly and 
wise counselor. This work and 
his general legal practice 
brought him in contact with 
many people, including a large 
cross-section of the insurance 
fraternity, where he was held 
in highest esteem. 














company developments 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted, 
and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Licensed 
American Service Mutual Ins. Co. ........ Montgomery, Ala. 
Admitted 
Mismnoteds Feta Ces oss <5. soci os os ccc cboaes Tulsa, Okla. 
Onset NO, Tis do iho 5s sos cdaxen's Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Sun Indemnity Co. ...............- .....New York, N. Y. 


ARIZONA Admitted 
American General Ins. Co. .............. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Illinois Mutual Casualty Co. Peoria, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Gunen City Tos. Co. . 2... cc cesccccc ces + set St, aaeoens 
CONNECTICUT Withdrew 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd....... 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Assurance Company of America 
Jefferson Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
FLORIDA iaihaal 
State Fire and Casualty Co. ... 
GEORGIA 
National Automobile 


London, Eng. 


ees y New York, N. Y. 
....-New York, N. Y. 


Miami, Fla. 
Licensed 
Ins. Co cea0sseke i eh A tlanta, Ga, 
Admitted 
Blue Ridge Ins. Co. ee + os iy ps ee Ak 
Examine d 
American Southern Ins. Co. ...............++.04 Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS Incorporated 
MTD: PO in 50 Se bacct coeesakbh Voruee Springfield, Ill. 
Illinois American Casualty Ins. Co. . .Champaign, Ill. 
Illinois American Fire Ins. Co. ...........++- Champaign, IIl. 
Admitted 
Church Fire Ins. Corp. ...............26: New York, N. Y. 
Peeeruentery ine GO. 2... Sec ebasccenece Los Angeles, Cal. 


MAINE Admitted 
Union Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ¥ 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Worcester, Mass. 

Examined 
Ns 516k as vacens ae te Baltimore, Md. 
Shia 'a asea Bel Air, Md. 


Cavalier Ins. Corp. 
Harford Mutual Ins. Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
AS OSE OPS See Pee Boston, Mass. 
Liberty Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ................. Boston, Mass. 
ae ae ae & SRR Ty | Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
Wabash Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
Wabash Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. .......Indianapolis, Ind. 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........... Worcester, Mass. 


MISSISSIPPI Incorporated 
Standard Fire & Casualty Ins. Co. ... 
Admitted 
American Union Ins. Co. ................. New York, N. Y. 
International Service Ins. Co. .......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Western Millers Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Kansas City, Mo. 


MISSOURI Withdrew 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. ..... 
MONTANA Licensed 
PU WE RE CAD. so oo cc accawas wees cowed Kalispell, Mont. 
Admitted 
Assurance Company of America ..........New York, N. Y. 
NOS eee eee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
General Reinsurance Corp. ............... New York, N. Y. 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
Teateport Ins: Co. *.. fi... s 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Baloise Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. ............ Basle, Switzerland 
South British Ins. Co., Ltd. ............... Auckland, N, Z. 
Examined 
uations Camalty GOr ok oo iio died iscsveenva Keene, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY Withdrew 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. ...... London, Eng. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jackson, Miss. 


.London, Eng. 


Dallas, Texas 


12 


NEW YORK Incorporated 
Farm Family Mutual Ins. Co. ............... Albany, N. Y. 
Examined 
American Credit Indemnity Co. ........... New York, N. Y 
American Union Ins. Co. ................. New York, N. Y. 
General Ins. Co. of Trieste and Venice Rome, Italy 
Greater New York Mutual Ins. Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
Saratoga County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Schuylerville, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
American Mercury Ins. Co. ............. Washington, D. C. 
mearre pe CO cre Ss Cok ade ets a has Chicago, Ill. 


OHIO Admitted 
American's ite and Tnsg:iGou.is «des. cvs'sion cvicer Miami, Fla. 
NE EE RS eee ene are New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Ohio Hardware Mutual Ins. Co. ............ Coshocton, Ohio 


OREGON Examined 
Oregon Automobile Ins. Co. ................ Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
amity: Raeperat: Tins. Go. iil cs bss cc coc cis secs, hia 
Vermont Accident Ins. Co. ...............000- Rutland, Vt. 
Examined 
Bakerstown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..........4 Allison Park, Pa. 
Bankers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Lancaster, Pa. .. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Commonwealth Mutual Ins. Co. .........:. Philadelphia, Pa. 
PI Se acs ca yp aaanc cat Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glade Mill Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ................ Butler, Pa. 
Manatawny Mutual Ins. Co. .................. Reading, Pa. 
Schuylkill Valley Mutual Ins. Co. ............. Reading, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
National Union Indemnity Co. ............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Georgia Casualty and Surety Co. .............. Atlanta, Ga. 
Riverside Ins. Co. of America ............ Little Rock, "Ark. 


TEXAS Licensed 
ES SE OCR 8 Sa Eis 6 nad eh ae am Austin, Texas 
National Automobile Ins. Assn. .............. Dallas, Texas 
Oak Cliff Ins. Underwriters .................. Dallas, Texas 
Secured Casualty Underwriters ............../ Austin, Texas 
? Admitted 
“America” Compania General De Seguros S. A. 
Mexico City, Memeo 
Ramebeteidnedt 3067 CG. 5 sess sss veucdesaes New York, N. Y. 
Semetes Ina. Ch. of BW Soo. ds eT New York, N. y 
Merchants and Manufacturers Ins. Co. ....New York, N. Y. 
Minnehoma Ins. Co. Tulsa, Okla. 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co. ...... Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
Nordisk Reinsurance Co., Ltd. Copenhagen, Denmark 
Penn Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............--. West Chester, Pa. 
Withdrew 
Central States Fire Ins. Co. ................5. Wichita, Kan. 
Receivership 
Mutual of Texas Fire and Automobile Ins. Co. 
Houston, Texas 
VERMONT Admitted 
Union Ins, Society of Canton, Ltd. .... Victoria, Hong Kong 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Bankers Ins. Co. ................000- Miami, Fla. 
North Star Reinsurance Corp. ............. New York, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
American Liberty Ins. Co. ................ Birmingham, Ala. 


conventions ahead 


JUNE 
New England Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Poland Spring, Maine 
American Ass'n of Managing General Agents, annual, Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
Missouri Ass'n of Mutual Ins, Agents, Hotel President, 
Kansas City. 
North Carolina Ass'n of Mutual Ins. 
Manor, Blowing Rock. 
National Ass'n of Public Ins. Adjusters, annual, 
Hotel, Kiamisha Lake, New York. 


JULY 
International Ass'n of Ins. Counsel, 
Coronado, Coronado, California. 


Agents, Mayview 


Concord 
Hotel del 


annual, 
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Harry Hazard says eee 


Don’t just sell your clients “policies” of 


Increase your volume insurance— individual lines. Give them com- 


plete coverage. Sell them a “whole umbrella” 


from present accounts | iott ines Your volume 


and income at the same time. 


e Tic cleairin] Fanible Pomactiies ek Seek 
by selling complete dhs Vann hig Hiaas 


let helps you do this. It highlights the 


oe “holes” in each client’s present coverage— 
protection. shows him precisely where his risks are and 


fixes them firmly in his mind. It tells him 

The tested —Awericam «| irs crininty vty he oss 

FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN © Syn Silines- snes 
shows you 


how! 


Send for free details on The 
American Family Protection 
Plan by mailing the 


coupon below now. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Publie Relations Dept. B-6 
15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


Send me free information on stepping-up my sales volume 
with the profitable American Family Protection Plan. 


Name. 





Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO, - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


Company 





Address. 





City. 











Stock Company 


Groups 


N JUNE, 1898 the control of Mechanics and Traders 

of New Orleans was purchased by National Fire 

of Hartford and early in 1899 Citizens of Missouri 
was purchased by Hartford Fire. These two purchases 
marked the beginning of the group, or fleet operation 
plan in this country. The original impetus and early 
development of fleet operations was to secure addi- 
tional agency representation and make possible more 
intensive cultivation of territories than was permitted 
under agency limitation rules covering single company 
operation adopted by the industry. 

Added to this quest for wider agency representation 
was another important factor responsible for the later 
development of group operations—the growth and in- 
creasing importance of casualty business. Not only did 
many fire companies establish casualty subsidiaries but 
casualty companies organized fire subsidiaries. 

The group plan of operation which was just starting 
at the turn of the Century reached a peak in 1929 when 
357 individual fire and casualty companies were operat- 
ing as members of some ninety separate groups. The 
ravages of the depression period brought retirements 
and consolidations which reduced the number of groups 
to 74 in 1935 with fire company members reduced from 
287 to 232 and casualty company members knocked 
down from 70 to 53. The total companies in group opera- 


Number 
of Groups 
90 


—Number of Companies—— 
Fire Casualty Total 
ee 287 70 357 
eae 74 232 53 285 
Re 93 73 314 
eee 89 74 318 
ao Oe 90 78 320 
1943 90 79 324 
1944 93 83 328 
1945 103 95 357 
1946 103 95 351 
4 See Ser 102 96 351 
1948 106 97 340 
1949 105 97 338 
1950. : 104 91 320 
1951... 113 _ 345 
1952 Fe. Pees 115 _ 350 
1953... 120 _ 355 
HOGA, led Le. 120 _ 360 


Year 
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LEADING STOCK COMPANY GROUPS 
(Net premiums written in thousands) 
Ranking 


1954 1953 1944 1954 1953 1944 


$538,682 $509,951 $140,651 
402,932 383,415 107,874 
336,302 336,114 110,764 
278,575 291,235 99,719 
250,779 238,510 71,171 
219,974 221,835 107,383 
209,227 173,613 8,902 
208,877 211,126 96,288 
200,904 187,767 52,677 
191,010 174,873 48,910 10 
168,098 186,349 5,100 I! 
163,927 142,369 39,055 12 13 
153,465 161,410 51,267 13 12 
132,289 127,761 54,570 14 14 
124,138 120,163 39517 15 15 
109,207 106,933 34,370 16 16 
99,743 94,259 46,036 17 17 


91,207 88,854 41,983 18 18 
87,139 84,039 23,194 19 19 
80,257 80,183 24644 20 20 — 
tions hovered very close to the 1935 figure of 285 during 
the depression years. It was not until 1945 that the 
total companies in group operations reached the 1929 
record of 357. Consolidations reduced the number to 
320 in 1950 but in each succeeding year there was a 
net increase, which brought the total fire and casualty 
companies in group operation to 360 in 1954, a new 
high. In addition there were six life insurance com- 
panies in the fire and casualty groups reporting accident 
department figures separately. 

The growth in group operation from 1935, when 74 
independent units were in operation, to 103 by 1945 
was due almost entirely to the organization of sub- 
sidiary casualty carriers by fire companies or the found- 
ing of subsidiary fire companies by casualty carriers. 
During this period, while total groups advanced by 29, 
individual fire carriers advanced by 30 and casualty 
members of fleets advanced by 42. 

The Supreme Court decision holding insurance to be 
commerce, and thus subject to the anti-trust laws when 
it crossed state lines to become inter-state commerce, 
sounded the death knell to industry agreements on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STOCK COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 


agency appointments. It is no longer necessary to have 
separate corporate entities to maintain agencies. 

Legislation to permit multiple line underwriting in 
a single carrier has been adopted so that it is now 
feasible to underwrite all classes of fire and casualty 
lines in a single company. This has not only slowed 
down the organization of additional subsidiary carriers 
but has permitted the consolidation of fire and casualty 
companies. 

Although the two most important reasons for group 
operation no longer exist, a plan of operation that has 
been built up over a period of more than fifty years will 
persist. While there is less incentive to start new fleet 
operations there are many reasons to continue some of 
those which are well established. Not all groups are 
set up on a basis that would lend themselves to physical 
merger. Some are organized on a management basis, 
others have strong specific reasons for separate existence 
and often it is very difficult to merge companies domi- 
ciled in different states. Numerous special reasons could 
be cited for specific situations but, fundamentally, many 
managements hesitate to go to the treuble and expense 
of consolidation unless it can be more fully demonstrated 
that a single large unit can be operated more efficiently 
than several smaller units. 


As we have included in this study any two or more 
stock companies under the same management, it includes 
a wide range in size from two companies which wrote 
only $185,000 last year to fleets of as many as eleven 


companies and one group which wrote nearly $540 
million in 1954. 

The 360 fire and casualty companies and six life in- 
surance companies operating on a group basis wrote total 
premiums of $6,356,890,000 in 1954 and accounted for 
approximately 90% of all business underwritten by 
stock fire and casualty companies. The over-all loss 
ratio to premiums earned was 58.0% and the expense 
ratio to premiums written was 36.1%. The statutory 
underwriting profit was $323 million. 

There is no reason to discuss the general operating 
results of the companies in these groups, as operating 
results of all fire and casualty companies were the ob- 
ject of a special study in the April issue of Best’s Jn- 
surance News, and these companies follow closely the 
general averages. 

There were few important changes in the rankings of 
insurance groups by premium volume between 1953 
and 1954, except for the rise of Allstate from eleventh 
to seventh place, and the decline of General Motors 
from ninth to eleventh place. Neither of these carriers 
ranked among the leading twenty ten years ago. Going 
back ten years brings out several other important shifts 
and emphasizes the tremendous growth in volume. Ten 
years ago only four groups wrote more than $100 mil- 
lion, now sixteen write above that figure. 

The detailed tabulation of the 366 individual stock 
companies now operating on a group basis will appear 
in the 1955 edition of Best’s Fire and Casualty Aggre- 
gates and Averages. 
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150,000 PROSPECTS 


... for Liability Coverage 


It is estimated that less than 15% of the nation’s 177,000 lawyers engaged in 
private practice carry LAWYERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE. 
Most of them aren’t even aware that such protection is available. 

Should a lawyer or his employee word a contract incorrectly... fail to file an 
action within the prescribed time... bring suit against the wrong person... 
commit any negligence in the conduct of the profession... he can be sued. An 
adverse judgment could mean financial ruin. 

We now write this relatively new coverage. No practicing attorney can afford 


to be without this essential protection. For complete information call one of 
our FIELDMEN or mail the coupon. 


FIREMAN’S FUND NATIONAL SURETY 2 : 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION y. 


INVISIBLE ARMOR 








FIREMAN’S FUND HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 8 
401 California Street, San Francisco 


Please send me information about your new LAWYERS’ 
PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE, 


NAME 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 
401 California Street * San Francisco 





ADDRESS 











S The New Look 


in workmen’s compensation 


T. F. LEUSCHNER 


Assistant Resident Manager 
Employers’ Group Insurance Cos. 


UR BUSINESS has kept pace 

with the changes in industry 

and our economy by stream- 
lining and broadening of coverages 
such as the comprehensive forms of 
liability policies, the DDD policy 
and the introduction of specialty 
covers such as the various malprac- 
tice forms, accountants’ liability, ar- 
chitects’ liability, advertisers’ liabil- 
ity and the many forms of coverage 
for personal injury as distinguished 
from bodily injury. Workmen’s com- 
pensation premium volume is as 
much as 30% of the total casualty 
production of many producers yet we 
seem to treat workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance as something to be 
taken in stride. Indeed, until Octo- 
ber 1, 1954, the compensation policy, 
of all the casualty forms, has been 
the only one to resist a major over- 
haul since it was promulgated in 
1916, which is a truly remarkable 
record. 


Widespread Approval 


With only the exception of Ari- 
zona, the new standard provisions 
policy has been approved for use 
in all states of the United States 
where private carriers are permitted 
to write insurance under the various 
workmen’s compensation laws, in- 
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cluding the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

The revision program was under- 
taken to simplify and clarify the 
original policy and to eliminate as 
far as possible the need for the 
multitude of endorsements required 
for use with the old form. There 
will no longer be the need for the 
so-called “state endorsements.” 
Other endorsements incorporating 
specific manual requirements are no 
longer necessary. The real effective- 
ness of the program may not seem 
so striking for the small risks with 
operations confined to a single state 
but those who have dealt with multi- 
state risks pleasantly appreciate the 
transition from the complexity of a 
policy cluttered with endorsements 
to the new form which in the ma- 
jority of cases is free of many en- 
dorsements heretofore required. For 
the time being, a limited number of 
endorsements will continue to be 
necessary in some states because of 
certain statutory requirements or 
underwriting practices. 

The new policy follows the format 
adopted for the “National Standard 
Provisions for Liability Policies.” 
It is divided into four main parts: 
Insuring agreements, exclusions, 
conditions and declarations. The 
language of comparable provisions 
in the liability policies has been ad- 
hered to as much as possible, result- 
ing in consistency which will be an 


aid to the companies, to producers 
and to insureds who purchase both 
liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. 


Non-covered Employment 


It is important to understand that 
there are situations where the liabil- 
ity of an employer for work injuries 
to his employees is not regulated 
or controlled by workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. Every state has a 
workmen’s compensation law but no 
compensation law covers all employ- 
ment. The principal examples of 
non-coverage are agricultural and 
domestic servants, exceptions below 
a fixed number of employees, public 
employees and casual workers. Some 
states provide that their compensa- 
tion laws apply only to hazardous 
employment as defined. Some states 
include some or all occupational dis- 
eases, while others do not. Where 
the workmen’s compensation law 
does not apply to the injury or 
where the workmen’s compensation 
law is not the sole remedy of the 
injured employee, the employer is in 
the same position as if the work- 
men’s compensation law had never 
been enacted, i.e., liability for dam- 
ages under the common law based 
upon the employer’s negligence. For 
this and other reasons, later to be 
mentioned, Insuring Agreement I of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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WHO’ a bailee? 


Want to make something out of it? 


AT? is someone to whom 
goods are committed in trust 
upon contract (expressed or im- 
plied) that the trust will be faith- 
fully executed. And here’s how you 
can make something out of it. 


Bailees found in most communi- 
ties are cleaners and dyers, laun- 
dries, radio and TV repair shops 
and cold storage locker plant oper- 
ators. When there is extensive loss 
or damage of customers’ goods when 
in their custody they must — if they 
want to stay in business — pay the 
value of the goods to their custom- 
ers. There’s a special Inland Marine 
policy, called Bailees’ Customers In- 
surance, written for these businesses. 


The premiums for this insurance 
tend to run big. If the reasons for 
the protection, and the results of 
not having it, are explained clearly, 
the prospect will usually buy. And 


many of these prospects have never 
been approached. There are several 
basic forms and quite a few classes 
of prospects beyond those men- 
tioned here. Each policy is made to 
order, however, to fit the needs of 
the particular business, and each is 
specially rated. 


Our agents have just received a 
new, complete selling plan on this 
profitable, little-sold line. The plan 
is in a new issue of our Agency 
Sales Bulletin that tells who the 
prospects are, how to advertise the 
line and what to say in selling it. 
A letter to prospects is included in 
the Bulletin, and a new, attractive, 
colorful folder is offered. 


If you would like to brush up on 
this money-making line and how to 
sell it, simply complete and send 
the coupon. No cost or obligation. 


> EC U R | PPO iinnsitiliiiais COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE CONNECTICUT. ncemniry COMPANY 


FIRE . MARINE 


e CASUALTY e 


BOnNnoDs 


HOME OFFICES: New Haven, Conn. PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Dept. 35E New Haven, Connecticut 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your new 
Agency Sales Bulletin on Bailees’ Customers Insurance. 
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RICHARD E. FARRER, Secretary 
National Fire Insurance Company 
and Affiliated Companies 


N THE LAST FIVE YEARS the num- 
ber of registered automobiles 
on the highways has almost 
doubled from twenty-eight to forty- 


eight million. Each producer should 
ask himself if he is writing twice 
the number of automobile policies 
that he was five years ago? The 
number of new housing starts has 


doubled in five years. He should 
ask himself if he is writing twice as 
many residence fire policies as he 
did five years ago? Total consumer 
spending has almost doubled in the 
past five years. Has the premium 
volume of his agency likewise 
doubled ? 


Dynamic Growth 


In the last five years America has 
experienced the most dynamic 
growth in its history—and all busi- 
nesses have shared in this growth. 
Last year the total fire and casualty 
premiums for all classes of carriers 
reached the figure of ten billion dol- 
lars—almost double the premium 
volume of 1949. The property in- 
surance business has indeed become 
big business, and now that it has at- 
tained this bigness it finds itself 
facing some of the marketing prob- 
lems confronting all big business. 
The first and foremost problem is 
the ever-changing market for the 
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various classes of property insur- 
ance. Then there is the eternal 
question of distribution and of 
course the inevitable problem of 
merchandising ; i.e., selling the busi- 
ness. 

As competition becomes keener 
and more intense, it seems certain 
that the property insurance indus- 
try will focus more and more of its 
attention on these marketing prob- 
lems. Already there is a widespread 
realization that our business and all 
other businesses are finding them- 
selves in the orbit of a major and 
far-reaching revolution—one that 
has just begun in our business. 

It is the marketing revolution 
which will make inevitable the adop- 
tion of mass merchandising to match 
mass production techniques and 
automation in order to reduce costs 
and the delivered price of goods and 
services. 


Market Research 


The marketing revolution is 
manifest in the increasing efforts 
being made in market research. 
Many large businesses today are 


-probing and analyzing the con- 


sumer market before they manu- 
facture a product or even plan its 
distribution so they can develop a 
suitable distribution system and 


sales methods which will guarantee 
the volume of sales necessary to 
produce a satisfactory profit. 

As the marketing revolution ex- 
tends itself, we find more preselling 
of the consumer before he goes to 
the market to buy. More and more 
consumers have already made up 
their minds on what they are going 
to buy and the price they are going 
to pay, so when they do deal with 
the retailer it is merely a matter of 
arranging for the terms of the sale. 
This type of sales effort, big busi- 
ness has found, makes selling more 
effective and efficient; and because 
of this, business can justify the 
rather sizeable investments in tele- 
vision and radio network time and 
programs—also the rather large ex- 
penditure for full-page, double-page 
and quadruple-page spreads in the 
nation’s most widely circulated 
magazines, plus frequent newspaper 
advertisements at local level. 

We are living in the era of 
standard brands wherein large cor- 
porations attain institutional stature 
and become household words—their 
products being nationally known. 


The Inherent Factor 


As the marketing revolution con- 
tinues we see the stepped-up drive 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A New Era—Continued 


to reduce distribution costs, because 
cost is the inherent factor in the 
marketing revolution. Each _busi- 
ness, one competing against the 
other, is seeking to deliver a better 
product at reduced cost to the buyer. 
Production have been ham- 
mered for years, and now manage- 
ments are operating on distribution 


costs. 


costs 


Supermarkets have now become 
so efficient that the distribution cost 
for food has been almost halved— 
and yet the owners of these super- 
markets can operate them at a satis- 
factory profit. Chain 


stores have 


dotted the country, with specialty 
shops, department stores and drug 
stores being commonplace. They 
are distribution units in our econ- 
omy and their goal is control and 
reduction of distribution cost. 

The most recent development in 
the marketing revolution is the 
rapid growth of chain banks. 
Bankers have realized over the past 
decade the necessity for hard sell- 
ing and having adequate outlets to 
do the job. Thus the growth of 
chain banks and the merger of banks 
in order to facilitate this operation. 

For years now fire and casualty 
insurance companies have merged 
and formed insurance groups. My 
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own company is a group of com- 
panies resulting from mergers of 
many years ago to reduce the cost 
of administrative and distributive 
expense. Over the past year we 
have witnessed the leading life in- 
surance companies introducing with 
vigor through mass merchandising 
$5,000 and $10,000 life policies, 
special type life policies that pro- 
vide more flexible coverage at less 
cost. So, life insurance is now be- 
ing sold at discounted prices. 


Mass Merchandising 


But the thing most apparent to 
all of us because it affects us more 
directly, as this marketing revolu- 
tion continues, is the rapid and 
widespread growth of certain 
specialty and direct writing fire and 
casualty insurance companies who 
are attuned to mass merchandising. 
They seek to sell insurance at dis- 
counted prices without the facility 
of an independent local agent. 

The notable success of these com- 
panies as the instruments of pro- 
viding mass merchandising to our 
business gives cause for considera- 
tion to their organization and opera- 
tion; and it behooves us to study 
their methods well and closely. 

Already the marketing revolution 
is having its effect on the capital 
stock companies. The most obvious 
effect is the emergence of the many 
various forms and types of home- 
owners’ policies, such as the home- 
owners’ policies that are packaged 
A, B and now C soon to be, to fit 
the family budget with obvious sav- 
ings up to 20% or more over the 
individual policies providing similar 
coverage. 

We are witnessing increased in- 
dividual action among the agency 
companies for the desirable dwell- 
ing lines. There is a division among 
companies concerning the approach 
to this desirable business as evi- 
denced in the formation of two 
organizations—MPIRO and _ Inter- 
bureau—with each sponsoring or- 
ganization having a definite form 
of homeowners’ policy and priced 
in a different manner. In addition 
to this we have witnessed the de- 
velopment of broad form and all 
physical loss endorsements for fire 
policies to provide more coverage 
for less money. 
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The specialty automobile insur- 
ance companies have quickened the 
pace of the marketing revolution in 
our business as they aggressively 
seek more business in the mass mar- 
ket of forty-eight million passenger 
automobiles. Already several bold 
pioneering agency companies have 
made initial moves in the develop- 
ment of merchandising plans for 
private passenger car business to 
enable their agents to meet the 
specialty company streamlined low 
cost methods of handling automobile 
business. Their methods are not- 
able for the features of cash with 
application, streamlined accounting, 
recording and renewal with either 
a rate deviation or merit rating in 
order to pass the savings on to the 
insurance buying public. 

The delivered price of a goods or 
service is the keystone to the mar- 
keting revolution. Price has always 
been a factor in our business and is 
only becoming more apparent be- 
cause of the aggressiveness of cer- 
tain specialty companies for the 
mass market of dwelling and auto 
insurance. 

Producers and agency companies 
have for years recognized price as a 
factor in the treatment of com- 
mercial and industrial risks. Fire 
rate engineering and sprinklered 
risk engineering are part and parcel 
in an agency company’s service 
with one objective—reducing the 
hazard in order that the cost of the 
insurance can be reduced. Experi- 
ence and retrospective plans have 
for years now been used to provide 
public liability and workmen’s 
compensation insurance at an ac- 
ceptable lower cost, whenever feasi- 
ble, to the insured. The Factory In- 
surance Association has operated 
with notable success for decades 
now in the handling of superior in- 
dustrial risks—to provide more and 
better coverage for less money. 


Continuing Revolution 


Just as the industrial revolution 
has continued endlessly since it was 
first recognized in the year of 1760, 
the marketing revolution will con- 
tinue. And as certain enterprising 
specialty and direct writing com- 
panies increase the tempo of com- 
petition it is quite timely and 
proper that we ask ourselves what 
measures should and can be taken 
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by agency companies to retain for 
themselves and their agents the vast 
market of personal lines for fire and 
automobile insurance. This is the 
new era for insurance producers. 

Producers are the partners of 
their companies, and the marketing 
revolution problems that are now 
with us will require a partnership 
of good faith and confidence by both 
the agents and their companies if a 
satisfactory solution is to _ be 
reached. 

What is the recommendation, of 
agents as to what the agency com- 
panies should do to preserve their 


market? What are the definite posi- 
tive steps that can be worked out 
and recommended first by a local 
board, second by a state associa- 
tion and third by the federation of 
state associations embodied in the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents? Now that the marketing 
revolution is upon us it is time for 
a thorough investigation of the 
matter. 

To be specific what should our 
answer and action be to cope with 
the fire and automobile protection 
now being provided by special and 
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direct writers at 20% and more dis- 
count on residence fire, and 20% 
to 35% discount on private pas- 
senger cars? The facilities of these 
carriers are not known just to us. 
They are exposing their facilities, 
policies, services and merchandis- 
ing organization to all of our cus- 
tomers daily through the medium of 
television, radio programs, maga- 
zines, newspapers and door-to-door 
salesmen. 


The Best Role 


What is the best role for the pro- 
ducer to assume in this new era? 
Are the customary practices going 
to be adequate to stem the tide? 
What besides policywriting and bill- 
ing service does the agency provide 
to all policyholders, especially in the 
personal lines? Not everyone has 
a loss within the term of their policy 
in order that the agent may demon- 
strate the value of agency service at 
such an important event. We can- 
not count on policywriting and bill- 
ing service as the mainstay of future 
agency service. We are living in 
the wonder world of electronics 


which are rapidly being applied to 


office machines. The day is not far 
off when record keeping, policywrit- 
ing, accounting and all other mat- 
ters, such a chore today, can be 
handled automatically electronically. 
And why do we continue with the 
time-honored tradition of treating 
most residence fire and automobile 
renewals as though they were new 
business to the agency and to the 
company at an increased expense to 
ourselves and to the insured? The 
specialty companies aren’t doing it, 
because they consider it to be an ex- 
pense factor that they can reduce 
and minimize by _ streamlined 
methods of accounting and record- 
ing for the business. 

How much face-to-face selling 
and service is being rendered by 
each office to the personal accounts 
on its books? The direct writers 
and specialty company licensed rep- 
resentatives are making door-to- 
door solicitations every day. 

Each agent must face up to the 
question of what kind of a sales 
organization his agency has de- 
veloped. What is its sales program 
and is it being followed in the day- 
to-day operations of its business? 
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What provisions does it make for 
the development of new accounts 
and new lines? By a new line I 
mean an absolutely new type of in- 
surance business, such as major 
medical expense insurance where 
creative selling is necessary to pro- 
duce premium income where none 
ever existed before—and provide a 
deep-rooted necessary type of cover- 
age in order that family security 
may be maintained for the insured. 

Finally in looking over his agency 
and those of his contemporaries, the 
agent must judge what bona fide 
salesmanship is being practiced and 
recognized as being fundamental to 
the preservation of the residence 
fire and private passenger auto- 
mobile business? Agencies which 
have good sales programs and good 
salesmen are having little if any 
trouble with the new competition 
that has come into our business. 
Salesmanship is the difference for 
them, and it can be for other 
agencies. 


A Marketing Revolution 


In this era of unparalleled pros- 
perity for almost a full decade now 
when the American people (we our- 
selves) have never had it so good 
with money being in greater abun- 
dance than ever before, we find our- 
selves witnessing a marketing re- 
volution in our own _ business, 
wherein the new competition featur- 
ing price and reduced distribution 
cost has grown to its lustiest size 
and scope. 

Today the largest automobile 
writer in the country is one that 
was unheard of fifteen years ago, 
Last year it chalked up $209.6 mil- 
lions of premiums, a 21% increase 
over the year previous; and with a 
loss ratio of 59.6 and an expense 
ratio of 26.5, it operated at a sub- 
stantial profit. 

In this new era for insurance pro- 
ducers, the successful perpetuation 
of their business and our business is 
in their hands. 








AWARDS BESTOWED 


THE WINNERS IN FIVE Classifications 
in the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference Third Annual Program of 
Awards have been chosen. The 
agents selected are John W. Kelly 
Agency, Manchester, N. H.; Glen 
D. Heaton, Watertown, S. D.; Tom 
Bartlett Insurance Agency, North 
Baltimore, Ohio; Swarm Insurance 
Agency, Decatur, Ill. and Shelton & 
Bowles Insurance Agency, Dallas, 
Texas. An additional award, not pre- 
viously announced, was voted to the 
Dallas Association of Insurance 
Agents, Dallas, Texas. The winner 
of the bronze statuette, the top 
award, will be revealed at the annual 
meeting of the Conference at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., June 26, 27, 28. 

“Before They Happen,” a docu- 
mentary describing the work of a 
municipal fire prevention bureau, 
was awarded the bronze plaque sym- 
bolic of top honors in the annual 
contest of the National Committee 
on Films for Safety, a division of 
the National Safety Council. The 
film was produced by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
award was made in the classification 
of non-theatrical general safety films. 

“Face to Face,” a Safety Zone film 
produced by the Zurich-American 
Insurance Companies, was the only 
sound slidefilm to win a first place 
award in the 1954 contest conducted 
by the National Committee on Films 
for Safety. The committee is com- 
posed of representatives of twenty- 
two national organizations interested 
in the promotion of safety. 

“Face to Face,” won top award in 
the traffic and transportation classi- 
fication. Another Zurich-American 
film, ‘Heads You Win,” won a cer- 
tificate of merit in the field of occu- 
pational safety. 

Three insurance companies were 
among the recipients of the National 
Safety Council’s 1954 Public Interest 
Award. The advertising campaigns 
of the Farmers Insurance Group, 
Los Angeles; MFA Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Columbia, Mo., and Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit 
were cited by the Council for excep- 
tional service to safety in 1954. 

The three insurance companies 
sponsored radio spot announcements 
and engaged in other promotions 
designed to reduce accidents. 
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MONG THE MANY BRANCHES 

of the insurance business, 

automobile insurance has 
been witnessing some of the greatest 
changes in the so called “accepted 
manner of doing business.” These 
changes have been most pronounced 
on the distribution side. Some of 
the upstarting companies of yester- 
day are becoming the dominant fac- 
tors today, while other companies 
considered “severe competition” 
only a few years ago, have lagged 
behind. Which company can be ex- 
pected to lead in the future? Some 
answers can be obtained by an ob- 
jective evaluation of existing trends. 


Choice of Action 


What are some of the innovations 
responsible for such fundamental 
changes? Are there any techniques 
fundamental to success? Are these 
forming a pattern? Is such a pat- 
tern going to be a lasting one or 
will it be transitory in nature? Some 
companies are satisfied by doing a 
lot of talking. Others, in contrast, 
are laying careful plans and then 
taking definite action in various di- 
rections. The next few years will 
show which course has been the 
wiser one. However, evidence is 
continuously mounting which can 
greatly assist management on both 
the company and the agency level 
in its choice of action. 

Automobile insurance is sold by 
a variety of companies operating in 
a multitude of different ways. From 
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Marketing 


a marketing point of view they can 
broadly be grouped as follows: 

1. Agency companies distributing 
the business through the American 
Agency System and giving the agent 
full ownership of his business. 

2. Modified agency companies dis- 
tributing either through the Ameri- 
can Agency System or by a special 
sales force whereby the latter usually 
retains ownership of the business. 
3. Direct writing companies operat- 
ing mostly through an exclusive 
agency force which generally has no 
ownership of the renewals but usu- 
ally is offered some types of benefits 
such as retirement, or group insur- 
ance, 

4. Direct reporting companies sell- 
ing either through paid employees, 
or directly to policyholders. 

5. Finance company-sponsored in- 
surors (mostly of the physical dam- 
age type) which usually sell insur- 
ance as a by-product of their financ- 
ing facilities, and distribute either 
through the companies’ branches, 
their agents, or automobile dealers 
having agent’s licenses. 

It is noteworthy that there have 
been outstanding successes as well 
as failures among companies belong- 
ing to each of the above classifica- 
tions. Other criteria, therefore, must 
be sought as being responsible for it. 

The public often forgets that the 
insurance dollar can be sliced only 
so thin and that a reduction in pre- 
mium rate has to be brought about 
either by a decreasing loss portion 
or a lowering on the expense side. 


Insurance companies are continu- 
ously improving their rating tech- 
niques ; the introduction of electronic 
equipment can be expected to fur- 
ther reduce the existing lag between 
loss developments and rate levels. 

On the loss side, therefore, it is 
through risk selection on an indi- 
vidual company basis and through 
accident prevention on an over-all 
basis, that a reduction in rate level 
can be expected. Any substantial 
immediate improvement, therefore, 
over which insurance company man- 
agement has control will have to be 
forthcoming on the expense side of 
the premium dollar. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Even a cursory analysis of the 
expense portion of the automobile 
insurance dollar will that 
distribution (“actual costs” 
incurred in connection with the 
function of marketing automobile 
insurance ) make up the greater part 
of all expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with automobile insurance lines ; 
they total approximately 55% to 
75% of all 


show 


costs 


expenses (excluding 


who owned automobiles and further- 
claim expenses). The distribution 
function, therefore, can well be con- 
sidered the key toward determining 
future success in the automobile in- 
surance business. 

The men who pioneered automo- 
bile insurance had a new product 
and few prospects. They, therefore, 
had to adapt marketing techniques 
to fit this condition. Frequently, 
local garage men or. bankers acted 
as agents because they knew the men 





hen disaster strikes . . 


. and business stops. . 


“YOURE STILL 


IN BUSINESS 
MR. JONES!” 
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. you can lend 


a helping hand. If you’ve provided your client with adequate 
Business Interruption Insurance through the Saint Paul Com- 
panies, he can be assured of immediate reinibursement for loss 
of business, payroll coverages or even loss of accounts receivable 


records. 


Any business is your prospect and you'll find the coverages you 
need to work out sound insurance programs through the Saint 


Paul Companies. 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM — AN AMERICAN TRADITION 
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90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 6 


Members, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


more, had the confidence of those 
who had made such an extravagant 
purchase. 

As the numbers of automobile 
owners increased, established local 
insurance agents began to realize the 
impact of this new line and began 
to sell it more actively. However, 
they still had to hunt for their pros- 
pects and convince them of the need 
for this type of insurance. 


No Longer Sold 


Today, automobile insurance does 
not have to be sold. It has become 
a necessity which people buy. This 
complete shift in the distribution 
pattern has been brought about by 
a variety of factors such as an un- 
precedented increase in the number 
of cars, a redistribution of personal 
incoine enabling the great majority 
of people to meet insurance premium 
payments, publicity in connection 
with high judgments, and enactment 
of different types of legislation, such 
as financial responsibility laws, mak- 
ing it practically mandatory for a 
person to be insured if he wants to 
enjoy the privilege of driving an 
automobile. 

What an insurance company or 
agency primarily has to sell, there- 
fore, is not the coverage but a par- 
ticular policy form, the philosophy 
of the company or the service which 
the agent has to offer. This tremen- 
dous shift on part of the public 
interested in buying automobile in- 
surance has been accompanied by 
important changes in the distribution 
pattern, some of which have been 
gradual while others were more 
abrupt. What are some of these 
changed patterns? 

One of the earliest developments 
was the effort of insurance compa- 
nies to bring the home office closer 
to the agent and the public. This 
was started by the introduction of 
the branch office system, and an in- 
creasing number of companies began 
to convert their organizational struc- 
ture from a general agency set-up 
to a branch and service office type. 
These changes brought forth mixed 
results, On one hand, they improved 
service. On the other hand, expense 
was often increased through dupli- 
cation of function as well as by added 
costs caused by lack of coordination 
or reduced control. 
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Furthermore, the captive agent 
operating as an “office agent’ was 
not necessarily producing more and 
better business and at a lower cost 
than the independent producer was 
able to bring in. Therefore, general 
agencies continued to operate next 
to branch offices. However, moving 
the company in the field brought 
forth a further and more significant 
development. 

Historically, there existed a tri- 
angular relationship with the com- 
pany on one point, the agent on the 
second, and the insured on the third. 
The third link, between the com- 
pany and the insured, was not acti- 
vated except in case of a claim. And 
any communication from the com- 
pany to the insured had to pass 
through this independent middle- 
man—the agent. By moving the 
company out in the field, the public 
was brought closer to the company 
so that with some companies this 
third link, between the company and 
the policyholder, actually became 
stronger than the personal relation- 
ship between the agent and his client. 


An Improved Product 


Competitive pressures brought 
about a continuous broadening of 
the protection provided under the 
automobile contract. This broaden- 
ing reached the point whereby con- 
tract provisions have become more 
or less uniform with special provi- 
sions added by a few companies and 
then often adopted generally. Cur- 
rent examples are the “extended 
collision coverage,’ whereby the de- 
ductible clause does not apply if two 
cars insured in the same company 
are involved in a common collision 
or the special travel accident en- 
dorsement protecting the auto owner 
and his family in case of death or 
injury through any motor vehicle 
accident. 

Because of this general uniformity 
many companies directed their ef- 
forts toward simplifying or making 
the contract more attractive and 
understandable. One company re- 
duced the number of words by 42% ; 
another company turned to illustra- 
tions; still another adds to the reg- 
ular contract a popularly worded 
booklet. 

A number of insurance companies 
reduced the policy term from a year 
to six months and even three months. 
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OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


and what they mean 


In the Middle Ages, it was believed witches kept black cats 
that became witches after seven years’ service as mascots. 
A black cat crossing one’s path, therefore, might be a 
witch in disguise, bringing bad luck. 


Better protection than avoiding black cats is to see that 
your customers have either the Broad Form or Special 


Form on their dwelling. 
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It was felt that this procedure of- 
fered a number of advantages such 
as reducing the premium to be paid 
at one time, bringing about a quicker 
realization in rate changes, produc- 
ing statistical experience more rap- 
idly and easing the financial strain 
of premium reserve requirements. 
Other companies felt that the annual 
policy term was preferable because 
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of such factors as reduced number 
of transactions and entries, etc. 
Scientific marketing planning, also 
referred to as marketing research, 
offers one of the greatest opportu- 
nities in the developments of more 
and better markets. Unfortunately, 
there has been a tendency for agents 
to claim that this work should be 
(Continued on the next page) 
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done on the company level and com- 
panies to say that it should be done 
on the agency level. Once a com- 
pany or agency has determined 
where its greatest and most profit- 
able markets are it can direct its 
sales efforts to reach them. Objec- 
tive planning can thus reduce the 
waste in connection with current 
sales efforts. A company’s or 
agency’s sales penetration should 
be analyzed in terms of what its 
competition is doing or what the 
potential market in a locality offers. 

For example, one company client 
of our firm has been conducting 
extended market studies on the ac- 
ceptance of a new comprehensive 
family liability policy as an endorse- 
ment to the basic automobile cov- 
erage. As a result of these studies 
sales quotas were prepared, based 
on the most likely prospects, and the 
company was able to exceed the 
quota on a line which previously 
was not considered practical. How 
many companies measure the poten- 
tial profits of entering a new terri- 
tory in relationship to the cost of 
such a venture? Much distribution 
cost has been wasted through at- 
tempts to exploit a territory which 
already has been saturated. 

How many companies or agents 
have asked themselves: What was 
the increase in car registration in 
my locality? What proportion of 
this increase did we write? How 
many policyholders died, moved 
away ; and how many new ones were 
we able to attract? Have we prop- 
erly examined the ways in which 
these new customers came in? Is 
there a sales pattern which we can 
more successfully follow in the fu- 
ture? Were we able to widen our 
center of influence to bring new 
business to the office? Were we 
able to create new demands among 
people presently not insured or was 
it merely a competitive fight over 
existing business? 

A few companies have found it 
advantageous to gather this type of 
information through some central 
point and provide it to their agency 
force. An agent who has the im- 
portant facts relating to his existing 
as well as potential markets at his 
finger tips will be in a much better 
competitive position. 


Market planning however, must 
go further in order to be most effec- 
tive. Techniques have been devel- 
oped which can pinpoint the most 
likely prospects. Has your company 
or agency studied the buying habits 
of people in your community who 
are your policyholders? Do they 
differ essentially from those who are 
not your policyholders now? Are 
there ways in which you can change 
your ways of solicitation, your ad- 
vertising appeal, your mailing lists, 
your contacts, etc., in order to reach 
these groups which now escape you ? 
We believe that some of the answers 
can be found through intelligent 
application of motivation research 
to insurance operations. People 
buy automobile insurance, as any 
other commodity, from a particular 
agency or company for a variety of 
reasons. Some do so because of 
price, some because of service, some 
because of personal friendship, some 
because of the expert technical 
knowledge of the particular agent, 
some because of the company’s 
reputation, some because of conve- 
nience, etc. 

The motivation factors change 
rapidly over the years and compa- 
nies who thought that the established 
way in which they were doing busi- 
ness would continue, had a rude 
awakening. The younger generation 
has been brought up in a super- 
market economy with streamlined 
merchandising methods and refuses 
to trade with a certain store or agent 
just because their “dad” used to do 
it. Has your company or agency 
analyzed the buying motivations of 
the people you deal with or want to 
deal with? These answers cannot 
be found in a book. They can be 
obtained however, through carefully 
planned research which will pay off 
many-fold if conducted properly. 

By having the right fact at his 
disposal, a company or agency can 
use a rifle, instead of shotgun ap- 
proach in its sales efforts and direct 
them where they can do the most 
good. 


Preselling Efforts 


One aspect of the strengthening 
in company-policyholder ties has 
been a growing amount of presell- 
ing effort on the part of insurance 
companies. Only a few years ago, a 
dull annual statement was the en- 


tire manner in which a company 
represented itself to the public. 
Progressive companies have realized 
that proper preselling can be a most 
effective means of reducing direct 
sales costs. Unfortunately, a few 
companies and agencies have gone 
from one extreme to another and 
spent large sums for meaningless 
promotion, which may be interest- 
ing to the executive staff, but means 
nothing in terms of direct sales and 
thereby adds to rather than reduces 
selling costs. If these companies had 
spent a small fraction of their ad- 
vertising and promotion budgets on 
testing and measuring the effective- 
ness of the advertising, they could 
have saved themselves a lot of head- 
aches as well as money. 


What Have You Done? 


What has your company done to 
measure the effectiveness of your 
various sales techniques? What 
have you done to test the themes of 
your campaign? Are they acceptable 
to the people that you want to reach? 
What have you done toward explor- 
ing different media? Have you been 
able to properly coordinate your 
direct sales and promotional efforts, 
or are you disbursing yours in 
different directions? How effective 
are your campaigns in relationship 
with your competitors? Are you ap- 
pealing to the motives of the policy- 
holders in your community which 
will bring results? Factual guidance 
has provided many companies with 
an objective basis to direct these 
activities to maximum usefulness. 

Various sales management tech- 
niques have proven a great aid in 
streamlining insurance sales methods 
adapted to the particular company 
and the merchandising approach 
which it uses. For example, a num- 
ber of companies do not appoint a 
person as agent unless he has met 
definite selection standards. A few 
companies seem to have gone over- 
board through blind reliance on 
psychological tests. Tests are only 
one of many tools in a selection 
process. Most of them, furthermore, 
are limited in their usefulness as 
they are directed to what is con- 
sidered an “average” person. 

There is a trend to place increased 
emphasis on sales ability. Some com- 
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JOHN W. NELSON 
Director of Education and Training 
Continental Casualty Company 


HIS COUNTRY IS PROBABLY 
more aware of education to- 
day than ever before in its 


history. There are many factors 
contributing to this healthy condi- 
tion. No doubt the major impetus 
was, and to a considerable extent 
still is, the G. I. Bill of Rights and 
its successor, the Korean Bill of 
Rights. The shortage of classroom 
space and qualified teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools is 
also a potent element that serves to 
focus public attention on educational 
problems; the President’s billion 
dollar proposal for school construc- 
tion is aimed directly at this latter 
problem. 


Employee Training 


Formal educational institutions 
are not the only ones affected by this 
increased awareness of the need and 
desire for learning. Industry, for 
many years, has seen the beneficial 
results brought about by a well- 
planned program of employee educa- 
tion and training. These industry 
training programs have grown more 
and more important until they are 
now recognized by top management 
as an integral and necessary part of 
overall planning. 

The insurance industry stands 


high among the leaders in this field, 
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and we feel that our companies are 
representative of the positive, pro- 
gressive action that is being given 
to the development and expansion 
of company training programs. Our 
chief form of insurance coverage is 
and always has been accident, health 
and hospitalization. It is only nat- 
ural, therefore, that these important 
lines of insurance are receiving pri- 
mary consideration in our educa- 
tional planning. 

The objective of our educational 
program is to have every student ac- 
quire a general knowledge of the 
insurance industry; to become ac- 
quainted with our company’s history, 
organization, and administration; 
and to gain a thorough understand- 
ing of the line or lines of insurance 
with which he is directly concerned. 
During 1955, our department of 
education and training will conduct 
at least six A&H insurance schools. 
Each of these schools consists of 
one hundred and twenty hours of 
concentrated instruction and project 
work, 


“Learn by Doing" 


Our training policy is “learn by 
doing—under supervision.” All stu- 
dents, after being taught the basic 
principles of insurance, are required 
to make a careful written analysis of 
numerous company insurance poli- 
cies. They are instructed by the 
company’s legal department in the 
meaning and interpretation of the 
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different clauses contained in the 
A&H contract. Detailed project 
work in underwriting and claim ad- 
justment is done by each member of 
the school. Here, use is made of 
the same group of policies which 
were analyzed earlier. 

Group discussion is _ stressed 
throughout the course. It is felt that 
only through an inter-change of 
ideas and free expression of thought 
among the class members, is it possi- 
ble for each student to derive the 
maximum benefit from his training. 
Many company executives give of 
their time and knowledge to serve 
as instructors in the different fields 
of specialization, such as underwrit- 
ing, claim adjustment, actuarial, ad- 
vertising, legal, reinsurance, collec- 
tions and production. 


Letterwriting Improvement 


Management is not content that 
its people have a thorough know!l- 
edge of the insurance business so 
that each employee knows his job 
and is able to discuss intelligently 
the subject of insurance. It realizes 
that each day many thousands of 
policyholders, agents and other busi- 
ness organizations are contacted via 
the written word—the letter. So to 
build good relations and minimize 
the possibility of misunderstanding 
through correspondence, we have 
launched a far-reaching program of 
Letterwriting Improvement. A one 

(Continued on the next page) 
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hundred and sixty page manual for 
this purpose has just been written 
and published. It is unique in that 
it is designed for training people in 
their own field of insurance speciali- 
zation, whether it be life, fire, liabil- 
ity, A&H or surety. This is accom- 
plished by having eighty pages of 
basic _letterwriting _ instructions 
which are applicable to any letter. 


There are then five different sets 


of seventy-eight-page inserts, one 
set for each of the five above-men- 
tioned lines of insurance. These in- 
serts consist mainly of exercises to 
be completed by the student. So, 
in reality, there are five separate 
manuals. Another advantage of this 
manual is that it can be used both 
in correspondence courses and in 
home office resident classes. 

We have also expanded our sales 
training program. The use of sound 
motion pictures, sound strip films, 
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Their howling winds and pounding seas completely destroyed or irrep- 
arably damaged pleasure boats from the Carolinas to the Canadian 


midwest. 


Many owners have learned from sad experience that 


adequate Marine Insurance is a very necessary protection for their 


investment and pleasure. 


The experience of the last few years shows that no territory is immune 
and that every boat owner should be fully insured. You can’t do 
better than place these policies with either the Boston or Old Colony 


Insurance Company. 
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slides, posters and charts enables 
the sales trainee to acquire an under- 
standing of the basic fundamentals 
of selling. 

However, the sales schools aim 
to accomplish more than just the 
teaching of selling techniques. We 
feel that sales training should have 
three objectives : How to Sell; What 
to Sell; What to Tell. 

How to sell: This makes up the 
core of any sales training course. It 
deals with the techniques of pros- 
pecting, pre-approach, approach, 
demonstration, close and overcoming 
objections. This is basic and be- 
comes an automatic part of any sales 
school. The remaining two objec- 
tives are of equal if not of greater 
importance than this basic require- 
ment of sales training. 

What to sell: Something that is 
too often overiooked is the fact that 
the insurance industry, to a far 
greater degree than any other, is 
founded upon and operates under the 
doctrine of good faith. If you tele- 
phoned your banker and asked him 
to increase your bank balance by 
$10,000 and told him that you would 
drop by next week to make the de- 
posit, what do you think he would 
say? The insurance industry does 
this many times over, every day. Just 
as an example: an individual can 
phone his insurance agent or broker 
and tell him to insure his home for 
whatever its actual value and know 
that as soon as he hangs up the tele- 
phone, he is covered by insurance. 
Millions in property values are pro- 
tected by insurance transactions such 
as this almost every day. This is 
one of the reasons why the Ameri- 
can people have such a tremendous 
public confidence in the protection 
given them through insurance com- 
panies. 

This confidence grows out of the 
knowledge that their property values 
and their human life values are pro- 
tected and that this protection is 
real in the sense that they will 
receive payment for losses when they 
occur. 


Insurance to Value 


Here lies the foundation for Con- 
tinental’s objective—What to Sell! 
It is not enough that each insured 
receive some payment for his losses, 
he should receive adequate payment 
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in relation to the value of his loss. 
Here again the element of public 
confidence enters the scene. The 
average insured knows little about 
insurance so he places his faith in 
his agent or broker to see that ade- 
quate insurance to value is present. 
So it is a dominant objective of our 
sales training to instill in the agent 
that every insured should be sold 
according to his needs and ability 
to pay. 


Loss Not Covered 


What to tell: Probably few people 
are ever as unhappy as the individual 
who suffers a loss to person or prop- 
erty and then discovers it is a type 
of loss not covered by the insurance 
for which he has faithfully paid his 
premiums. It is a credit to the in- 
surance industry that such situations 
are relatively few. However, it is a 
problem which every agent must 
guard against. What good does it 
do to provide insurance coverage if 
the insured has only a vague idea of 
the protection afforded by his poli- 
cies? You often hear the expression, 
“buyers of insurance must be sold.” 
An equally valid expression should 
be “buyers of insurance must be 
told.” “Complete description and 
explanation of the coverage” is the 
third objective of our sales training. 
In other words—sell them—but tell 
them exactly what you’ve sold them. 


Confidence and Enthusiasm 


To summarize then, we feel that 
an employee must have confidence 
not only in himself but also in his 
company and the products and serv- 
ices it offers the American public. 
Moreover, he must be able to trans- 
fer this confidence to those with 
whom he comes in contact in his 
every day business and personal re- 
lationships. To be able to do this, 
the employee must be given the kind 
of education and training which will 
engender confidence and enthusiasm. 
Such a program reduces personnel 
turnover. More important, it gives 
our people the knowledge that they 
can meet intelligently almost any 
business situation which may arise. 
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to sell profitable surety bonds 
with the “SIMPLIFIER” — 
Peerless’ exclusive 

method of 

handling bonds 

that cuts all the 

red tape! And for 

a sure-fire way to 

sell more insurance 

to present accounts and 

new prospects, there’s also 

the unique Peerless “orcANIZER” 
for Fire, Casualty and Bonding 


protection. The Peerless selling aids 


are effective because they leave 
nothing to chance . . . nothing to 
memory. Write for all the 
details today! 


ONE IN TEN UNINSURED 


SPEAKING TO THE members of the 
Mutual Agents Association of New 
York State, Governor Harriman re- 
ported that 9.8% of the motorists 
in the state are uninsured, double 
the number of uninsured previously 
estimated. This was determined as 
a result of the law requiring motor- 
ists to indicate whether or not they 


MPSHIRE 


carried liability insurance when 
registering their vehicles. It is ex- 
pected that when the compilation is 
completed it will show there are 
over four hundred and fifty thousand 
uninsured drivers in the state. The 
governor reminded the agents that 
it is not enough to defeat compulsory 
insurance schemes but that the 
problem of financially irresponsible 
drivers must be dealt with at the 
next session of the legislature. 
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 CRUM & FORSTER 
(CE SOR eR 1 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 


AS 3: €.1 4 
U.S. BRANCH 
WESTERN 


U. S. BRANCH 
UNITED STATES NORTH RIVER WESTCHESTER BRITISH 


Cash in Banks & Trust Companies 
* United States Government Bonds 
* Other Bonds 
* Stocks 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

Real Estate 


Premium Balances Receivable 
(Not over three months due) 


Interest and Real Estate Income 
Accrued 


Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
Capital 

Net Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 


FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 8,882,644 
36,908,816 
16,422,150 
44,529,695 
3,859 
112,590 


3,394,990 


227,533 
2,555,861 
$113,038,138 


INS. CO. 
$ 4,053,093 
19,905,120 
8,080,358 
29,259,270 
5,900 
0 


1,883,629 


118,365 
688,412 
$63,994,147 


SeABIitL 


$ 37,863,757 


10,848,316 
2,328,536 
2,223,102 
3,000,000 

56,774,427 

59,774,427 

$113,038,138 


$19,399,320 


6,103,621 
1,424,700 
846,802 
2,000,000 
34,219,704 
36,219,704 
$63,994,147 


Ct 


FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 3,950,563 
19,926,605 
9,112,363 
29,772,345 
10,804 

0 


1,697,854 


151,621 
2,086,614 
$66,708,769 


ES 


$21,142,469 


7,072,634 
1,583,000 
1,243,414 
2,000,000 
33,667,252 
35,667,252 
$66,708,769 


ASSURANCE 
$ 904,441 
6,931,823 
1,278,895 
1,108,403 
0 
0 


388,533 


24,272 
169,467 
$10,805,834 


$ 3,716,050 


1,391,790 
377,500 
209,895 

£500,000 

4,610,599 

5,110,599 

$10,805,834 


AMERICA 
$ 533,367 
3,701,674 
716,220 
1,323,504 
0 
0 


202,104 


13,847 
80,847 
$6,571,563 


$2,038,636 


742,699 
199,000 
104,010 
$500,000 
2,987,218 
3,487,218 
$6,571,563 


FINE INS. CO. 
$ 819,177 
2,388,736 
799,324 
1,975,439 
0 
0 


241,504 


12,016 
89,158 
$6,325,354 


$2,521,253 


730,715 
177,240 
41,066 
750,000 
2,105,080 
2,855,080 
$6,325,354 











* Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


On the basis of December 31, 1954 market quotations for all bonds and 
stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be in- 
creased by the following amounts: United States Fire, $399,634; North 
River, $50,022; Westchester Fire, $2,152; Western Assurance, $2,287; 
British America, $4,806; Southern Fire, $18,848. 


t Statutory Deposit. 


Securities in statements include amounts deposited with various states, 
as required by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, 
$4,533,536; North River, $3,475,523; Westchester Fire, $3,438,237; Western 
Assurance, $1,188,935; British America, $1,140,268; Southern Fire, $512,658. 
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Field and Home Office Underwriting 


EMERSON DAVIS 
The Emerson Davis Agency 
Dallas, Texas 


IFFERENT TYPES OF AGENTS 
D:: different concepts of 

field and home office under- 
writing. They are just as different 
in their respective concepts as differ- 
ent companies are in their concept 
of the agents’ function. There are 
companies which realize the agent is 
their only direct contact with the 
policyholder, that he is the principal 
factor in establishing public attitude 
toward our industry, and his opin- 
ions are solicited and evaluated by 
such companies. There is also the 
type of company which looks upon 
the agent as a necessary evil whose 
sole function is to sell the policies 
provided by his superiors and they 
do wish he would quit trying to 
interfere with administrative proce- 
dures. Just as concepts of the agents’ 
functions vary with the different 
companies and depend upon the in- 
dividual character and background 
of its administrators, different types 
of agents have different concepts of 
field and home office underwriting, 
which depend upon their individual 
or group background and charac- 
teristics. 


The Specialty Agent 


There is what I call the specialty 
agent—the front money artist who 
specializes in a one shot canvass, 
moving from town to town with no 
interest in the future of the business 
and who accepts little or no respon- 
sibility for the character of the busi- 
ness obtained. Then there is the 
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home town, career type of agent— 
the resident agent. He may be a 
mono-line or a multiple-line repre- 
sentative. He may be scrupulous or 
unscrupulous, conscientious or un- 
conscientious. 

In my opinion the future growth 
and continued public acceptance of 
our industry on a private insurance 
basis depends upon the resident 
agent serving his local community 
(the size depending upon the popula- 
tion density) and upon his being 
equipped to properly underwrite and 
service the business he develops on 
a career, professional basis. Believ- 
ing as I do that the one shot, high 
pressure boys, traveling through the 
territory without any thought for 
and with little interest in the con- 
sequences to their applicants, have 
their days numbered, that they are 
on the way out; believing this, I 
submit there is no good purpose to 
be served by considering their con- 
cept of either field or home office 
underwriting. 

The resident agent is either scru- 
pulous or unscrupulous. The un- 
scrupulous—and we have them— 
should be weeded out, not only by 
the companies and agencies con- 
cerned but by proper qualification 
laws being advocated by most agency 
organizations. The concepts of this 
type of agent are unimportant. 

That leaves the only group whose 
concepts are worth considering—the 
conscientious, career-type agent— 
and there are two distinct classifica- 
tions of that group: First, the in- 
sufficiently trained agent with in- 
adequate experience; second, the 
sufficiently trained, adequately ex- 
perienced agent. How long does it 


em Aba te ems ay my 


take to adequately train a good, con- 
scientious agent in field underwrit- 
ing? Six months? Two years? Un- 
fortunate as it may be, the currently 
active sales force of almost any 
agency always contains too large a 
percentage of agents of less than 
two years service. So the inade- 
quately informed though thoroughly 
conscientious man must be reckoned 
with in field underwriting. My ob- 
servation and belief is he has little or 
no concept of field underwriting. 
His concern is with making a sale 
and with meeting production quotas 
—particularly if he is on an advance 
or guarantee and his general agent 
or manager is pushing him for vol- 
ume. And he is. If he didn’t push 
him for volume, there would be a 
new general agent or manager. The 
general agent knows he is judged 
primarily by his new business vol- 
ume. To what does the company’s 
publication give most prominence? 
Underwriting? Loss ratios? Con- 
servation? or Production? Who 
wins the prizes and the home office 
praise? The leading producer or the 
best underwriter ? 


Health Questions 


About all the new agent knows is 
that the application has too many 
health questions in it, whose impor- 
tance are not fully understood, and 
which appear to him to be unneces- 
sary road blocks to the consumma- 
tion of a sale and the earning of a 
commission which is of paramount 
importance if he is to eat regularly 
and achieve success in his new voca- 
tion. When the home office under- 
writer harries him with requests for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Our 
Agency Relations 


to Way Back — 


Over 100 years ago, 
when the Hanover 
started business, the 
thought prevailed that 
the Insurance business 
could be 


conducted 


without agents. 


We, however, did not 
share this view for we 
were one of the first 
major Companies to ap- 
point agents. 


We are proud of our 
loyal support of the 
American Agency Sys- 
tem and shall continue 
to encourage the per- 
petuity of that system, 
which has enabled us to 
achieve a leading posi- 


tion in the 
field, 


Insurance 


* 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
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THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
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HOME OFFICE 
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Field Underwriting—Continued 


more detailed information concern- 
ing the week’s disability from a 
run-down condition three months 
ago, which the applicant has already 
told him was of no importance and 
from which he has fully recovered, 
the new agent’s concept of home 
office underwriting is not very flat- 
tering. If we put ourselves in his 
position for a moment we can’t 
blame him. He will either get sore 
or become discouraged unless some- 
one takes the time and trouble when 
writing for additional information 
to include an extra paragraph, if 
necessary two or three extra para- 
graphs, to explain why additional 
information is necessary. 

I don’t care how old in service 
the agent is, the fact itself that es- 
sential information is not given in 
the application is prima facie evi- 
dence the conscentious agent doesn’t 
understand its importance and he is 
entitled to an explanation along with 
the demand on his time. The same 
thing goes for riders and declina- 
tions. 

The general agent can’t always do 
the job. I have been in the business 
thirty years and while I have learned 
to respect the judgment of home 
office underwriters in general I still 
sometimes fail to understand their 
reason for a particular action and 
my agent looks to me for an answer. 
If I don’t have or can’t invent a 
satisfactory one on the spur of the 
moment then I simply confirm his 
conviction that home office under- 
writing is a capricious thing, subject 
to. the whims of ,incompetents who 
could not earn their salt if they had 
to go out and sell the stuff. 


The Successful Salesman 


And there is a point right there. 
The successful salesman is not only 
an extrovert but he is also an egotist. 
He can’t be offensively so, of course, 
and be very successful for very long 
—but he must have real confidence 
in himself and that includes belief 
in his importance to the successful 
operation of his company. He will 
freely admit, “that if it were not for 
him there would not be any company 
and there would not be any soft jobs 
for eggheads sitting at underwriters’ 
desks ‘in air conditioned offices, 


‘drawing down good salaries, while 


figuring out ways to make the agent’s 
job tougher and more complicated. 
If the so and so had to pound the 
pavements in the hot sun for a 
month trying to find enough pros- 
pects and secure enough applications 
to make a living he might find out 
what the score is.”” That has been 
my observation of the new agent’s 
concept of Home Office Underwrit- 


ing. 


Reputation for Integrity 


Now how about the experienced, 
conscientious agent ? He knows that, 
like any successful business or pro- 
fessional man, his success depends 
upon his reputation for integrity 
and upon the continued good will of 
his clients. He wants them to have 
proper, prompt and fair service in 
all of their relations with the com- 
pany he represents and he knows 
that it is his responsibility to see that 
they get it. This includes prompt 
issuance of policies and satisfactory 
explanations for any delay in policy 
issuance—interim explanations, such 
as an underwriter expects to re- 
ceive from the inspection services, 
when reports are delayed. The 
longer the delivery of a policy is 
delayed the less satisfied is the pol- 
icyholder, the higher the lapse rate 
and the higher the turnover of 
agents. Of course there are usually 
sound reasons for delay in policy 
issuance. The point is, even the ex- 
perienced agent doesn’t understand 
them and he needs to be told. The 
general agent should tell him but he 
can’t do it unless he is, himself, kept 
informed on all suspense items. 

The agent we are talking about 
knows that good claim service de- 
pends upon the selection of proper 
risks and that it is his responsibility 
to put down in the application all 
pertinent facts regarding the risk. 
He will not submit applications on 
obviously poor risks because he 
knows that will lead to poor claim 
service and dissatisfied policyhold- 
ers, which in turn will hamper his 
success. He knows the home office 
underwriters have a job to do—that 
they have knowledge and access to 
information he can’t be expected to 
have and that while their job is to 
consider risks primarily from the 
future loss standpoint—to accept the 
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good risks and reject the bad ones— 
he also knows that the acceptance of 
good risks and the rejection of bad 
ones is equally as important to his 
prestige and success in his com- 


munity as it is to the successful | 


operation of the company. 
However, he too is primarily a 
salesman with a salesman’s foibles. 
He is also something of an egotist | 
and he starts out with the conception 
that his part in underwriting is of 





paramount importance. So, he asks 
all of the questions in the applica- | 
tion and endeavors to give full and 
complete answers. When he finds 
it is impossible to do so in the space 
provided he tries to explain his prob- | 
lem to his superiors. They tell him | 
if there isn’t enough room in the ap- | 
plication submit a supplementary | 
statement to be signed, dated, and | 
witnessed, of course. Is such a sup- | 
plementary statement ever photo- | 
stated and made a part of the policy 
contract? I never saw one that was. 
It can’t be too important then. In | 
fact I never saw many such supple- | 
mentary statements submitted by a 
really conscientious agent after more 
than one or two efforts. 


Let Them Worry 


The agent carries a rate book and | 
must write the application around | 
construction, in an oil field, a ma- | 
chine shop, a garage or on a farm. | 
With the application on his knee, | 
against a wall or a tractor. Maybe | 
some companies only insure execu- | 
tives in their private offices whose 
desks are always at the disposal of | 
the soliciting agent but many of us do | 
not represent companies who are so | 
selective and the conscientious agent 
struggles with this problem until he | 
is forced to conclude his importance | 
in underwriting is not as great as 
he thought it was. If the company | 
really expected as much informa- | 
tion from him as he thought they | 
did, then certainly adequate space | 
would be provided for him to furnish | 
it. He further concludes the home 
office underwriters have ways and 
means of finding out all they want 


to know—they get paid for it—so let 


them worry about it. 


I have an application in front of 
me as I write this. This application 
asks : “to the best of your knowledge 
and belief have you or any depend- 





(Continued on the next page) 
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Inland Marine. 


a) 
—) 


first IM policy Mr. L had me type up. 
Mr. L," I said, 


do with waterways and . and things? 





I'll just never forget the very 
"But, 
"doesn't it have something to 


And 


we don't have any water around here—not even a 


a lake!" 


Of course Mr. L quickly ex— 


plained IM to me, in his best my—dear—young— 


lady manner. That was three years ago. 


Since 


then, well, we've been doing a land office (oh 


dear! ) business with Inland Marine and PLM. 


One of our policyholders calls it his ''rest— 


easy'' insurance. 


stop to think what it insures against what! 


"Profitable business, too," says Mr. L, 
you know your prospect. 


that PLM policy..." 


And you can't beat 


And it's no wonder, when you 


“when 





MR. LOCAL AGENT 


Are you getting your share of the potential profits in 
writing personal property under Inland Marine? The 
insuring public is showing an ever-growing interest in 
this single-policy, all-risk protection. PLM has just 
produced a business-getting folder on Inland Marine. 
Better send for a sample copy. You may want to put 


it to work for you. It’s yours free. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


STURDY AS THE OaK 


LM 


Orpen red 1895 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES “In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance’ 
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OUR COMPLETE BUDGET PLAN KIT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU ON REQUEST 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE 





D, MASS. 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











ADMITTED MULTIPLE LINE 


REINSURANCE 
Pro Rata 





Swiss National Insurance Company Ltd. 
Basel. Switzerland 


JOSEPH WEINTRAUB, MANAGER, INC. 
United States Manager 


901 N.E. 2nd Avenue e Miami, Florida 
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ent herein listed ever had or do you 
or any such dependent now have 
—,” then it lists twenty-six items 
and winds up: “or any other bodily 
defect or infirmity, if so state par- 
ticulars”—and there is a space 3%” 
by 334” in which to state all of the 
particulars of all of the disabilities 
now or previously suffered by the 
applicant or any of his dependents. 
The next question is: “have you or 
any member herein listed had med- 
ical or surgical advice or treatment 
or any departure ftom good health 
within the last five years? If so, 
state particulars in question nine.” 
In question nine there is a space 
%.” long on whi¢h to show the 
date or dates of the various disabili- 
ties with a space '1%,” long and 
a wide to state all of the par- 
ticulars of all the medical or sur- 
gical advice or treatment received 
within the last five years by the 
applicant and all of the dependents 
listed. 


If your prospect told you that his 
wife was in the Episcobapterian 
Memorial Hospital last fall for a 
few days from what they called 
Choleocystitis and that Doctor Am- 
brose Hossenpfeffer was in attend- 
ance and that his address was 1316 
Northwest Highway—and you were 
provided with a space 4.” by 1% 4” 
in which to give that information, 
wouldn’t you be tempted to conclude 
that it wasn’t important after all— 
that the home office didn’t really 
want all of that information—that 
they want to do the real underwrit- 
ing themselves, so let them do it? 


Lest the reader surmise the ap- 
plication I am talking about is 
unique, let me assure him I have 
examined those of other companies 
which are little if any better. Ex- 
amine your own, try to insert the 
information the underwriter says he 
wants in the space provided and see 
how you make out. If you can’t do 
it, why be naive enough to believe 
an agent is going to keep on trying? 
The average agent is as loyal and 
conscientious as any other group but 
even he isn’t superhuman and there 
is no sense kidding yourself all of 
them are goirig to do something you 
probably wouldn’t do under similar 
circumstances. 
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If the home office expects the con- 


scientious agent to do a conscien- 9 
tious job of field underwriting they ULL VERED 
need to furnish him adequate tools & 


and adequate instructions. A short 
and simple pamphlet, clearly stating Paint the full 

the company’s attitude and under- picture of rising 
writing practices pertaining at least replacement cost 
to those diseases listed in the ap- when discussing 
plication and, perhaps, in addition, . th 

to a few of the more common dis- ; ace ae mies 
eases that may constitute impair- a } your client. 
ment—and if they will include spe- Ke Full fire and 
cific instructions regarding detailed Z 
information needed in all exceptions, 
the agent will have a better under- 
standing, and from the _horse’s 


casualty coverage 
with the friendly 
service companies 


mouth, of what is expected in field : | we gee er, 
underwriting. 4 and peace of mind. 


Three Percent Rejections 


eee dee eS CULL 
Such a pamphiet could weil 1n- 
clude the exsianiiies that approxi- x FIRE INSURANCE 


mately three percent of applications . f COMPANY 
will be rejected or policies restricted 


and that the agent must realize that 

while this percentage is relatively in- THE CANADIAN 
significant so far as he is concerned UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE INDEMNITY 

it could easily become disastrous to 208 WEST 8th ST., LOS ANGELES COMPANY 

the company if all business submitted 
were accepted as applied for. Not 


only will the acceptance of uninsur- 
able risks eventually bankrupt the 


the agent OF eeawel cielo ) | Radio Stations ..Coast to Coast... 
earned, the issuance of coverage to )) are telling Millions of People about 


clients who are not entitled to it Z4 
will inevitably lead to unsatisfactory TU 
claim settlements and the agent’s MU AL OMAHA 
loss of prestige in his own com- : 
munity. Some of the old hands in Using THREE GREAT RADIO NETWORKS, Mutual of 
the business know these things but Omaha's most powerful ground-breaking" campaign 
practically none of the new people : is now in full swing. Arthur Godfrey, on 200 CBS sta- 
? tions ... Don McNeill and his Breakfast Club on 350 ABC stations 
é : . . » Bob Considine on more than 550 MBS stations . . . each week 
oe of service have never thought Says pinaion = every American family Ra menage ~ 
of it. “Mutual of Omaha protection pays!" Backing up this radio 
If the writing agent can partici- campaign is a series pe large pe ems in nokia tibaiindi and 
pate in the interview wherever there newspaper Sunday sections, plus millions of direct mail pieces. 
is a disputed claim adjustment be- Leads are streaming in, for prompt follow-up by Mutual's 10,000 
cause of misrepresentation in the ap- enthusiastic representatives. Would you like to join these “Pace- 
plication or because of benefits ex- Setters?" Just mail the coupon today! 
pected that are not provided in the 
policy, he will soon become educated 
in the importance of careful field Mutual 
underwriting. If the home office OF OMAH 
will advise him of the reasons for 
delay in policy issuance—of the ne- Mutual Benefit 
cessity for additional information— Health & Accident Association 
of the reasons for riders or declina- Home Office: Omaha, Nebr. 
tions—he will have a much better 
concept of home office underwriting. 
If it will furnish him with the tools V. J. Sxutt, President 
(Continued on the next page) 








do and many of the older people in 


Dept. BN 
Mutual of Omaha, 
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{ am interested in a profitable career with the 
largest exclusive health and accident company in 
the world. Please RUSH complete information. 
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Field Underwriting—Continued 


that are necessary if he is to supply 
the information wanted, he will do 
a better job of field underwriting. 

Assuming that, for some me- 
chanical reason I don’t understand, 
it is impossible to increase the size 
of applications sufficiently to provide 
adequate space for the information 
the company claims it wants, is there 
any reason why there should not be 
the equivalent of a Part Two Non- 
Medical Life application to obtain 
the health history information it 
does want? If his company really 
wants the agent to have a concept 
of field underwriting that embodies 
its importance to the proper evalua- 
tion of the risk, it must take the 
matter seriously enough to provide 
him with adequate tools and ade- 
quate information so that he can 
do an effective job. If his concept 
of home office underwriting is to in- 
clude the conviction that it is both 
competent and in his own best in- 
terest, as well as necessary for the 
financial success of the company, 
it is necessary to take the time and 
make the effort to properly and 
promptly inform him of any action 
that otherwise may embarass him in 
his dealings with his clients, or that 
deprives him of commissions he 
thinks he has earned. 


J 
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A. & H. REINSURANCE 


“A BROAD SEGMENT of the American 
public is in line to finance all or 
part of another government-spon- 
sored ‘giveaway’ program—this time 
in the field of health insurance,” 
President Horace W. Brower, Oc- 
cidental of California, said recently. 
The bill to provide reinsurance of 
voluntary health plans, he said, is 
apparently designed to encourage in- 
surance companies to make health 
insurance available to people who 
are now too old to qualify, or unin- 
surable by reason of existing sick- 
ness or disability, and to people who 
cannot afford to buy it. Mr. Brower 
was speaking to top agents of his 
company. 

He asserted that if insurance com- 
panies placed on the market health 
insurance that included these unin- 
surables, higher premiums would 
have to be charged, the companies 
would be forced to operate at a loss, 
or the taxpayer would have to sub- 
sidize the plan. 

Pointing to the progress in new 
coverages and number of people 
insured, Mr. Brower said, “I’m 
confident that health insurance is 
now and will continue to be rapidly 
expanded and improved. The gov- 
ernment is not going to accelerate 
this growth by fathering an eco- 
nomically unsound giveaway pro- 
gram.” 

A conference to consider the prac- 
ticability of establishing non-govern- 
mental facilities for accident and 
health reinsurance has been sug- 
gested by Representative Priest of 
Tennessee, chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. He has invited members 
of the Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance and other representatives 
of A. & H. carriers to meet with him 
to discuss the matter. 


A. & H. LEGISLATION 


MUCH OF THE ACCIDENT and health 
legislation introduced in the 45 leg- 
islatures in session this year was of 
a restrictive nature, John P. Hanna, 
managing director of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference, 
told the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference. Thirteen of the states con- 
sidered legislation narrowing the 
terms of renewability and cancella- 


tion, he said, with the bills being 
defeated in all states except North 
Carolina where action is still pend- 
ing. In a partial report of legislation 
of a more positive nature, Mr. Hanna 
listed: (1) The uniform individual 
accident and sickness policy provi- 
sions law introduced in ten and 
passed in three jurisdictions with en- 
couraging prospects of passage in 
four additional states (it is expected 
forty-one jurisdictions will have 
the law by the end of the current 
sessions) ; the state fair trade prac- 
tices act introduced in twelve. states 
and passed in four with seven more 
expected to pass it (it is now law in 
thirty-three jurisdictions) ; and the 
unauthorized insurers service of pro- 
cess act introduced in thirteen states, 
passed in seven and expected to pass 
in at least five more (it is now law 
in thirty-six jurisdictions). Cur- 
rently twenty-four states have all 
three of these uniform laws and this 
total is expected to be increased to 
thirty-two by the end of the present 
sessions. 


POLICYHOLDER TREATMENT 


WHILE A SCRUTINY by the insurance 
department of accident and health 
policy provisions, other than the 
standard provisions, is an important 
safeguard, a more effective test of 
the propriety of such provisions 
lies in a careful review of the treat- 
ment of policyholders, according to 
Sidney Michaelson, Chief of the 
Policy Bureau of the New York 
State Insurance Department. 

Mr. Michaelson, addressing the 
examiners of the New York State 
Insurance Department, pointed out’ 
that the nature and frequency of 
the inquiries and complaints made 
by accident and health policyholders 
to the insurance department, provide 
an effective means of determining 
whether policy provisions were 
clearly understood by the policy- 
holder at the time of purchase, and 
were properly interpreted and ap- 
plied by the company. 

The speaker asserted that “the 
extent of policyholder complaints 
may indicate the need for a full field 
examination of the company’s claim 
adjustment file. If such an examina- 
tion reveals evidence of undesirable 
‘post-claim underwriting’ practices, 
this evidence will be of material as- 
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sistance in the development of 
recommended changes in policy 
wording. In some instances, the 
superintendent may determine that 
the form should be withdrawn 
entirely.” 

Evidence of the improper han- 
dling of claims may also arise in the 
course of the regular examination of 
companies, resulting in appropriate 
action by the department. 


POLIO AND A & H 


THE DEVELOPMENT of a successful 
vaccine for the prevention of para- 
lytic poliomyelitis will undoubtedly 
have an effect on accident and health 
insurance, particularly the special- 
ized dread disease policies, but it is 
too soon to evaluate it as yet. Many 
policyholders may elect to continue 
their polio policies to insure against 
expenses in connection with the 
disease which are separate from its 
paralytic phases according to a 
spokesman of the Continental Casu- 
alty Company. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has reduced the rates on its 
individual and family hospital ex- 
pense policies by 5%. The company 
recognizes that the full results of 
the Salk vaccine are yet to be ap- 
praised but has based the rate reduc- 
tion of the tests of the vaccine plus 
generally better experience. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
COUNCIL 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE on Health 
Insurance has appointed five com- 
mittees to assist in the organization 
of the new accident and sickness 
trade association proposed recently. 
Tentative name for the new group 
is the Health Insurance Council of 
America, Incorporated. The com- 
mittees with their temporary chair- 
men are: Finance, W. L. Bates, vice 
president, Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York; Legal, 
Millard Bartels, vice president and 
general counsel, Travelers Insurance 
Company; Membership, J. Henry 
Smith, vice president and associate 
actuary, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society ; Nominating, Jarvis Farley, 
secretary, treasurer and actuary, 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance 
Company; and Planning, J. W. 
Scherr, Jr., executive vice president, 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Company. 
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the policy is divided into two parts: 
Coverage A dealing with liability 
under workmen's compensation laws 
and Coverage B dealing with liability 
for damages under the common law. 
Coverage A of the policy is simple 
and direct. The insurer agrees to 
pay promptly when due all com- 
pensation and other benefits required 
of the insured by the workmen's 
compensation law and any occupa- 
tional disease law of a state desig- 
nated in Item 3 of the Declarations. 
Thus coverage is made applicable in 
a given state by simply designating 
that state in Item 3 of the policy 
Declarations. It is also to be noted 
that this simple insuring clause 
makes the coverage apply automatic- 
ally to all operations not specifically 
excluded or otherwise insured. Un- 
der the old form of policy, it was 
necessary to attach an endorsement 
citing the workmen’s compensation 
law under which coverage was to be 
afforded and, in many jurisdictions, 
the coverage so afforded applied only 
to the operations specifically de- 
scribed in the Declarations of the 
policy or in endorsements made a 
part of it. Under the new form, the 
mere entry of the name of any state 
in the Declarations automatically op- 
erates to provide coverage under 
Coverage A for the insured’s liability 
under the workmen’s compensation 
law of that state and, if any such 
designated state has a separate occu- 
pational disease law, also under the 
occupational disease law. 


Longshore Risks 


Where the operations of an in 
sured include employees subject to 
the U. S. Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers Compensation Act, no 
insurance is automatically afforded 
under that Act even though the op- 
erations are conducted in a state 
designated in the Declarations. It 
was considered desirable to require 
the policy to be endorsed to provide 
this coverage so as to give specific 
consideration to the underwriting 
and filing problems of each long- 
shore risk. This is readily under- 
stood because when coverage is af- 
forded by the policy under the Long- 
shoremen’s Act, in one or more 
states, filings must be made with each 
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of the compensation districts estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation in which all or any 
part of any such state is located. 

Provision is also made to exclude 
from coverage those provisions of 
any workmen’s compensation law 
or occupational disease law which 
provide non-occupational disability 
benefits. Although that provision is 
presently required because of the ex- 
tension of the New York Workmen’s 
Compensation Law to provide such 
benefits, it also takes care of the 
possibility of any other state in the 
future extending its workmen’s com- 
pensation law to apply to non-occu- 
pational disability. 


Coverage B 


Coverage B of Insuring Agree- 

ment I provides coverage for the 
employer against unknown develop- 
ments with respect to traumatic in- 
juries or disease to his employees 
not within the purview of the work- 
men’s compensation act. This agree- 
ment is deserving of particular anal- 
ysis and reads as follows: 
“To pay on behalf of the insured all 
sums which the insured shall become 
legally obligated to pay as damages 
because of bodily injury by accident 
or disease, including death, at any 
time resulting therefrom, sustained 
in the United States of America, its 
territories or possessions or Canada, 
by any employee of the insured aris- 
ing out of and in the course of his 
employment by the insured either in 
operations in a state designated in 
Item 3 of the Declarations or in 
operations necessary or incidental 
thereto.” 

Compared with the old policy, we 

see these changes : 
Coverage is now afforded for bodily 
injury by disease, whereas the cov- 
erage as afforded by endorsement 
of the old policy was limited to “‘oc- 
cupational disease” which has been 
defined as one which is peculiar to 
or incident to a particular employ- 
ment and one to which employees in 
general or the public is not exposed. 
Unlike the old policy which required 
the attachment of one or more en- 
dorsements to extend coverage for 
disease on various limited bases, the 
new policy includes any disease aris- 
ing out of and in the course of em- 
ployment of the insured. 


The new policy disregards date of 
incapacity and extends coverage for 
injury by disease provided written 
claim is brought against the insured 
within thirty-six months after the 
end of the policy year. Insuring 
Agreement IV provides that in a 
disease case the company covering 
the insured at the time of the last 
injurious exposure of the employee 
in the employment of the insured is 
the company that is liable. This 
statement of coverage follows the 
generally accepted and recognized 
practice of the companies in handling 
occupational disease cases under the 
workmen's compensation laws. The 
pertinent words of this Insuring 
Agreement are to be found in the 
laws of many states. 

The employers’ liability provisions 
of Coverage B are very important. 
They not only protect the insured 
at law for claims made by any em- 
ployee injured in the state or states 
designated in the policy, but also for 
injuries to those employees emanat- 
ing from the designated states to 
work anywhere in the United States 
of America, its territories or posses- 
sions, or in Canada, provided the 
operations at locations in areas not 
designated in the policy are neces- 
sary or incidental to operations in 
the state or states that are desig- 
nated. The employers’ liability cov- 
erage in conjunction with the work- 
men’s compensation coverage af- 
forded by the new policy approaches 
the ideal of giving an insured vir- 
tually complete protection with re- 
spect to claims by employees for 
work injuries. 

It should be noted that Coverage 
B applies only to injuries “arising 
out of and in the course of employ- 
ment.” In order to avoid any gap 
in the coverage between this policy 
and the standard liability policies, 
the phrase “arising out of and in 
the course of employment” has also 
been adopted in the employers’ liabil- 
ity exclusion of the liability policies. 


Six Exclusions 


There are six short and concise 
exclusions identified (a) to (f) in- 
clusive. Because the new policy pro- 
vides coverage for all operations 
within a state designated in Item 3 
of the Declarations, it is necessary to 
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exclude coverage for any operations 
in such state which are otherwise 
insured or are self-insured. Exclu- 
sion (a) accomplishes this purpose. 

Exclusion (b) deals with the 
situation where the insured employs 
farm labor or domestic servants in 
addition to employees engaged in 
operations which are within the pur- 
view of the workmen’s compensation 
law. In many cases the insured 
would not want the coverage auto- 
matically extended to such domestic 
servants or farm labor. The object 
of Exclusion (b) is to prevent the 
automatic application of the cover- 
age of the policy to farm laborers 
and domestic servants to the extent 
that it is possible under existing 
laws. It also prevents the issuance 
of the policy from becoming an auto- 
matic election by the insured to 
bring himself within the workmen’s 
compensation law with respect to 
these types of employees. There- 
fore, the policy does not apply to 
any domestic, farm or agricultural 
employment not described in the 
Declarations unless by law the policy 
is required to apply to such employ- 
ments. 


Contractual Liability 


The remaining four exclusions 
apply only to Coverage B. Exclu- 
sion (c) makes it clear there is no 
coverage for liability assumed by the 
insured under any contract or agree 
ment. Where an insured enters into 
an agreement with another whereby 
he agrees to indemnify and hold 
harmless the other party from any 
claims or suits for injuries brought 
by his employees, it is necessary that 
specific contractual liability coverage 
be arranged. Coverage for such as- 
sumed liability must be arranged 
separately, usually as a part of com- 
prehensive or general liability in 
surance and may not be a part of 
the workmen’s compensation policy. 

Exclusion (d) rules out coverage 
under Coverage B with respect to 
any employee employed in violation 
of law with the knowledge or ac 
quiescence of the insured or any ex- 
ecutive officer thereof. The same 
exclusion also eliminates coverage 
for punitive or exemplary damages 
on account of bodily injury to or 
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death of any employee employed in 
violation of law, whether or not with 
the knowledge or acquiescence of 
the insured. 

Exclusion (e) deals with a situa- 
tion already mentioned. There is no 
coverage for disease claims under 
Coverage B unless brought within 
thirty-six months after the end of 
the policy period, thus eliminating 
the previous requirement that in- 
capacity result within twelve months 
after the policy terminates. 

Because Coverage B adopts the 
concept of “sums which the insured 
shall become legally obligated to 
pay,” Exclusion (f) is necessary to 
prevent the assumption under Cov- 
erage B of any liability under a 
workmen’s compensation act, which 
is properly the subject of Coverage 
A, and further, to prevent the as- 
sumption under Coverage B of any 
liability imposed under an unem- 
ployment compensation law, a dis- 
ability benefits law, or any similar 
law. 

The conditions of the policy 
closely follow the corresponding con- 
ditions in other liability policies. 
Condition I incorporates provisions 
simplifying the procedures of the 
old policy. Under the old form, en- 
dorsements were necessary for in- 
cluding specific manual requirements 
such as interim audits, overtime re- 
numeration, and changes in rates or 
rating plans, whether or not due to 
amendments in law affecting bene- 
fits. By incorporating by reference 
the “Manuals in use by the com- 
pany” as approved by the state su- 
pervisory authorities, the need for 
various endorsements has been elim- 
inated. This places upon the com- 
pany and the producer the respon- 
sibility to inform the insured as to 
payroll or other records which must 
be maintained in order to obtain the 
benefits of particular rating pro- 
visions, as for example, the over- 
time renumeration. Retrospective 
and premium discount endorsements 
will continue to be necessary. 

Condition 2 of the policy deals 
with special provisions pertaining to 
policies written for a period in ex- 
cess of one year. In the event the 
policy period for a long term policy 
is not made up of complete twelve 
month periods, an endorsement is 
to be attached to the policy specify- 
ing which of the consecutive periods 


is less than twelve months. The 
periods so designated depend upon 
the applicable experience rating or 
other manual rules. 

Condition 3 deals with situations 
where the insured is a partnership 
or a joint venture. This condition 
makes it clear that operations of a 
partner or a member of a joint 
venture, which are not operations of 
the partnership or the joint venture, 
are eliminated from the coverage 
afforded to such a risk. 


Right of Inspection 


Condition 4 deals with the right of 
the insuring company and any rating 
authority having jurisdiction by law 
to inspect the insured’s work places, 
machinery and equipment covered 
by the policy and to audit the in- 
sured’s books and records insofar 
as they relate to the premium basis 
or the subject matter of the insur- 
ance. The old policy reserved the 
right to audit within one year after 
final termination of the policy. The 
new policy extends this period to 
three years. 

Conditions 5, 6 and 7 deal with 
the duties required of the insured in 
respect to giving notice to the com- 
pany of all injuries, claims or suits 
and the assistance and cooperation 
of the insured in those matters. 
These are familiar provisions and 
need no special comment. 

Condition 8 sets forth the statu- 
tory obligations of the company 
under each of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of the states desig- 
nated in the Declarations of the pol- 
icy. However, the obligations of the 
company are not intended to be 
inclusive of payments in excess of 
the benefits regularly provided by 
the workmen’s compensation law, if 
the law requires the excess payment 
because the injury to the employee 
is due to the serious and wilful mis- 
conduct of the insured. With re- 
spect to Coverage A, it is also pro- 
vided that the insured and not the 
company shall be liable for excess 
benefits or penalty payments re- 
quired by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law because of injury to any 
employee employed by the insured in 
violation of law with the knowledge 
or acquiescence of the insured or any 
executive officer thereof. 
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Many workmen’s compensation 
laws provide coverage for minors. 
In some _ jurisdictions, however, 
double compensation or additional 
penalties are provided and minors 
in a number of jurisdictions enjoy 
special benefit provisions by law. 
Therefore, employers should exer- 
cise extreme caution in employing 
persons who are legally classified 
as minors. 

The first sentence of condition 9 
makes clear that damages for “care 
and loss of services” and recoveries 
from the insured in “third party in- 
demnity over” actions growing out 
of bodily injury to employees of the 
insured are within the scope of Cov- 
erage B. The latter type of case 
deals with a situation where an em- 
ployee of one employer sues another 
party and then that party brings an 
action against the employer. 

Condition 9 of the policy also deals 
with the application of the limit of 
liability under Coverage B, which 
carries one limit only, the basic limit 
being $25,000 for all damages be- 
cause of bodily injury by accident 
sustained by one or more employees 
in any one accident. The same limit 


is the total limit of the company’s 


liability for all damages because 
of bodily injury by disease sustained 
by one or more employees of the 
insured in any one state designated 
in item 3 of the Declarations or in 
operations necessary or incidental 
thereto. As respects disease, this is 
an aggregate limit by state of all 
disease claims the 
period. 

The remaining conditions follow 
similar provisions in other familiar 
policies and require no specific com- 
ment. 


during policy 


Declarations of the Policy 


The Declarations of the new pol- 
icy are neatly and concisely set up. 

Item I is so drawn as to require 
a minimum of typed entries for the 
very large number of policies cover- 
ing single location risks. The phrase 
“usual work places” in its applica 
tion to contracting risks is intended 
to relate only to permanent locations 
and does not require the entry of all 
job sites. 

Item 2 of the Declarations estab- 
lishes a fixed policy period related 
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to standard time at the address of 
the insured, rather than standard 
time at the place of operations or the 
place of injury as under the old 
policy. For risks carrying on some 
operations at a location in a time 
zone different from that of the in- 
sured’s address, there will be a gap 
or overlap in coverage at the moment 
when a policy on the old form is 
replaced by a policy on the new 
form. In every case where this gap 
or overlap exists, the ‘amendment 
of policy period” endorsement 
should be attached to the replacing 
policy. 

Item 3 of the Declarations is a 
very important provision of the pol- 
icy and must be completed with spe 
cial care because the entry or entries 
in this item constitute the coverage 
control of the policy. The designa- 
tion in this item of a state provides 
insurance for the entire liability of 
the insured under the workmen's 
compensation law and any occupa- 
tional disease law of that state and 
for all operations of the insured in 
that state which are not specifically 
excluded or otherwise insured. Fur- 
ther comment regarding completion 
of this item in connection with risks 
having multi-state operations will be 
tied in with our review of the “All 
States’ endorsement which has been 
devised for use in connection with 
the Standard Provisions Program. 

Item 4 of the Declarations per- 
tains to the classification of opera- 
tions of the insured. In this item 
should be included the classification 
wording descriptive of the opera- 
tions carried on by the insured at 
the inception of the policy. 

In item 5 of the Declarations a 
single limit is to be entered, which 
shall apply in accordance with the 
provisions of condition 9, as pre- 
viously discussed, to all operations 
of the insured. If the manual re- 
quires a different limit of liability 
for certain operations, such differ- 
ent limit of liability is in each case 
written into the policy by endorse- 
ment. 

Present day business has shown 
an increasing tendency to enlarge 
operations and territory beyond state 
boundaries. When this occurs, we 
must deal with the resulting prob- 
lems of the employer from 3 sources. 

First, the necessary protection of 
the liability of the employer under 


_ applicable workmen’s compensation 


laws or the common law. 

Secondly, the compliance with ap- 
plicable workmen’s compensation 
laws to avoid fines or penalties im- 
posed upon the employer for failure 
to comply with the requirements of 
such laws. 

Third, the problem of public rela- 
tions created by disabling work in- 
juries for which compensation and 
medical benefits may not be payable 
in the absence of specific provisions 
to take care of excepted employ- 
ments. Experience has shown that 
most employers are not only con- 
cerned with proper protection of 
their liability to employees for work 
injuries but also want medical bills 
and loss of earnings to be cared for 
at least to the extent that coverag> 
could have been made available un- 
der a workmen’s compensation law. 

The degree of protection receive 
by an employee or employer is af- 
fected by the various administrative 
provisions of the different laws. In 
twenty-nine states, employers are 
exempt if they employ less than a 
certain number of people. Nine 
states provide that their compensa- 
tion laws apply only to hazard- 
ous employment. In most. states, 
workers in excepted or excluded 
employments may be brought under 
the coverage of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law through voluntary 
action of the employer. In other 
states such action must be concurred 
in by the employee. 


All States Endorsement 


This leads us to the point that the 
All States endorsement prepared for 
use with the new policy is not the 
solution, in many cases, of the three 
problems previously mentioned and 
emphasizes the importance of the 
completion of item 3 of the policy 
declarations which, as already stated, 
is the coverage control of the policy. 

The All States endorsement 
clearly provides that it does not 
constitute workmen’s compensation 
insurance as required of an em- 
ployer under the laws of any state, 
nor does the endorsement apply to 
fines or penalties imposed on the 
insured for failure to comply with 
the requirements of any workmen's 
compensation law. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more Maryland Hospital Expense Insurance. 








The New Look—from page 44 


The endorsement merely agrees 
to reimburse the insured for all com- 
pensation and other benefits re- 
quired of the insured under the 
workmen’s compensation or occupa- 
tional disease law of any state not 
designated in item 3 of the Declara- 
tions, other than the monopolistic 
state fund states of Nevada, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, 
West Virginia or Wyoming, in 
which states private carriers are not 
permitted to afford workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Thus, strictly 
speaking, in the event of an injury 
where the employer is not required 
to pay compensation or other bene- 
fits under a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, there is no indemnity for 
loss of wages or medical expense 
incurred by the injured employee. 

It is for these reasons that the 
endorsement informs the insured 
that he is to give notice to the com- 
pany before or within a reasonable 
time after the commencement of 
operations in states not designated 
in item 3 of the Declarations. Also, 
that the insured shall, if requested 
by the company, take whatever 
action is necessary to bring himself 
within the workmen’s compensation 
and occupational disease laws of the 
states in which the operations are 
conducted. It is then provided that 
the company will issue, in the form 
required by such laws, and the in- 
sured shall accept, workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage under such laws 
and the insurance afforded by the 
endorsement with respect to those 
particular operations, shall there- 
upon terminate. 

It is most important that we check 


with each insured the scope of 


operations outside the home state. 
With respect to contracting risks 
or any other risk having operations 
at fixed locations in other states, 
even though temporary, such states 
should be specifically declared in 
item 3 of the policy Declarations 
and proper steps taken to comply 
with the workmen’s compensation 
law of such states. 

The mere fact that the workmen’s 
compensation law of the home state 
is extraterritorial does not eliminate 
the need of a careful review of the 
actual scope of operations. Where 
the workmen’s compensation law is 
extraterritorial and activities of the 
insured outside the state are limited 
to traveling salesmen who are resi- 
dents of and whose contract of em- 
ployment was made in the state, the 
attachment of the All States en- 
dorsement should suffice except for 
clarification of status in the monop- 
olistic state fund states. On the 
other hand, if the salesman is not a 
resident of the home state or if the 
contract of hire although made in 
the home state, is expressly for 
service exclusively outside the state, 
specific provision for applicable 
states should be made in item 3 of 
the Declarations, in addition to the 
attachment of the All States en- 
dorsement. 

It is therefore important to obtain 
a listing of all employees who cross 
state lines, indicating the state of 
hire, the state of domicile, the states 
traveled, whether the employee 
works from his home or whether he 
reports to a sales office, other than 
the home office of the insured. With 
this information, the underwriter 
can work with the agent in devising 
proper protection and voluntary 
compensation insurance. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of The 
Underwriting Printing and Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of The Weekly 
Underwriter, and other insurance 
publications, with offices at 116 
John Street, New York City, follow- 
ing the annual stockholders meeting 
elected Donald E. Wolff president. 
In that capacity he succeeds L. 
Alexander Mack, who has become 
board chairman. At the same time 
secretary John P. Jeffrey was also 
named treasurer. 


This is the first change in forty- 
two years in the top official manage- 
ment of this 96-year old publication. 
Mr. Mack, on November 17 would 
have completed that number of years 
as president. He has been an officer 
of the corporation for fifty-one 
years, having been elected secretary 
in 1904. 


Mr. Wolff joined The Weekly 
Underwriter staff in February 1945 
as cashier. During the next four 
years he capably filled that position 
as well as those of advertising man- 
ager, production manager and as- 
sistant to the president. In 1949 he 
was elected executive vice president 
of the corporation. 


Mr. Jeffrey has been with the cor- 
poration for thirty-three years. In 
1945 he was named secretary, and 
now takes over the added duties of 
treasurer. A native of Scotland he 
came to this country as a youth. 
After his schooling he associated 
with a Wall Street brokerage firm, 
and following service in the U. S. 
Army during World War I he 
joined The Weekly Underwriter in 
1922. 
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THATS NOTHING / VEG 
ILL BET MY BOSS SAVES 
PEOPLE MORE MONEY _ 
THAN ANYBODY @& 
IN TOWN. HES AN 


INSURANCE AGENT/& 
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Perhaps you never thought of your insurance agent as a man who saves peo- 
ple money. But look at the record. When the Bishops’ house burned, insur- 
ance took care of the $27,000 loss. When the Millers were sued for $75,000 
as a result of an automobile accident, insurance paid the claims. When the 
Blake home was burglarized, insurance covered the $5,600 loss. Who had 
advised all these people on their insurance needs . . . and told them what to 
do when the loss occurred? Their local agent. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





This advertisement also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN 
JOURNAL, NATION'S BUSINESS Clinton L. Allen, President 





STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 





To Give You Complete 
Peace of Mind 


When your local agent or broker 
places your policy with the Aetna 
Insurance Group, he is giving 
you the best possible protection. 
He knows that from the founding 
of the Aetna in 1819—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 








Auto Ins. Marketing—from page 28 


panies prefer teaching insurance to 
a successful non-insurance salesman 
to teaching “sales techniques” to a 
technical insurance expert. Some 
companies like to recruit agents who 
are suited by background, training, 
or interest to a certain market they 
want to reach. They feel that if a 
man is familiar with the market he 
wants to serve he will do a better 
job. Establishment of new compen- 
sation plans is another device used 
successfully by different companies. 
Increase in commission -rates alone 
has definitely not proven to be the 


“general remedy” which it once was 
considered. Some companies set a 
production bonus for reaching a 
certain quota. Some use a persist- 
ency bonus depending on the agent’s 
ability to retain his business. Some 
pay a contingent commission depend- 
ing upon the loss ratio. There ap- 
pears to be a growing tendency to 
imitate the life approach with a 
higher initial compensation and a 
lower renewal fee, more in the 
nature of a service charge. 

New compensation plans are not 
only being set up on the agency level 
but on the supervisory level as well. 
Has your company considered in- 
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Service does Pay 


Says a Pearl-Ameri-an Agent in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. This is his story: 


“Maintenance by local agents of an office 

costing approximately half the average 

commission received is a distinct service 

’ to the insuring public and I pass this inci- 

\/j dent along as proof. About 4 P.M. one 

/ Saturday a chap walked into our office 

about insuring his pickup truck for Fire, 

; Theft and Collision. Our person in charge 
tl 


was not too experienced in automobile 
matters however knew that losses don’t wait and so succeeded in 
convincing the prospect that he should act at once. A binder was 
immediately executed with a copy to the assured and a copy mailed 
to the Company. Early Monday morning the assured was in our 
office asking if the piece of ‘paper’ given him on Saturday was any 
good. When told that it was he said the private garage where he 
stored his truck had burned Sunday morning, and that his truck 
had been totally destroyed. When he learned that his loss would be 
taken care of promptly tears of joy and gratitude ran down his 
cheeks. He had purchased this pickup truck second-hand from 
money he had saved over a long period out of a laborer’s pay and 
it certainly made us feel good to think that the fact that we had 
our office open prevented what for this man would have been a most 
disastrous loss.” 
WE too are proud to be a part of a system which makes our 
product so readily available. 
Every Pearl-American Agent has at his command the facilities 
of one of the world’s greatest companies. We invite your inquiry. 


WE BELIEVE 

the properly qualified “‘Independent” local agent can best SERVE the 
insuring public. Unlike the “‘Captive’’ agent he is free to utilize the in- 
surance facilities of the world. In the present and continuing struggle 
between “‘Independent”’ and ‘‘Captive’’ agents it is important that this 
capacity of THE “Independent Local Agent” to SERV E be emphasized 
again and again. This series of twelve actual stories of everyday service 
rendered by ‘‘Independent” agents is published in that spirit. Reprints 
are available without cost or obligation. 


on — men GROUF 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

THE EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 








stituting plans of paying field men 
and sales supervisors on an incentive 
or contingent bonus depending upon 
the sales results or profit in their 
territory over and above a minimum 
base salary? 

ae 

Specialized Training 


Specialized training is another de- 
vice used by some companies to 
achieve increased production. Some 
companies have set up special execu- 
tive programs embracing general 
management as well as insurance 
subjects to broaden the knowledge 
of its field force. Some companies 
have found great value in setting up 
special management institutes either 
in the home office or in the field. Ex- 
amples are programs of the “work- 
shop” type as set up by our firm for 
several clients. Other companies 
find that liaison or joint committees 
among the agent, field staff and com- 
pany men can speed results. 

Much of the discussion relating to 
“Commissions” and “Acquisition 
Costs,” appears to be conducted in 
a “hush hush” or “emotional man- 
ner” rather than with an “objective” 
and “above-board approach.” Com- 
panies as well as agents sometimes 
forget that certain functions have to 
be performed by somebody and it is 
not the amount of compensation or 
the rate of commission which should 
be examined, but what percentage 
of premium dollar is being paid for 
each function performed. A_pro- 
ducer is entitled to a reasonable com- 
pensation for his selling as well as 
his service efforts. This compensa- 
tion, however, must be in relation to 
the actual function or services he 
performs. Unfortunately, certain 
groups are urging the continuance of 
superfluous or costly functions in 
order to justify a commission rate. 
There is a trend away from this 
practice and compensation schemes 
are being based upon sales, service 
and work load performed. 

However, it is not on the agency 
level alone that a trend in reduction 
of distribution cost is desirable. The 
maintenance of a proper company 
field force consisting of field men 
and special agents, is a very heavy 
drain on the expense side. Many 
established companies, because of 
personality and other reasons, have 
been hesitant to reexamine their huge 
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field staff. With the mounting em- 
phasis on a reduction in distribution 
costs, such a re-evaluation is becom- 
ing mandatory. 

Has your company studied the 
optimum “span of control” of your 
field supervisors? Has your com- 
pany set standards which it can use 
as a yardstick for the measurement 
of field performance? Have you 
studied what size territory, keeping 
in mind urban vs. rural and other 
variations, a field man should super- 
vise ? 

The search for new outlets and 
points of contact between the agent 
and the public appears to be increas- 
ing. A few companies and agencies 
are trying to test the feasability of 
“walk-in” business, where the in- 
surance buyer looks up the seller 
rather than the established way of 
personal solicitation on part of the 
insurance agent. These experiments 
include the establishment of counters 
at department stores, the set-up of 
agencies in shopping centers and 
other efforts to move the insurance 
sales organization to places which 
will attract traffic. Whether these 
attempts will be able to reverse the 
established insurance distribution 
approach is yet to be seen. 

A pronounced trend in modern 
merchandising of automobile insur- 
ance has been the broadening of serv- 
ices provided both by companies and 
agents. This trend runs somewhat 
opposite to the efforts to cut out frills 
and reduce costs. To find the proper 
balance, however, is an important 
decision for top management. 

Allowing the customer to pay his 
premium in installments is becoming 
a generally accepted privilege ac- 
cording to studies our firm con- 
ducted recently. There is every evi- 
dence that the majority of the auto- 
mobile-buying public prefers to use 
a multiple payment plan even at a 
somewhat higher cost. 


Adjustment Facilities 


Adjustment facilities, also, are be- 
ing broadened as another aspect of 
providing more services. This has 
included attempts to permit agents, 
selected garages, or other inter- 
mediaries to settle losses. 


Some companies and agencies use 
special service representatives in 
order to permit the agent to devote 
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No. 3 of a Series 





SELL HARDER! 





Follow Client’s Changing Needs 


One advantage the local agent has, because of his loca- 
tion in the community he serves, is the opportunity to 
keep close tabs on his clients’ insurance situations. Per- 
sonal and business fortunes are not static and frequently 
changes occur which produce new exposures or the need 
for larger amounts of insurance » Agents can benefit 
from following closely all community personal news such 
as home sales, social and club life, marriages, deaths, and 
business personnels. Similar following of all activities 
and reports on the business in the community, sales and 
financial results, new buildings and alterations for expan- 
sion, and new machinery purchases should prove equally 
beneficial « In such news lie opportunities not only to 
increase your premium income, but important also, to 
impress upon your clients that your service includes 
constant alertness to their insurance interests. It is 
knowledge of the latter fact which will keep your clients 
convinced that your services are worth their cost, and 
will deter them from accepting self-service, direct writing 


competition. 


Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 


The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 


service. 


The field representatives of the Commercial 
Union - Ocean Group are co-operating daily 
with agents and brokers in their efforts to win 
recognition as professional local advisors from 
whom it pays to buy insurance protection and 








American Central 
Insurance Company 
The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California 
Insurance Company 
Columbia Casualty 
Company 
The Commercial 
Union Fire Ins. Co. 
The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 
Union Assurance 
Society Limited 











more time to selling. Other com- 
panies and agencies stress safety as 
one of their important service as- 
pects. They conduct safety highway 
programs, distribute films, and initi- 
ate other educational efforts which 
will benefit policyholders as well as 
the public. 

Most important has been the 
growing emphasis upon providing 
the policyholder with a “truly pro- 
fessional insurance service” of which 
automobile insurance is only one as- 
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pect. This frend toward establish- 
ing the professional status of the in- 
surance agent should benefit com- 
panies, agents and the public alike. 

Duplication of work between 
home office and branch or field offices 
contributes much to the present high 
distribution costs of many com- 
panies. While a great deal of effort 
is being devoted toward the improve- 
ment of this condition, it would ap- 
pear that greater stress ought to be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Auto Insurance Marketing—Cont. 


placed upon existing facts as com- 
pared with historical considerations. 
Plans, furthermore, should be 
tailored to each company’s individ- 
ual problems rather than following a 
general rule. 

For example, the single limit 
policy has been one means employed 
to cut administrative expenses. 
While some companies believe that 
it reduces the flexibility of contract, 
others feel that savings to agents as 
well as the insuring public through 
simplification of coverage afforded, 
and through expense-saving and im- 
proved rate-making procedures, far 
outweigh these disadvantages. 

Continuous policy contracts are 
used as an important expense saving 
by some companies which feel that 
they are in a superior position to 
issue renewal billings at reduced ex- 
pense. Others stress the benefits of 
having an agent personally deliver or 
send a new policy every year. Here 
again surveys by individual com- 
panies would seem indicated cover- 
ing such factors as the length of time 
an automobile policy stays on the 
books. 

For example, studies have shown 
that the cost of paper alone in the 
standard automobile policy amounts 
to about five cents to fifteen cents a 
policy; direct labor cost of prepar- 
ing the policy will add for most 
agency companies between ten cents 
and one dollar and company over- 
head an additional ten cents per 
policy. 

Thus one can safely say that the 
expense of issuing a policy to both 
company and agency will total be- 
tween twenty-five cents and more 
than one dollar. This expense is 
wasted on all renewal policies which 
are prepared by thousands of agents 
in advance of the policy anniversary 
and are not taken by the policyholder 
or returned for flat cancellation. 
According to other recent studies, 
many agency companies find that 
between 25% to 50% of all private 
passenger car automobile renewals 
are not taken. The savings ex- 
perienced through the mere elimina- 
tion of the expense of printing and 
preparing of renewal policies which 
are returned for flat cancellation or 
are duplicates of a previous unen- 
dorsed policy may be considerable 
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for certain companies. Does your 
company or agency know the length 
of time it is keeping the average 
automobile policy on the books? 
What is the ratio of your company’s 
‘not taken” policies to the total num- 
ber of policies issued? What is this 
adding to your distribution ex- 
penses ? 

Policy writing has been another 
process where great improvements 
have been made through mechanized 
means. Some companies issue the 
actual policy as well as the renewals 
on punch card equipment. Other 
companies request that agents com- 
plete the application form with a 
ball-point pen and through photo- 
copy methods eliminate all typing as 
well as reduce checking of errors. 
Some companies again have gone as 
far as letting the agent issue the con- 
tract directly in the field, while 
others believe that this reduces the 
dignity of the contract. The variety 
of policy issuing procedures used 
suggests no approach has become 
generally accepted. 

The requirement to have the pre- 
mium paid at least in part at the time 
the application is submitted is en- 
forced by a growing number of com- 
panies. This policy has several bene- 
fits. It eliminates the forty-five day 
flat cancellation period with its free 
insurance feature; it reduces collec- 
tion cost; there is no hazard of loss 
from the bankrupt agent, and it 
makes the money available earlier for 
investment purposes. 

The question of whether or not 
the company should bill the insured 
directly, as is the practice in the life 
insurance business, has become a 
controversial issue. The proponents 
claim that tabulating machines en- 
able them to perform this function 
at a lower cost. The opposition feels 
that it is more important for the 
agent to retain his own issue privi- 
lege. 


Electronic Equipment 


Much of the present controversy 
in connection with some of the above 
mentioned issues may come to a 
head through the introduction of 


electronic data-processing equip- 
ment. While there are a number of 
opinions as to the time when such 
machines will be put into practical 
use, it would appear that this step 
will make the established concepts 


of insurance accounting and process- 
ing antiquated. In the not too far 
distant future, a magnetic tape will 
probably be completed at the time a 
policy is written by the agent or dis- 
trict office and all other functions 
will then be performed from infor- 
mation contained on this tape. How- 
ever, an important note of caution 
must be inserted here about not ex- 
pecting too much from these elec- 
tronic brains. These machines can- 
not think and can only perform more 
speedily some of a companies’ ad- 
ministrative and processing func- 
tions. 


Will Still Excel 


Furthermore, as pointed out at the 
beginning of this article, only a 
fraction of the present distribution 
costs can be lowered through adop- 
tion of this type of equipment. In- 
surance will still have to be mer- 
chandised; companies with better 
market planning, better selection, 
training, compensation and super- 
vision, and better performance in the 
other areas discussed can still be 
expected to excel their competitors 
even if the latter have the most 
elaborate electronic setup, 

In conclusion, it becomes obvious 
that while there is no one system 
which provides an all out solution to 
automobile insurance distribution, 
there are definite techniques or ap- 
proaches to problems which have 
proven their superiority. However, 
they are not universally applicable, 
but must be tailor-made under expert 
guidance to the individual require- 
ments of a company or agency. As 
the insurance buyer becomes more 
and more sophisticated and edu- 
cated in the mysteries of the insur- 
ance business, he will demand better 
service at lower cost. A happy bal- 
ance must therefore be found be- 
tween reducing expenses on one hand 
and rendering satisfactory insur- 
ance service on the other hand. 

The companies and agencies 
which can be expected to lead in 
automobile insurance merchandising 
are those which have the courage 
objectively to evaluate the factors 
and trends discussed here in terms 
of their own needs and combine this 
fact-finding process with creative 
planning and action looking toward 
the future. 
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Nota 
Shot in 
the Dark! 


B. E. KUECHLE 
Vice President, Claims 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


ET THE PICTURES, and get 

‘em from all angles! That’s 

the usual order given to 
police photographers who are called 
upon to shoot everything from auto- 
mobile accidents to suicide cases. 
Visual evidence has helped close the 
file on many a police case, 


One Good Picture 


That’s why approximately 225 in- 
surance claim adjusters working for 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau have 
become photographic fans. Their’s 
may not be police cases, but they 
know, as policemen do, that one good 
picture can tell a better story than 
ten thousand words of verbal testi- 
mony. 

We do not claim to be the pioneer 
in the field of claim adjustment 
photography. Photographs—good, 
bad and indifferent—have been at- 
tached to adjusters’ reports for 
years. But almost all of these came 
from men working with their own 
cameras, on their own photographic 
initiative, who took pictures because 
they increased their individual re- 
porting efficiency and accuracy. Em- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Not a Shot in Dark—Continued 


ployers Mutuals has gone a step 
further in the shutter-clicking field. 
The company doesn’t ask that its 
claim adjusters spend their days tak- 
ing pictures and their nights in a 
dark room. In fact, there is no re- 
quirement that a single picture be 
taken. 

But in order to simplify and ex- 
pedite claim reports, the company 
furnishes cameras to all adjusters 
who request them. Why? Because 
the best claim reports submitted us- 
ually are accompanied by photo- 
graphs. 

When we first discussed the 
possibilities of—and benefits from— 
equipping our claim adjusters with 
cameras, we considered two major 
stumbling biocks : 

We'd have to buy a lot of cameras. 
How much would they cost? 

All too often cameras are tricky to 
use. How could we train our men 
to use them efficiently ? 

With a little investigation we 
found the answer to both questions. 
At the time we thought it was too 
simple to be true. Sometimes ignor- 
ance pays dividends. It calls for 
questions. 

Our questions, and experiments, 
proved that one of the simplest box 
cameras available is ideally suited 
for use by claim adjusters. The 
camera, together with flash attach- 
ment for night and bad weather 
photography, costs less than $15. I 
realize that the camera price isn’t 
the paramount consideration in tak- 
ing pictures which may be of ex- 
treme importance. But I know that 
the use of these inexpensive cameras 
has helped settle many a case, 


Better Results 


Anyone who is a “camera bug” 
will appreciate this story. One of 
our adjusters recently reported to 
the home office that he had been us- 
ing his own camera before the com- 
pany’s model was issued. He prob- 
ably had ten times as much invested 
in his own equipment as we had in 
the camera we sent him. Yet, he 
volunteered, “I’m getting a lot 
better results with my box camera 
than I did with my own.” 

The reason lies in 
camera’s simplicity. 


the box 
The camera- 
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man merely looks through the view 
finder and clicks the shutter. If he 
is indoors, he inserts a bulb in his 
flash attachment. It’s different with 
the man who uses a more expensive 
camera. He has to-check his focus, 
shutter speed, shutter cocking, lens 
aperture, etc. It’s a bit difficult to do 
all this and concentrate on reporting. 

There’s another advantage to the 
use of our simple box cameras. 
Anyone using them can take them 
into any store in the country han- 
dling photographic supplies and get 
film, flash bulbs and information. 

From the adjuster’s point of view, 
much of the drudgery has been 
eliminated from his job. Detailed 
descriptions can be shortened if a 
picture backs up the report. The 
branch manager saves time through 
pictorial evidence. 

How important are pictures in the 
claim adjustment field? Here are 
three specific illustrations : 

One of our Wisconsin policy- 
holders was the operator of a bull- 
dozer at the scene of a fatal accident. 
A man was killed when a bank 
caved in while he was working in a 
ditch, Our adjuster arrived on the 
scene within a few hours and took 
pictures which proved conclusively 
that the bulldozer could not have 
been the cause of the accident as 
claimed. 

A short time ago one of our east- 
ern offices was confronted with an 
automobile claim for “serious per- 
sonal injuries” and a repair job 
amounting to more than $100. Our 
local office confronted the claimant 
with a set of photographs, taken 
from all angles, which showed a new 
and obviously undamaged automo- 
bile at the time when the claim was 
pending. Guess what happened. 
Right. The settlement was $0.00. 

Here’s the third case—and it’s 
likely to have repeat performances 
all over the nation whenever the 
company’s problem is to salvage as 
much value from a car as possible. 
Let’s take the words right from the 
adjuster’s report: 

“The entire inside of the insured’s 
automobile was burned out. All of 
the inside upholstery, glass, dash 
panel, steering wheel, etc., was a 
complete loss, but the outside of the 
car was not badly damaged. 

“However, this. loss occurred in a 
very small town where it was quite 


difficult to get fair salvage bids. The 
one shop in that town bid $35. A 
competitor in a somewhat larger 
town offered $67. 

“I therefore took photographs of 
both sides in addition to front and 
back views and submitted them to a 
large salvage buyer in a much larger 
town. This resulted in a very satis- 
factory bid of $211, a direct and im- 
mediate saving of $144.” (And that 
buys quite a few cameras). 


Easier Salvage 


Not only did it result in a saving 
to us, but it made it much easier for 
the out-of-town salvage company be- 
cause its buyer didn’t have to travel 
fifty miles to estimate the value of 
the damaged vehicle. Pictures were 
proof. If it hadn’t been for our 
camera, the salvage company prob- 
ably wouldu’t have been interested 
in the transaction. 

Claims managers should not ex- 
pect miracles if they supply cameras 
to their claim adjustment men. 
Based on company experience, we 
look for adequacy rather than ex- 
cellence. 

However, our box camera photos 
have achieved a degree of clarity far 
beyond our expectations. Further- 
more, their value has demonstrated 
that we have made a wise invest- 
ment. 





E.C. EXPERIENCE 


ACTUARY MILTON G. MCDONALD of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment revealed recently that the de- 
partment’s study shows that ex- 
tended coverage losses on dwellings 
in 1954 exceeded the premiums for 
the coverage collected in that state 
during the entire period of 1947 
through 1954. Over the eight years 
premiums of $46 million were col- 
lected and losses of $84 million paid, 
he said. On dwelling business for 
the year 1954 there was a loss ratio 
of 250% on contents and 661% on 
buildings, he told the Bay State 
Club. Reviewing the complaints 
received by the department follow- 
ing the recent 150% rate increase, 
Mr. McDonald stated that 40% of 
them came from producers and that 
another 30% indicated by their 
wording that they were inspired by 
producers. 
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SUMING PARADE 


Directness—Key to 
Selling Riches 


My FRIEND, who is interested in 
boxing, says that he learned his 
biggest lesson in selling from reading 
an early biography of John L. Sulli- 
van. In case you don’t know, Sulli- 
van was world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion away back when. He lost his 
title to an upstart named Jim Corbett 
in 1892. That sort of gives you a 
line on how long ago it was that 
Sullivan was in business. 

But my friend, who is also a top 
salesman, one of the big earners in 
his industry, says that the Sullivan 
lesson is still good today, although 
a lot of water has flowed under the 
dam and champions of various sorts 
have come and gone and maybe 
styles in salesmanship have changed 
to boot. 

“What can a salesman learn from 
a man like John L.?” I asked. 

“Everything he needs to know to 
make him a standout salesman.” 

“But Sullivan was no salesman.” 

“No, but what’s to prevent a sales- 
man from picking up hints wherever 
he can?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T’ll tell you the lesson I learned 
from Sullivan. I'll tell it to you in 
one word. The word is directness.” 

“Directness ?” 

“Yes, sir. Directness. Sullivan 
was direct. He charged at his man, 
with one idea in mind, to beat him 
down fast.” 

“But we salesmen don’t charge at 
men, don’t beat ’em down. Where 
would we be if we tried that?” 

“You don’t get the idea at all. The 
philosophy of the thing is what I 
mean. Maybe I had better spell it 
out.” 

“Yes, I guess you had.” 

“Well, many salesmen I see and 
talk with seem afraid to be direct. 
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So they hem and haw. Beat around 
the bush. Don’t come to the point. 
Are afraid to state frankly that their 
purpose is to get an order.” 

“T see.” 

“T was hoping you would. But 
their worst sin of indirectness is that 
they are afraid to ask for an order. 
Afraid to close, I guess you would 
say.” 

His own method, one that has 
worked such wonders for him, is to 
tell his prospects frankly that he is 
there for the purpose of helping 
them by selling them some of his 
merchandise. With his very first 
words he does this. 

He has a direct story to tell, and 
he tells it in a direct way. He never 
apologizes for being with a customer. 
He is charmingly direct in asking 
for business. He is not in any sense 
a “clever” man. But he is an honest, 
friendly, forthright man. And I 
guess being that kind of man must 
pay. I know it has paid my friend— 
handsomely. 


"How You Sell It" 


EvER NOTICE THE DIFFERENCE in 
manner among people? Two violin- 
ists play the same tune. But how 
different one makes it sound from 
the other? Two actors read the 
same lines. One makes them sound 
like the inspired words of a genius; 
the other “hams them up” so you 
hardly recognize them. And the 
difference is in the manner. 

A salesman I know learned this 
lesson years ago when he went to a 
vaudeville theater. He recollects one 
act featuring a man and a woman. 
Of talent these good folks had almost 
none, but they were always a hit. 

One day the man in the act 
thanked the audience, and used a 
sentence which my friend says made 


him a good salesman. 


“We haven’t much of an act,” the 
trouper admitted. “But we enjoy 
this—it’s our life. After all, it isn’t 
what you sell in this world, it’s how 
you sell it.” 

“That phrase—‘it’s how you sell 
it’—stuck in my craw, in the old 
expression we used to use in the 
country,” says my friend. “When I 
started in to sell, I asked myself how 
I could sell my goods in the way 
that would be most attractive and 
memorable to my customers. I 
studied how to put my goods and 
points across.” 

I know what the end result of 
this has been in my friend’s life— 
SUCCESS, in all capital letters. 


Get the Right Start 


HE WASN’T A HANDSOME, polished 
man. To the contrary. But from the 
minute he entered my office I liked 
him. Liked him immensely. And 
trusted him. And wanted to hear 
his story. 

He was a past master of the art 
of creating the right impression. 
And how I wish more salesmen 
would master it. You see, in about 
three-fourths of the cases your suc- 
cess or failure is determined by that 
first impression. 

It is made up of simple com- 
ponents. These: First, your appear- 
ance. Study that. Wear clothes that 
enhance your appearance. Make sure 
your ties suit your facial contour. 
Make sure the cut of your suits is 
best. Little things but they add up 
to a big difference. 

Second, your voice. Study it. 
Make it as pleasing as you can. Any 
voice can be improved, with practice. 
And, then, the right handshake. Not 
too flabby, nor too firm. Just right. 
Have everything just right. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Selling Parade—Continved 
Knowing Your Stuff 


It’s NO SECRET, of course, that one 
of the main reasons why some sales- 
men are so much better than other 
salesmen is that they know their 
stuff, with every shade of meaning 
which that phrase implies. 

They know more about their 
goods. They know more about sales- 
manship. They know more about 
their customers. That’s what “know- 
ing your stuff” means. 

A salesman for a paper company 
of New Hampshire recently demon- 
strated once more for the benefit of 
all other salesmen what comes when 
a man really knows his stuff. 

He was trying to find out why 
orders from a large chain organiza- 
tion for a heat-sealing labelling paper 
had suddenly stopped. 

He could get no explanation from 
the customer except that his prices 
were out of line. Nor could he get 
samples of the competitor’s paper. 
Next he attempted to get samples 
from the chain store managers. No 
luck there either. He was apparently 
stumped. 

But a good salesman is never 
stumped. He wandered around one 
of the stores of the chain and came 
upon an employee engaged in affix- 
ing labels to some meat packages. 
The salesman stopped. He asked 
questions about what made the label 
stick. He showed so much enthusi- 
asm and interest that the employee 
gave him some of the paper, “so that 
I could try it out at home.” 

In the course of the conversation, 
the store employee volunteered the 
information that this paper hadn’t 


worked as well as the kind formerly 
used, which was what the salesman 
wanted to hear. A laboratory test 
showed that the new paper was not 
only cheaper in quality than the kind 
the salesman sold, but much more 
expensive. 

Armed with these facts, he went 
to the chain’s buyer, and quickly 
retained the account. 

That shows what comes of know- 
ing your stuff. 


What Clothes Does a 
Salesman Need? 


THERE HAS BEEN A GOOD DEAL of 
writing and talking done about a 
salesman’s wardrobe, but here, for 
the first time, so far as I know, is an 
inventory of what a well dressed 
salesman needs. 

The clothes outlined by this list 
represent a minimum, according to 
the editor of a men’s wear magazine, 
who says that a salesman who wants 
to get ahead should have two or three 
times as many suits, shoes, and so 
forth, as given here. What do you 
think? 

Here is the list: 7 suits (4 regular, 
3 summer); 2 coats (topcoat and 
overcoat), 1 raincoat; 3 hats (2 
regular, 1 summer) ; 7 pair shoes (4 
regular, 3 summer); 24 shirts (14 
regular, 10 summer) ; 12 pair shorts 
and undershirts ; 3 belts, 3 pair sus- 
penders; 2 pair gloves, and 38 
neckties. 

The cost is around $1300 to $1400, 
but the authority previously quoted 
believes a salesman can justify an 
investment of $3000 to $5000 in a 
wardrobe and that it will pay him in 
actual increased sales. Do you think 
it will? 








, log and samples. 
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Selling the Governor 


THE SALESMEN OF ONE organization 
I know are all marked by a deport- 
ment which is pleasing to their 
customers. I wondered why. Cus- 
tomer after customer of the firm told 
me: “No salesmen who call on me 
makes me feel quite so important as 
the men from that firm. It makes a 
fellow feel good to talk to salesmen 
of that kind.” 

I worked with two or three of 
these salesmen, and noted that they 
were invariably courteous, invariably 
deferential to the customer. And that 
the customer was invariably pleased 
by their treatment. 

One day one of the salesmen of 
the firm, as we were riding along, 
told me about it. 

“The head of our training depart- 
ment is a remarkable man,” said he. 
“He makes every one of us salesmen 
pretend that the customer we are 
talking to is the governor of the 
state.” 

“What’s the idea of that?” 

“He believes that any time you 
make a customer feel more impor- 
tant, you please him. He believes 
that if any of us knew we were talk- 
ing to so important a man as the 
governor, we would show it in our 
treatment of him. So he makes us 
rehearse our part as salesmen to the 
governor.” 

I have already told you how well 
this works. 


How to Be Enthusiastic 


WHILE ALL SALESMEN will tell you 
that it pays to be enthusiastic, how 
many times has a salesman actually 
given you specific directions for 
“getting that way?” 

Well, here are some, from one of 
the most noted of all American 
salesmen—Frank Bettger. 

“Force yourself to act enthusiastic 
and you become enthusiastic,” says 
Frank. “Make a high and _ holy 
resolve that you double the amount 
of enthusiasm that you have been 
putting into your work, and into 
your life. 

“If you carry out that resolve, you 
will probably double your income, 
and double your happiness. 

“How can you begin? There is 
just one rule: To become enthusi- 
astic, act enthusiastic.” 
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F A HOUSE OWNER has a dwell- 

ing contract which provides that 

he can be paid the cost of a new 
dwelling in case his old one burns, 
is this contract insurance? To one 
nurtured on traditional insurance 
theory, a question arises as to 
whether something more than insur- 
ance may be involved. Other ques- 
tions also arise: If a “replacement- 


1 For a development of this theory see 
John H. Magee, General Insurance, 
(Third Edition; Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1949), Part I. 
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cost-new-without-deduction- for-de- 
preciation” contract is not consistent 
with the conventional theoretical 
framework of insurance, so what? 
Could this framework now be out of 
date and thus needlessly confining ? 
Even if the insurance element is 
transcended in replacement cost cov- 
erage, does this characteristic neces- 
sarily mean that an insurance com- 
pany should not be a party to such 
a contract? Could continued insist- 
ence on strict insurance theory sim- 
ply be a thwarting of progress? 
Could successful practice simply 
show that the theory is wrong? 

This article consists of (1) a rec- 
ognition of the growing use of re- 
placement cost coverages; (2) an 
examination of the operation of a 
replacement cost provision; (3) a 
review of insurance as a device for 
handling risk; (4) a judgment as to 
the relation of replacement cost con- 
tracts and insurance; (5) an ap- 
praisal of the pros and cons of issu- 
ing replacement cost contracts; and 
(6) a conclusion as to suggested 
action. 

While replacement cost coverage 
is not new,” the impetus it is receiv- 
ing in current dwelling coverages 

2 The replacement cost concept has been 
involved in “depreciation insurance” for 
years. Formerly, the amount representing 
the differences between “actual cash value” 
and “replacement cost new” was the sub- 
ject of a separate policy. Doubtless, this 
separation of policies accounts for the 
name “depreciation insurance.” 


gives an importance to it which it 
has never before possessed.* The 
prospect of the increasing use of 
these coverages emphasizes the ur- 
gency of this consideration. Some 
insurers, at least, visualize these cov- 
erages as not gauged for the fringe 
but rather for the heart of the in- 
suring public. Consider, for example, 
this statement which is made in ref- 
erence to the home owner’s policy, 
one of the dwelling coverages in 
which replacement cost protection 
can be provided : 

The theory behind this contract is 
important. It was not aimed at the 
ten of each one hundred in a com- 
munity who might want all risk pro- 
tection, such as provided by the per- 
sonal property floater, and be willing 
to pay for it. It was aimed at the 
other ninety. . . 4 

The author further suggested that 
there were about 48,000,000 families 


3A discussion of the development and 
increasing use of the new dwelling forms 
can be found in these recent articles in 
Best's Insurance News, Fire and Casualty 
Edition: Lester S. Harvey, “Package 
Policies,” October, 1954, pp. 65 and fol- 
lowing. F. F. Alexander, “The New 
Look,” November, 1954, pp. 21 and follow- 
ing. Roy C. McCullough, “The Big Four,” 
January, 1955, pp. 21-24, February, 1955, 
pp. 21 and following. 


4Bernard J. Daenzer, 
Owner’s Policy,” Best's Insurance News, 
Fire and Casualty Edition, September, 
1954, p. 22. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Replacement Cost Insurance—Cont. 


in the United States.° This suggests 
that the replacement cost dwelling 
coverage could grow to gigantic pro- 
portions. As a matter of record, new 
permanent non-farm dwelling units 
started in 1954 approximated 1,200,- 
800.6 Furthermore, the rigors of 
competition might force an extension 


5 Ibid., p. 138. 
6 Survey of Current Business, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, February, 1955, S-7. 


of this coverage to contents. At least 
one group of companies is now re- 
portedly writing “depreciation insur- 
ance” on furniture and fixtures of 
stores and offices. Dwelling contents 
might be next. 

Any generalization today about 
the rapidly developing dwelling and 
contents coverages may be out of 
date tomorrow or perhaps, even to- 
day. The following list of replace- 
ment cost coverages is, therefore, 
suggested with this reservation in 
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ORVILLE (1871-1948) AND WILBUR (1867- 
1912), brothers invented the first successful 
airplane. On December |7, 1903, they made the 
world's first flight in power-driven airplane at 
Kitty Hawks, N. C 











THE BOYS BECAME INTERESTED IN FLYING 
in 1896, first experimenting with kites, then with 
man-carrying gliders; they tested over 200 wing 
combinations before they built a glider that 
performed. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS . - - 


33: Orville and Wilbur Wright 





GROWING UP IN DAYTON, OHIO, the Wright 
brothers, sons of a bishop of the United 
Brethren Church, earned their living by selling 
and repairing bicycles. 








WHILE ONLY FIVE PEOPLE were interested 
enough to watch their original Kitty Hawks 
flight, in 1906 they received a patent, the gov- 
ernment later became interested, and the great 
aviation industry was launched. 
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mind. While the list may not be 
exclusive, these coverages include, 
or in some jurisdictions, can be en- 
dorsed to include, the dwelling re- 
placement cost feature. 

1. Dwelling Buildings Special Form 
(formerly all physical loss form) of 
Inter Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence, developed along the lines of the 
“Special Home Owners Comprehen- 
sive” (SHO) of the Fireman’s Fund 
group. 

2. Dwelling Buildings and Contents 
Broad Form of Inter Regional In- 
surance Conference. 

3. Comprehensive Dwelling En- 
dorsement of the Transportation In- 
surance Rating Bureau. 

4. Home Owners Policies A and B 
of the Multiple Peril Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization and the Transpor- 
tation Insurance Rating Bureau. 

5. Comprehensive Dwelling Policy 
recommended by the Interbureau 
Insurance Advisory Group. 

6. Miscellaneous, independently filed 
contracts : 

a. Dwelling “All Risk” endorsement. 
b. Comprehensive Dwelling Cover- 
age form. 

c. Home Owners Policy “C 


” 


Although no two of these contracts 
necessarily include identical replace- 
ment cost provisions, analysis of any 
one in this respect will show how the 
provision works. An example in 
terms of the Dwelling Buildings 
Special Form is used to illustrate 
the coverage. 


An Illustrative Example 


Suppose that an insured suffered 
a total loss of his dwelling by fire. 
Suppose, further, that on an “actual 
cash value” basis the loss of his 
house, built in 1923, would have 
been settled for $12,000. If (1) the 
replacement cost new of this house 
were $20,000, a _ conservative 
spread considering depreciation for 
thirty-two years and if (2) the in- 
sured carried $20,000 of dwelling 
item coverage, he could receive, sub- 
ject to conditions, a $20,000 payment 
for a $12,000 “actual cash value” 
house. Even if this insured did not 
carry $20,000, he could receive an 
amount equal to coverage carried on 
the dwelling as long as he carried 
at least $16,000. Furthermore, even 
if he did not carry as much as 
$16,000, the form provides that he 
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can receive a proportionate part of 
replacement cost new. This propor- 
tion in this case is that which the 
amount of dwelling coverage carried 
bears to $16,000, eighty per cent of 
the replacement cost new. This pro- 
portion multiplied by $20,000 would 
be the maximum amount of settle- 
ment. This provision has the effect 
of an eighty per cent coinsurance 
clause on the replacement value. 
Always, however, the insured has the 
option, if chosen within one hundred 
and twenty days after the loss, to 
take settlement on an “actual cash 
value” basis without “coinsurance.” 
Naturally, he would choose “actual 
cash value” if he thought it would 
be larger than his proportionate re- 
placement cost settlement. This 
means that payment to him may be 
more but need never be less than 
what he would have received on the 
traditional “actual cash value” basis. 


Two Other Points 


Two other observations should be 
made. First, when the loss is both 
less than $1,000 and less than five 
per cent of the amount of coverage 
on the building, the loss is adjusted 
on the replacement cost basis re- 
gardless of the ratio of coverage to 
replacement cost. Secondly, in order 
to collect replacement cost the in- 
sured does not have to rebuild a 
similar structure nor does he have 
to rebuild in the same location. Of 
course, his recovery is limited to 
what would be required for an iden- 
tical structure on the same premises 
intended for the same occupancy and 
use. Moreover, if he does not re- 
build at all, he can collect only the 
“actual cash value” of the loss. Still, 
the point to be recognized is that he 
can erect a dissimilar dwelling at a 
different location and nevertheless 
collect on a replacement cost new 
basis for the old dwelling. 

Before judgement can be passed 
as to whether such a contract is 
insurance, the essentials of insurance 
must be reviewed. When a layman 
hears about automobile maintenance 
insurance, unemployment insurance, 
bank deposit insurance, title insur- 
ance, and crop insurance, he may 
well wonder : Just what is insurance? 
Similarly, even a person enmeshed 
in the insurance business may well 
pause occasionally and ask himself: 
Just what is this with which I work? 
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How far can it go? Because of 
familiarity and proximity perhaps 
there is a danger of overlooking the 
very essentials of insurance. 
Elementary but fundamental is the 
recognition that, while the subject 
matter of insurance is risk, not all 
risks are susceptible to treatment by 
insurance. Risk is uncertainty as to 
loss—not loss but uncertainty as to 
loss. Through historical probability 
and the law of large numbers in- 
surance permits prediction and there- 
fore reduction in this uncertainty. 


This means that insurance reduces 
risk through prediction of losses and 
distributes the losses equitably 
among those participating in the 
insurance venture. 

For a risk to be insurable, certain 
characteristics must be present.’ 
Among other things the risk must be 


7 Attention is invited to J. Edward 
Hedges, “Practical Fire and Casualty, 
(Cincinnati: National Underwriter Com- 
pany, 1954), Chapter 1 or to any other 
standard insurance text for an elaboration 
of these requisites of an insurable risk. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“pure” and not “speculative.” This 
simply means that there must be 
uncertainty as to loss and certainty 
of no gain. The person exposed to 
the uncertainty must be in the posi- 
tion where he might lose his property 
or might not lose his property but 
where he could not gain from the 
destruction of it. A possibility of 
gain means that the risk is “specula- 
tive.” A “speculative” risk is deemed 
beyond the pale of insurance because 
of another requisite of an insurable 
risk, namely, fortuity. To be insur- 
able the uncertainty must be confined 
to events which occur according to 
the laws of chance. If one does not 
believe in chance, then he can regard 
fortuity as cause and effect beyond 
the design of the insured. For the 
purpose of the discussion here, this 
means beyond the control of the in- 
sured. If the event of destruction 
is within his control and if he can 
gain by the destruction, he may wan- 
tonly cause the destruction or at least 
relax his standard of vigilance in loss 
prevention. Such destruction, then, 
would be beyond the realm of pre- 
dictability and thus of insurance. 
Loss prediction has to be based on 
a presumption of some level of care 
in loss prevention. When possibility 
of gain prevents this level from being 
stabilized, “moral hazard” may enter. 
A centuries-old axiom is that “moral 
hazard” is uninsurable. 

If, according to traditional theory, 
only “pure” risks are insurable, re- 
placement cost coverage clearly may 
be more than insurance. One case 
where replacement cost coverage 
could be insurance is where a lessee 
is required by the lease to restore 
new any leased property destroyed 
during his tenure of the lease. In 
the absence of such a requirement, 
however, something more than in- 
surance is inherent in replacement 
cost coverage. Since a policyholder 
can “win” by having thousands of 
dollars more after the loss than be- 
fore, the coverage is “speculative.” 
More than mere loss sharing can be 
involved. An element of “help-pay- 
for-the-other-fellow’s-gain” is intro- 
duced. This element takes the con- 
tract out of the realm of insurance. 

A disturbing thought arises at this 
point. Does this theory of insurance 
restrict participants unduly? Have 
we not outgrown the fetters of 
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“pure” risk and its allied “actual 
cash value” approach? Moreover, 
have we not long ago abandoned 
strict insistence upon fortuity? De- 
velopment of valued policies in life, 
ocean marine, inland marine, fire, 
and accident and health insurance 
goes counter to the “actual cash 
value” concept. Suicide, “mysterious 
disappearance,” and sundry “all 
risk” coverages like automobile com- 
prehensive stretch, to put it mildly, 
the mantle of fortuity. 

A defender of replacement cost 
coverage could ask in all propriety, 
“How is replacement cost coverage 
any less of an insurance contract 
than any of these?” He could go 
further by recognizing that some 
claims of fire, automobile, and mis- 
cellaneous casualty lines have always 
been settled on a replacement cost 
basis. He could cite the “Have it 
fixed and send me the bill” loss ad- 
justment technique which has been 
used for at least some “small” losses 
as long as “actual cash value” insur- 
ance contracts have been issued. 


Few Abuses 


He could also point to the provi- 
sion requiring, for replacement cost 
settlement, insurance equal at least 
to eighty per cent of replacement 
value. A case could be made that 
the additional premiums resulting 
from the higher ratio of insurance 
to the higher value will doubtless 
more than offset the loss payments 
to those who try to “win” on their 
contracts. Insurance companies and 
the insuring public would thus not 
be harmed by the few abuses. Fur- 
thermore, prudent underwriting 
could keep the abuses manageably 
few. 

All of these observations which 
an advocate of replacement cost cov- 
erage might make merit respect. 
Still, some opposing considerations 
must not be overlooked. First, de- 
spite whatever similarities exist be- 
tween replacement cost and other 
contracts, replacement cost is not 
insurance. However one looks at it, 
a replacement cost new contract in- 
volves more than predicting and 
sharing losses. 

Secondly, the magnitude of the 
dollar coverages in these dwelling 
forms raises “moral hazard” under- 
writing problems which are different 


from the “moral hazard” underwrit- 
ing problems produced by the “all 
risk” feature of a contract. For ex- 
ample, a questionable loss or two, 
say, from mysterious disappearance 
in a personal property floater could 
simply result in a cancellation with- 
out undue burden on the insurer. 
The underwriting safeguard is in 
cancellation. In a dwelling replace- 
ment cost contract, one loss from 
moral hazard is one too many. Can- 
cellation is an empty remedy! The 
underwriting safeguard is ultimately 
only in withdrawal from the market. 


An Extra Strain 


Finally, the “speculative” element 
inherent in a dwelling replacement 
cost contract in spite of every under- 
writing and loss adjustment precau- 
tion, places an extra strain on the 
honesty of the policyholder. The 
contract will be only as safe as the 
public is honest. Contemplation of 
the exposure to moral hazard is awe- 
some, Assuming an average differ- 
ence between “actual cash value” and 
covered replacement cost of only 
$3,000 for covered dwellings and 
assuming only 10,000,000 covering 
dwellings, the exposure would be 
$30,000,000,000. This is a tremen- 
dous sum in non-insurance contracts, 
vulnerable to the machinations of 
some elements of the insuring public. 
Of course, human ingenuity being 
what it is, the success of any insur- 
ance program is a genuine compli- 
ment to the integrity of the insuring 
public. This honesty is the corner- 
stone on which the insurance indus- 
try is built. 


Beyond the Bounds 


Some matters in life, however, are 
matters of degree. There is such a 
thing as going too far. The question 
is whether billions of dollars of ex- 
posure to non-insurance contracts 
would be an instance of “going too 
far.” This analysis suggests that we 
may be permitting the enthusiasm 
of “service” and the drive of com- 
petition to catapult us beyond the 
bounds of prudence. Since even in 
1955 insurance is still insurance, the 
“brakes” should be put on replace- 
ment cost coverages. To do other- 
wise may be to “progress” ourselves 
right out of business! 
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The following questions and answers are from the final examination 


given the students of the Ocean Marine course conducted by the 


School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 


ASSUME THAT YOU ARE a marine 
insurance broker soliciting a large 
ocean cargo account. The assured 
is an exporter of general merchan- 
dise from the U. S. A. to various 
places ‘n the world. 


Question |. 


List ten of the questions that you 
would ask the insurance manager 
to develop underwriting informa- 
tion essential to obtaining a quota- 
tion of terms and rates suited to the 
assured’s particular requirements. 


Answer: (a) What types of goods 
comprise the bulk of your ship- 
ments ? 

(b) What are the principal ports 
and places in the world where your 
shipments are sent? 

(c) What is the approximate ex- 
pected volume of your shipments 
for the coming year? 

(d) What is the usual value of a 
shipment and what is the largest 
value expected of any one shipment ? 
What is the usual value per ship- 
ping package? 

(e) By what types of conveyances 
do you ship your goods to the port 
of embarkation? 

(f) What is the nature of the pack- 
ing used by your firm or do you use 
a packing house or freight for- 
warder? 

(g) What steamship lines do you 
use for the shipment of your goods? 
(h) What terms of average will you 
require? 

(i) What has been your premium 
and loss ratio over the last five years ? 
(j) Do you usually attempt to col- 
lect a loss from the steamship com- 
pany before you submit a claim to 
the insurance company ? 
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The insurance manager in turn 
asks you the following questions. 
Give your answers to these ques- 
tions. They should be brief 
the point. 


and to 


Question 2. 


What is meant by “insurable inter- 
est”? 


Answer: You must have insurable 
interest in the goods insured in or- 
der to have a valid contract of in- 
surance. If you would suffer a loss 
by having the goods lost in whole 
or in part, or if you would gain by 
their continued existence, then you 
have an insurable interest. It is not 
necessary to have this interest at 
the time the risk is bound but you 
must have it at the time of accident 
to the goods. 


Question 3. 


Under what circumstances do we 
have an insurable interest without 
being the actual owner of a ship- 
ment of goods? 


Answer: Persons having an agency 
appointment or being otherwise 
charged with responsibility by writ- 
ten instructions to provide insurance 
are considered to have an insurable 
interest. 
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Question 4. 


How do you go about determining 
whether or not we should arrange 
primary insurance? 


Answer: The duty to arrange pri- 
mary insurance 1ests on the deter- 
mination of who would suffer the 
loss through damage to the goods 
and this can be done by reference 
to the terms of the contract of sale. 


Question 5. 


My company sells on the basis of 
various terms. Please explain our 
insurance requirements under three 
of the most common terms of sale in 
foreign trade. 


Answer: (a) F.O.B. or Free on 
Board (vessel at named port of ship- 
ment). Here the goods are shipped 
at the buyer’s risk inasmuch as your 
title to the goods ceases the moment 
the goods are on board the overseas 
steamer. The buyer usually ar- 
ranges the insurance but he may 
request you to do it if he has diffi- 
culty in arranging insurance. 
(b) C.F. cost, insurance and 
freight named port of discharge— 
Here you undertake to ship the 
goods at your own risk and under 
your own insurance to the buyer’s 
port of importation. 
(c) Free Along Side vessel, named 
port of shipment. Here you agree 
to deliver the goods “free along side” 
the overseas vessel and your interest 
ceases the moment this is done. The 
buyer then usually arranges the ma- 
rine insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 
Question 6. 


Does our open policy automatically 
cover shipments made for the ac- 
count of others? 


Answer: Yes, provided instructions 
have been received by you from the 
other parties generally prior to ship- 
ment to effect insurance. 


Question 7. 


What is meant by “contingent in- 
terest” insurance? Under what con- 
ditions would you recommend that 
we buy such insurance? 


Answer: Contingent interest insur- 
ance is purchased to provide pro- 
tection for a buyer or seller when 
he doesn’t think that the other party 
will provide adequate insurance or 
none at all. As an example, a seller 
may ship his goods on cost and 
freight terms, when the buyer is 
to provide insurance. To protect 
his interest in the event that the 
goods are lost before payment is 
received, he gets contingent insur- 
ance to protect himself. 


Question 8. 
Does the usual form of open policy 


automatically cover so-called “con- 
tingent interest” shipments ? 
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Answer: No. Not without the proper 
endorsements. 


Question 9. 


Is “contingent interest” insurance 
“for account of whom it may con- 
cern”? 


Answer: No. Contingent interest 
is usually for the account of the as- 
sured only as he would, most likely, 
be the only one affected by any loss 
arising under such insurance. 


Question 10. 


Does the usual form of open policy 
automatically cover all kinds of mov- 
able property? If not, how is it 
limited ? 


Answer: No. It covers only goods 
that are shipped for sale or for trade. 
It does not cover baggage unless 
shipped under a Bill of Lading nor 
does it cover live animals, docu- 
ments, gold, etc. 


Question II. 


What kinds of conveyances are pro- 
vided for under the usual form of 
open marine policy? 


Answer: Iron and steel steamers 
and motor vessels and connecting 
conveyances (trucks, rail, etc.). 


Question 12. 


With regard to overseas vessels, 
what are the restrictions of the pol- 
icy as to age, construction, classifi- 
cation, means of propulsion, flag, and 
size? 


Answer: It must be of iron or steel 
construction and propelled solely by 
its own mechanical power. The re- 
strictions as to age, classification, 
flag and size are contained only in 
the rate schedule. 


Question 13. 
Assuming a peril insured against, 
what kinds of losses are recoverable 


under a marine policy? 
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Answer: Total loss (Actual and 
constructive), partial losses, general 
average contributions, sue and labor 
expenses, salvage charges, particular 
charges, warehousing and forward- 
ing charges. 


Question 14. 


What kinds of losses are expressly 
excluded from a marine policy cov- 
ering on “all risks” terms? 


Answer: Loss of market, inherent 
vice, delay, normal shortage, war 
risk, strikes, riots, and civil commo- 
tion. 


Question 15. 


Can the losses named in answer 
fourteen be insured against? Ex- 
plain. 


Answer: War risks can be covered 
by a war policy; strikes by the 
Strikes, Riots, and Civil Commotion 
endorsement. The remaining losses 
mentioned are not considered to be 
insurable by the marine underwriter. 


Question 16. 


Our open policy specifically provides 
for “all risks” insurance on certain 
named goods. Without notifying the 
underwriter, we make a shipment 
of goods not specifically named in 
the policy. Does our open policy 
automatically attach on such a ship- 
ment assuming that we have the 
obligation to insure? If so, what 
terms of average apply? 


Answer: Yes—under Free and Par- 
ticular Average-English Conditions 
terms if no broader terms are pro- 
vided for. 


Question 17. 


Are on deck shipments automatically 
covered under our open policy? If 
so, what are the usual terms of aver- 
age applicable to such shipments? 


Answer: On deck shipments will be 
automatically covered, but they are 
covered Free of Particular Average- 
American Conditions including jetti- 
son and washing overboard. 


(to be continued) 
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All Around Town 


Home contains our dearest. posses- 
sions, and all of us want to protect 
them. Home-owners need fire, 
extended coverage, additional ex- 
tended coverage, automobile, per- 
sonal liability, burglary and theft 
and personal articles floater cover- 


ages. 


Have you proposed a survey 


recently? 
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FILING APPROVED 


THE DEPARTMENT of 
Arizona has approved the Compre- 
hensive Dwelling Policy filing made 
by the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Inland Marine In- 
surance Bureau as recommended by 
the Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group. The effective date for the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy is 


April 25, 1955. 


INSURANCE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 
PHILADELPHIA 


With approval in this state, the 
policy is available in the states of 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
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This is America Fore’s current national ad- 


vertisement. It is one of a public relations 


series designed to inform the public about 


capital stock insurance and the importance 


of the services of the agent and broker. 


Appearing in: 
¢ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST «LIFE ¢ FORTUNE 
e NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC ¢TIME »° NEWSWEEK 
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Ocean Marine 


W. IRVING PLITT, Vice President 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 

ITHOUT MARINE INSUR- 

ANCE there would be no 

foreign trade on the scale 
that we see it today. Shipowners 
and merchants would not be able 
to risk the large sums of money 
without the support of bankers and 
bankers could not give that support 
without the backing of insurance. 
And;so we use the expression—the 
trinity of foreign trade to show that 
they are almost inseparable—ship- 
ping, banking and insurance. 


A Great Stimulant 


Wars have always been a great 
stimulant for marine insurance—al- 
though they have not always been 
profitable. For example, during the 
War of 1812 and also the Civil War, 
a great deal of American shipping 
was destroyed and American in- 
surers were hard hit—but certainly 
the great world wars brought about 
a tremendous growth in the Amer- 
ican marine insurance market. 

In 1901 there were thirty-nine 
companies writing marine insurance 
in this country—today there are over 
one hundred and fifty. The largest 
growth was during World War I 
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when in order to provide greater 
capacity for the insurance of vessels 
and cargoes—and also attracted by 
the prospect of making some money 
—a number of fire companies came 
into the business and after the war 
they stayed in. Today we have the 
multiple line concept with even casu- 
alty and surety companies venturing 
into the fire and marine fields and vice 
versa. In other words, the progres- 
sive look today is toward an “In- 
surance Company” not specifically 
fire or marine or casualty, but an 
“Insurer” —writing broad forms of 
all types of coverage and in many 
cases in one contract. 

The marine policy of fifty years 
ago was a very simple contract of 
about one page—it was also a quaint 
document and provided all the cov- 
erage that was needed both for ma- 
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Coverages 


rine and war risks by the merchanis 
of that day. Today we have a con- 
tract that may take fifteen pages of 
fairly fine print—usually made up in 
book form and probably at the time 
of issuance having a half dozen 
endorsements attached. This we call 
progress ! 

The original perils clause is in- 
teresting for historical purposes: 


“Touching the adventures and perils 
which the said Insurance Company 
is contented to bear, and takes upon 
itself in this voyage, they are of the 
seas, men-of-war, fires, enemies, 
pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, 
letters of mart and countermart, 
reprisals, takings at sea, arrests, re- 
straints and detainments of all kings, 
princes or people, of what nation, 
condition or quality soever, barratry 
of the master and mariners, and all 
other perils, losses and misfortunes, 
that have or shall come to the hurt, 
detriment or damage of the said 
goods and merchandises, or any part 
thereof.” 


All marine hazards of a fortuitous 
nature were covered—and so with 
the words in the “Omnibus” section. 
This was the equivalent of an “All 
Risks” contract for the losses that 
we refer to today as preventable 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Ocean Marine Coverage—Cont. 


losses—such as theft and pilferage, 
leakage and breakage—were the re- 
sponsibility of the carrier—the 
steamship company—under the bill 
of lading—(the contract of carri- 
age) and therefore nothing that the 
shipper had to worry about. The 
war perils mentioned in the clause 
are today covered in a separate war 
risk policy together with the risks 
of strikes, riots and civil commo- 
tions at a separate rate. 


The shipper, having all of these 
accidental hazards covered, had only 
to decide how much coverage he re- 
quired, Did he wish to be reim- 
bursed only in the event of a total 
loss of his goods or did he want to 
also be paid for partial losses? His 
decision would depend for the most 
part on the character of his mer- 
chandise and involved the matter of 
the rate, the cost of “‘total loss only” 
being less expensive than for total 
and partial losses. Here we en- 
counter the rather confusing terms 
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(imarron Insurance Company. 
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(to the layman) of Free of Partic- 
ular Average and With Average 
insurance. 

The former paid for partial losses ~ 
only if caused by certain named haz- © 
ards—stranding, sinking, burning, 
or collison—the latter for all partial 
losses resulting from the happening 
of one of the hazards of the perils 
clause. 

In addition, under the basic policy 
the underwriter agreed to reimburse 
the merchant for General Average— 
which is an assessment against the 
cargo (and other interests) where 
a sacrifice is made or an expense 
incurred for the benefit of the entire 
venture. 

In the early part of this century 
and through the first World War, 
there was a definite trend of transfer 
of liability from the ocean carrier 
to the marine underwriter. Bills of 
lading were claused to relieve the 
steamship company of such losses 
(which I have referred to as pre- 
ventable) as theft and pilferage, con- 
tact with fresh water, breakage, leak- 
age, contact with other cargo, even 
hook hole, and shippers naturally 
turned to their underwriters for this 
protection. And so added to the 
basic coverage were these so-called 
perils and we used the term of 
“Named Perils Clause.” Presum- 
ably an additional rate was charged 
for each added peril. Then finally 
there evolved the “All Risks” clause 
which is in common use today and 
of which the following is typical : 
“To pay for physical loss or damage 
from any external cause irrespective 
of percentage (but excluding those 
risks excepted by ‘F.C. & S.& S.R. 
& C. C.’ Warranties, unless other- 
wise provided herein.)” 


There are variations of this clause 
in use as some omit the reference to 
external cause and merely say “To 
cover against all risks of loss or 
damage.” Even with this broad 
wording it is generally construed 
that there must be an accidental 
happening of some sort to cause a 
loss or damage—for the purpose is 
to provide insurance against losses 
which may happen—not those which 
are inevitable or in the nature of 
trade losses. 

It is still possible to purchase the 
more limited protection of FPA— 
and for certain commodities this is 
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quite in order—for example—ores, 
pig tin, etc. Furthermore, consignees 
frequently request that insurance be 
arranged on more limited terms in 
order to save costs. 

There are other commodities 
where an “All Risks” clause is used 
but subject to certain restrictions— 
such as with shipments of fragile 
objects where the risk of breakage 
must be controlled—or in the ship- 
ment of liquids where leakage may 
be limited to a percentage of the 
loss. These are, of course, goods 
particularly susceptible to special 
hazards and the restrictions are de- 
signed to have the assured bear part 
of the responsibility—which in turn 
induces him to take greater care in 
packing and shipping arrangements. 
It is therefore important that a 
buyer of marine insurance know 
precisely what insuring conditions 
are in his policy and, knowing the 
susceptibility of his commodity to 
damage, determine that he is prop- 
erly and fully protected at a reason- 
able cost. 


Expanded Scope 


Similar to the broadening of the 
insurance conditions of the ancient 
and basic form of policy, there was 
also an expansion of the scope of 
the coverage. Early insurance 
covered almost solely while water- 
borne—i.e. the insurance attached 
when the goods were laden aboard 
the vessel and terminated upon dis- 
charge. This eventually broadened 
out to cover on piers and then in- 
cluded inland transit to become a 
“Warehouse to Warehouse” cover. 
The insurance protection continued 
during ordinary course of transit and 
if the shipment was delayed and 
thereby taken out of “usual transit,” 
the coverage presumably ceased ex- 
cept that the policy also contained a 
“held covered” clause and by report- 
ing the stoppage and paying an addi- 
tional premium, the protection was 
maintained. However, as a practical 
matter—unless the interruption of 
transit was due to some newsworthy 
event—or a loss occurred to give it 
publicity—the underwriter did not 
hear of the delay and received no 
additional premium. 

This was particularly true in war 
time and so in 1943 the Marine Ex- 
tension Clauses were evolved and 
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are still a part of the policy. At that 
time a separate rate was charged 
for this protection, but in 1947 this 
was merged with the regular marine 
rate and at this time, due to the 
continued downward trend of ma- 
rine rates, I would think the charge 
is practically non-existent. 

These MEC provide continuous 
coverage from the time the goods 
are placed in transit—during devia- 
tion, delay, forced discharge, re- 
shipment, and transshipment until 


delivered to final destination—but 
with this important provision—that 
any interruption or suspension of 
transit be beyond the control of the 
assured. So the marine insurance 
buyer can be content that his ship- 
ments are continuously protected, 
but he must be alert to any action, 
for example, of his traffic depart- 
ment which might order the goods 
removed from ordinary transit and 
thus leave them unprotected. 


{Centinued on the next page) 





Ocean Marine Coverage—Cont. 


One of the endorsements appear- 
ing in the policy seems to represent 
a limitation on the coverage of the 
MEC clauses. This is the South 
American sixty day endorsement 
which was adopted by the American 
market because of the long delays of 
shipments at South American ports 
due to the foreign exchange situa- 
tion. Goods would be held for many 
months waiting to be picked up by 
consignees and of course the under- 


writer’s risk would be considerably 
enhanced. 

The original rate now charged on 
South American shipments contem- 
plates a limit of sixty days delay— 
while this looks like a limitation, the 
assured or consignee may by their 
actions be exercising control over 
the goods—so that this is in the 
nature of a compromise and may be 
a benefit for the assured. If more 
time is needed a further period can 
be covered by notification to the 
underwriter and the payment of an 
additional premium. 
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A most important portion of the 
marine contract, and one that should 
be understood by the insurance 
buyer, is the Valuation Clause. 
When a loss occurs which is 
covered by the policy, it is important 
that the assured be made whole— 
that he be reimbursed for not only 
the cost of the goods and all the 
additional expenses necessary to de- 
liver the goods to destination—but 
he is also entitled to the profit he 
expected to make. Therefore, ‘the 
marine policy unlike many other 
forms, is a valued policy. This being 
the case, the assured and his under- 
writer agree on the basis of valua- 
tion at the time the insurance is ar- 
ranged, that is when the open policy 
is written. 

In the export trade a_ typical 
clause used is—“Valued, premium 
included, at the amount of invoice, 
including all charges in the invoice 
and including prepaid and/or guar- 
anteed freight and 10% added 
thereto.” The charges in the invoice 
in addition to basic cost, may be 
inland freight, export packing, con- 
sular fees and others. The 10% 
advance will take care of any 
charges not appearing in the invoice 
and the anticipated profit. This per- 
centage of advance can be any rea- 
sonable figure and as the shipper 
pays premium on the basis of this 
valuation, he will likewise recover 
his claims on this same basis. 


While occasionally a shipper will 
decide not to use any percentage of 
advance, this is somewhat risky as 
in the case of a general average, the 
general average contribution is 
based on the “sound arrived or 
landed value” of the goods and in 
cases where this landed value is not 
easily ascertained, the general aver- 
age adjusters will use invoice cost 
plus 10%. 


Fluctuation in Value 


In the import trade in connection 
with commodities whose value may 
fluctuate during the voyage, the im- 
porter may desire to be protected 
for an increase in value while the 
goods are in transit. Here a market 
value clause is used which may pro- 
vide for a peak value reached during 
the course of the voyage. The im- 
porter pays premium on the basis 
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of the highest value attained en 
route and of course collects his loss 
on the same basis. 


Another situation where an in- 
creased value clause is used is the 
case of an importer buying on terms 
where the foreign seller furnishes 
the insurance. If this insurance is 
inadequate to take care of the im- 
porter’s profit or a rise in market 
value of the goods during transit, the 
importer arranges for his own ac- 
count increased value insurance. He 
may also feel that the foreign insur- 
ance is inadequate as to coverage— 
for example “with average” instead 
of “all risks” in which case he can 
obtain “Difference in Conditions” 
insurance for his own account. 


A Proper Valuation 


It is most desirable to see that a 
proper valuation is placed on the 
goods and so stated in the policy—it 
should not be too high for then the 
cost of insurance is out of line—it 
should not be too low for the whole 
basis of insurance is to be fully 
reimbursed for a loss. 

Another feature of marine cover- 
age and a comparatively new one— 
and not a pleasant one to contem- 
plate is contingency insurance—the 
unpleasant part of it is the reason 
for it—the need for it. Historically, 
marine insurance has operated in a 
free international market with the 
buyer of insurance being free to ob- 
tain his protection from any com- 
pany, in any country, that offers the 
most satisfactory rates and condi- 
tions. After the end of World War 
Il a spirit of strong nationalism 
seemed to prevail in many countries 
and the principle of a free insurance 
market was scrapped. About the 
first country to almost completely 
nationalize insurance was Argentina. 
Since then approximately fifteen 
countries, seven of them in Latin 
America, have approved laws or 
promulgated edicts restricting the 
placement of marine insurance on 
goods imported into or exported 
from those countries. 

The effect of these regulations is 
to force the placing of the insurance 
with companies domiciled in the 
country enforcing the law. Thus by 
killing outside competition we have 
seen artificial trade barriers set up 
and in almost every case the cost 
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of the insurance has increased. We 
have heard of rates charged in Ar- 
gentina which are three times the 
rates formerly enjoyed when com- 
petition was open. 

Now where the American ex- 
porter is trying to compete with 
foreign exporters by extending favor- 
able credit terms he finds himself 
financially at risk while the goods 
are in transit. In these circumstances 
he will have to depend on the in- 
surer of his consignee and not only 
depend on his ability and willingness 


to properly pay claims but also find 
that payment when made may be in 
some foreign currency. 

To meet this situation the Amer- 
ican underwriters offer “contingent 
interest insurance” for account only 
of the American shipper and under 
this clause in the event of loss or 
damage to the shipment due to an 
insured peril, the amount of the 
claim is advanced to the assured as 
a loan subject to repayment to the 
extent the shipper is successful in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ocean Marine Coverage—Cont. 


obtaining reimbursement either from 
the consignee or his insurer. The 
cost of contingent interest insurance 
is about one-half the cost of the pri- 
mary insurance on the goods. 

In several countries, notably Mex- 
ico, American underwriters have 
made arrangements with local na- 
tional companies to issue policies in 
the name of American shippers. The 
American company then reinsures a 
goodly percentage of the line and in 
effect guarantees the collectibility 
of claims on the same basis as the 
American policy and in U. S. dollars. 


War Risk 


The risks of war are covered 
under a separate policy since prac- 
tically every company writing ma- 
rine insurance in this country is a 
member of the American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange. Each 
member is reinsured 100% by the 
Exchange and therefore turns all of 
its war risk premium into the Ex- 
change. The member takes out the 
proportion of risk and premium on 
whatever percentage has been al- 
lotted to it. It is therefore important 
that the policy form and the rates 
used by members be identical. War 
rates today are on a very low basis, 
the rate for the entire Western 
Hemisphere having been reduced re- 
cently to 24%2¢ per $100. 

However, I am sure that many 
insurance buyers frequently ask 
themselves (and their brokers) why 
should we insure war risk? There 
are two features which should be 
carefully considered. First, 
though there is no active war 
actually being waged today, there is 
always the possibility of a loss caused 


even 
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by a war peril. The principal one is 
that of floating mines. Since the 
termination of World War II hostil- 
ities four hundred and thirty vessels 
have been reported as sunk or dam- 
aged by explosive mines—about a 
dozen of these occurring just last 
year. Almost two hundred mines 
were either sighted or picked up 
during 1954 in various portions of 
the World. 

Along our eastern coast warnings 
have been given of aerial torpedoes 
launched by our own planes during 
maneuvers and not recovered, while 
in the Pacific many mines have 
drifted south presumably from Ko- 
rean operations. In addition to these 
unpredictable hazards, consider the 
ship in the harbor of San Jose dur- 
ing the Guatemalan fracas that was 
the victim of a lone rebel air raider. 
An aerial bomb dropped for no good 
reason on the steamer Springfjord 
cost American underwriters $1,600,- 
000 under war risk policies. This 
was in June of 1954. 


Possibility of Outbreak of Wer 


The second feature to keep in 
mind is the ever present possibility 
in our unsettled times of the out- 
break of a major war. While it is 
true that in such an eventuality un- 
derwriters might find it necessary to 
give immediate notice of cancella- 
tion of war coverage—forty-eight 
hours notice is required—such can- 
cellation would not apply to any risk 
which had been attacked and so in 
that hazardous period after the out- 
break, there would be countless ship- 
ments en route for which under- 
writers would be liable until the 
waterborne transit was terminated. 
It should be well worth the present 
nominal cost to have those cargoes 
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which had been started on their 
way prior to the initial shock period 
covered against the risks of war. 

In the event that war risk policies 
were cancelled by commercial un- 
derwriters shortly after a war had 
begun, the Maritime Administration 
has provided a_ stand-by plan 
whereby war risk insurance will be 
furnished to American shippers by 
the government. Application for 


this insurance will be made by as- 
sureds to their own underwriters 
who will act as agents of the govern- 
ment. For the present, however, for 
the reasons stated, the prudent in- 
surance buyer should not give up the 
protection of his war risk policy. 


From an address before the Delaware Valley 
Chapter of the National Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation, 





MARINE WAR COVERAGE 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY to write marine 
war risk insurance will be extended 
for another five years by a bill which 
has been passed by the Senate. If 
no action is taken the original au- 
thority would expire in September 
of this year. Originally the Senate 
considered extending the program 
indefinitely but on advice by insur- 
ance representatives the extension 
was limited to five years. 


FOREIGN INSURANCE 


ALTHOUGH COMPLETE STATISTICS 
are not available, the foreign pre- 
mium income of American insur- 
ance companies is estimated to be 
about $100,000,000 a year according 
to E. A. G. Manton, president of 
the American International Under- 
writers Corporation. In general the 
business is profitable, usually rather 
more so than American business it- 
self, he told a meeting of the Insur- 
ance Accountants Association. Mr. 
Manton noted that a company plan- 
ning to develop a truly worldwide 
organization should be prepared to 
invest at least $5,000,000 in the 
enterprise. Nevertheless outside of 
the Iron Curtain there are, today, 
few countries where an American 
insurance company is not entered 
to transact: business and some of 
the exceptions are due to state 
monopolies. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


AT THE TIME OF THIS WRITING 
some state legislatures had wound 
up their sessions while others were 
in the final meetings. However, < 
number of insurance measures were 
still pending in the various states. 
The Texas bill increasing the capital 
requirements of fire and casualty 
companies in that state has been 
signed into the law by Governor 
Shivers. It requires $150,000 capi- 
tal and surplus for fire companies, 
$225,000 for casualty companies and 
$400,000 for multiple line carriers. 
The Texas Legislature has also 
passed a bill aimed at strengthening 
the powers of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, which among other things, 
will allow the Board to pass on the 
competency of insurance company 
officers and directors and on real 
estate valuations used by the com- 
panies. Work has been started in 
Michigan toward the rewriting of 
the entire insurance code and repeal 
of the existing one. It is planned to 
present the proposed new code to 
the 1956 legislature. A law passed 
in Colorado specifies that the insur- 
ance commissioner be appointed re- 
ceiver of any insurance company 
forced into bankruptcy and _ spells 
out priorities for the settlement of 
claims and fixes methods for liqui- 
dating assets. Governor Herter of 
Massachusetts has signed into law 
a bill allowing the issuance of mul- 
tiple line policies by companies with 
less than $1 million of surplus. A 
law passed in North Carolina per- 
mits the writing of package policies 
with either a divisible or an indivisi- 
hle premium. The Ohio House of 
Representatives has passed the meas- 
ure permitting multiple line under- 
writing. 

A bill introduced in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature would assess each 
fire carrier licensed in the state 
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$1,000 a year, the money to be used 
for the firemen’s and policemen’s 
death and disability funds. The 
Delaware House has passed a bill 
which would add 1%% to the spe- 
cial tax on gross premiums of insur- 
ance companies for the purpose of 
assisting in the maintenance of vol- 
unteer fire companies. Bills increas- 
ing premium taxes are under con- 
sideration in Florida, Oregon and 
Wisconsin. The Connecticut Fi- 
nance Committee ofs the General 
Assembly has reported favorably 
on a bill which provides for the 
gradual reduction in the interest and 
dividends tax on Connecticut in- 
surance companies. Colorado has 
passed a service of process law to 
permit its citizens to bring suit 
against an unlicensed out-of-state 
carrier and a_ similar measure 
passed the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives. Governor Harriman of 
New York has signed a bill which 
allows, under certain conditions, the 
investment by savings banks in the 
common stock of fire and casualty 
insurance companies. 

Commissioner Moore of Alaska 
has declared that territory’s newly 
enacted counter-signature law to be 
invalid and unenforceable. A_ bill 
which would have strengthened the 
agent’s qualification law and curb 
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coercion and controlled business was 
defeated in Rhode Island. Another 
bill passed in Rhode Island makes it 
possible for general insurance men 
to engage in the life insurance busi- 
ness in that state. Governor Harri- 
man of New York vetoed a bill 
which would have allowed a com- 
pany organization to fix commission 
rates by agreement. 

Various states this year consid- 
ered legislation dealing with their 
automobile financial responsibility 
laws. The Illinois Senate passed a 
measure to double to $10/20/2,000 
the coverage required under that 
state’s law. A North Carolina Sen- 
ate Committee killed a similar meas- 
ure, while in Florida a similar bill 
was passed by the Senate Appropri- 
ation Committee. The California 
Assembly also passed a bill increas- 
ing to $10/20/5,000 that state’s 
financial responsibility law. The 
Michigan legislature has under con- 
sideration a bill raising that state’s 
limits to the same amounts. A bill 
providing for motor vehicle inspec- 
tions has been introduced in the 
Florida House, while the state motor 
vehicle department is sponsoring a 
proposal in Connecticut to re-exam- 
ine drivers every six years. The 
New York law requiring a statement 
as to insurance coverage upon regis- 
tration of a motor vehicle was re- 
pealed. In Pennsvlvania the Legisla- 
ture has approved a bill to permit 
the writing of automobile disability 
benefit coverages in that state and 
is considering an automobile im- 
poundment act. A compulsory motor 
vehicle liability insurance act has 
been introduced in Pennsylvania. 
Similar ones have been defeated in 
Rhode Island and Michigan. In 
Michigan the perennial bill to substi- 
tute the doctrine of comparative 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


negligence for contributory negli- 
gence has also been killed. A law 
authorizing a separate rating classi- 
fication for assigned risks passed in 
North Carolina. 

An unfair trade practices bill was 
passed by the lowa Legislature and 
sent to the Governor for his signa- 
ture. Similar bills passed the House 
in Connecticut and were defeated in 
Rhode Island. Bills regulating acci- 
dent and health insurance more 
stringently are under consideration 


in Ohio. The Blue Bill has been 
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made law in North Carolina; it re- 
quires a written period of notice 
of up to two years upon cancellation 
by a company of accident and health 
policies and will become effective 
January Ist, 1956. Bills increasing 
workmen’s compensation benefits 
have been passed by the North Caro- 
lina House, the Michigan Senate and 
the Alaska Legislature and is being 
considered in Delaware. 

In Connecticut bills authorizing a 
20 to 1 split of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company’s stock and an in- 
crease in its authorized capital to 
$150 million and to permit the 
Phoenix Insurance Company to 
merge or consolidate with another 
company or companies and to in- 
crease its capital to $50 million have 
been passed. Other legislation would 
permit the following companies to 
merge with cr consolidate with 
other companies: Aetna Casualty, 
Automobile, Hartford Accident, 
Hartford Fire, Mechanics and Trad- 
ers and National Fire. Another 
measure would allow an increase in 
the authorized capital of the Hart- 
ford Fire to $60 million and the Se- 
curity Insurance Company of New 
Haven to a maximum of $10 mil- 
lion. The House of Representatives 
has approved and sent to the Con- 
necticut Senate a bill which would 
permit domestic insurance compa- 
nies to merge without special legisla- 
tion from the General Assembly if 
the state insurance commissioner ap- 
proved the merger following a hear- 
ing. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


IN HIs REPORT to the midyear meet- 
ing of the State Directors of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Maurice G. Herndon, Wash- 
ington representative of the as- 
sociation, iridicated that the Senate 
Finance Committee may try to 
amend Sections 452 and 462 of the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code in such 
a way as to eliminate the “windfall” 
provisions but retain the substantive 
portions of the two sections. The 
House of Representatives voted on 
March 24 to repeal the sections, 
partly because of the “windfall” 
provisions, but its Ways and Means 
Committee and the Treasury Depart- 
ment are studying ways to retain 


the principles of the sections. These 
are the two sections which would 
have allowed insurance agents to 
spread their income, on term busi- 
ness, for tax purposes. Mr. Hern- 
don also reported that blanket bond- 
ing of Federal employees is now 
being activated on a piecemeal basis 
instead of the previously proposed 
blanket bonding of all Federal em- 
ployees, that the administration will 
apparently be successful in its pro- 
motion of Federal employee group 
accident and health insurance and 
that the Administration is beginning 
to press for enactment of the Presi- 
dent’s health reinsurance program. 
The N.A.I.A. has inaugurated an 
educational award program for local 
associations which will cover activi- 
ties by their members in the standard 
course and which will give credit 
for the completion of the standard 
correspondence course. The pro- 
gram will run from June 1, 1955 to 
September 1, 1956 and awards total- 
ing $1,000 will be made. At the 
meeting it was announced that 
Eugene A. Toale will resign as 
assistant secretary and educational 
director of the association on May 
1 to become manager of the New 
York office of the Security-Connecti- 
cut Insurance Companies. Thomas 
J. McKernan, who has been assistant 
educational director, has been ap- 
pointed director of education. 


UNEARNED PREMIUMS 


BotH THE NEW JERSEY and the 
New York Appellate courts have 
held that an agent may not withhold 
the unearned portion of the pre- 
mium due an insurance carrier which 
has been placed in liquidation. The 
cases arose out of the liquidation of 
The Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company. The New York court in 
its decision drew a distinction be- 
tween an agent and a broker. 


SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 
LAW 


THE DISTRICT GOVERNMENT and the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies have launched a publicitv 
campaign to acquaint residents of 
the District of Columbia with their 
new security-tvpe financial respon- 
sibility law which went into effect 
May 25. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses______$ 18,869,733.29 
Reserve for Loss Expenses._ _ 1,641,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 54,939,364.59 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 2,459,097.50 
Funds held under Reinsurance 

wotte —..........____ 
All other Licbilities____ 

Copitel 10,000,000.00 
All other Assets____.._.__._1,455,742.29 Net Surplus 75,901 686.76 

Total admitted assets_$172,752,301.40 Tetel ___$172,752,301.40 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 
Securities corried at $3,290,509.33 in the above statement are deposited as required by low 


ASSETS 
Coch SS 6,504, 482.72 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 
*Bonds ond Stocks... 147,618,784.78 
Interest due and occrved__ 171,504.67 
Agents and Departmental 
Bo!ances 3,799,979.91 


3,213,500.00 7 836,740.08 


1,304,179.18 


ON 
Equity in Marine ond Foreign 
Insurance Pools ———__. 


9,022, 449.11 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
—— ee | 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
“Bonds and Stocks__._.__ 
interest due ond accrued__ 
Agents and Departmental 

ciginlipertaentanaingrattananene 935,891.86 


Balances 
 —————————— 160,000.00 
All other Assets__._ 400,669.59 


Total admitted assets__$15,214,976.81 


598,124.35 
1,841.96 
13,083,787.60 
34,661.45 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _______$ 1,971,464.67 
171,500.00 
6,113,108.65 
284,672.50 
26,299.08 
1,000,000.00 
_SA47,931.91 
$15,214,976.81 


Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liabilities __. 
Capitel 
Net Surplus __ 
Tote! 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 
Securities corried at $795,921,11 in the above statement ore deposited as required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cath cee 6L PORES 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 349,567.43 
"Bonds ond Stocks.._..— 36,221,447.38 
Interest due and occrved__ 66,711.94 


Agents and Departmental 
Bolances 2,824,359.57 


All other Assets___ 206,228.78 
Total admitted Assets__$40,372,989.38 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses $ 5351,118.39 
465,500.00 
15,579,819.80 
803 582.50 
51,729.61 
3,000,000.00 
15,121,239.08 
$40,372,989.38 


Reserve for Loss Expenses —_ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liabilities __ 
Capital 
Net Surplus 
Total 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,121,239.08 
Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
a | 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks 
Interest due and occruved —_ 
Agents and Departmental 


Balances 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 
exatiommensenion 141,845.57 


Insurance Pools 
All other Assets —___ 243,951.19 


Tetal admitted Assets___$49,890,233.85 


2,158,645.87 
53,792.36 
43,576,089.40 
121,764.91 


3,594,144.55 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Funds held under Reinsurance 
Veoeties ee 


$ 18,433,961.00 
1,779,775.00 
13,366,920.06 
1,513,059.00 


189,825.78 
All other Liobilities ____ 280,587.95 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 12,326,105.06 


Tote! __________$49,890,233.85 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,326,105.06 
Securities carried at $4,440,750.05 in the above statement are deposited os required by law. 


Western Department 


120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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ASSETS 
GT ctgntientincenmgietininl 
*Bonds ond Stocks... __ 
interest due ond accrved___ 
Agents ond Departmental 
Selences —___ 


701 306.98 
12,561 657.05 
31,762.10 


1,584,12481 
a 70,500.00 
All other Assets. * = 269,713.05 

Total admitted Assets__$15,619,063.99 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__$ 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liebilities__. 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 619,958.23 
Tote! _____$15,619,063.99 


1,971 464.67 
171,500.00 
5,739,933.61 
293,472.50 
22,734.98 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,958.23 
Securities corried at $1,822,477.09 in the above statement are deposited os required by low 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


ee 
Bonds ond Stocks. —__ 
Interest Due and Accrved____ 
Agents and Department Balonces 15,526.81 
All other Assets 13,400.00 

Tetel admitted Assets___$466,207.08 


S$ 34,471.83 
399,903.86 
2,904.58 


LIABILITIES 

3,863.32 
100,000.00 
362,343.76 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


Total 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 
Securities carried at $55,801 87 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
—$ 2,038,580.99 
450,709.87 
50,889,280.64 
119,254.06 


Cash ____ 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks 

Interest due and accrued 


Agents and Departmental 


Balances 3,701,677.51 


Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools ———___ 147,212.23 
All other Assets 141,118.75 


Total admitted Assets__$57 487,834.05 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses ______$ 22,082,945.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses _._—- 2,100, 947.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,495,847.68 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,534,026.45 
Funds held under Reinsurance 

Treoties —____. 
All other Liabilities 

Capitol 2,000,000.00 

Net Surplus 13,500,276.92 

Tetel —____$57,A87,834.05 


616,139.04 
157,651.96 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 
Securities carried at $1,492,140.80 in the above statement ore deposited as required by low. 


ibed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


OFFICE 
10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Cenadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


Since 1906, BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS has established itself 
as the authoritative reference work in the life insurance field. Now the 
Golden Anniversary edition is offered as a collector’s item, bringing you the 
culminating achievement of Alfred M. Best Company’s 50 years of experi- 
ence in the publication of BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 


We particularly gratefully acknowledge the splendid cooperation of the 


life insurance company officials of the United States and Canada in its 
publication. 


Specific and detailed information is given as to the historical background, 
operations, as well as complete financial statistics of each company. The 
tabulation at the right shows the full range of data for each company 
which is included in the LIFE REPORTS. 


This commemorative 1955 Golden Anniversary volume of BEST’S LIFE 
INSURANCE REPORTS is necessarily a limited edition. We urge our 
friends and subscribers to send in their requirements promptly in order 
to be sure that their copies will be reserved for them. 


Complete details and 
comments covering fi- 
nancial conditions, man- 
agement and operating 
results. 


Significant operating 
ratios for the past five 
years. 


Classes and amounts of 
business in force, reserve 
basis, etc. 


General plan of opera- 
tion, territory and offi- 
cers, directors or trus- 


tees. ° 


History of growth. 


Complete list of all legal 
reserve companies by 
states as well as a tabu- 
lation of the principal 
figures of all fraternals 
and assessments by 
state of origin. 


75 PU TON STREET, NEW YORK Jb, MV. 











booklets 


P20i—Letterhead Design Manual 


This manual enumerates the qualifications 
of good letterhead design, discusses the use 
of a symbol or trademark for company 
identification, considers the important 
function of color and explains the use of 
lettering, type and photo-lettering as work- 
ing elements of the overall design. It has 
been written by Lester Beall, considered 
one of America's ablest designers in the 
graphic arts field. A portfolio of original 
letterheads is included to serve as an idea 
source for business and professional men. 


P202—Quality With Quantity 


This illustrated booklet contains techniques 
and tips on injecting the personal touch into 
repetitive correspondence or direct mail 
promotions. It points out how personal 
letters can be used on a volume basis 
through automatic typing. Also covered are 
such subjects as the advantages of the per- 
sonal letter, cost comparisons of automati- 
cally typed and hand typed letters, the 
carbon copy follow-up technique and in- 
formation on the personal reply card. There 
is also a section on inquiry reply letters 
and how to use them. 


P203—Pencil Sharpeners 


The pencil sharpener is a small and in- 
conspicuous piece of office equipment to 
which few people ever give much thought 
but which does an enormous job. Everyone 
likes to work with a pencil which has a 
clean, sharp point and last year there were 
over 1.1 billion wood-case pencils used in 
the United States. This booklet describes 
the best type of sharpener for different 
situations and how they should be installed, 
used and maintained. It also has a check 
list for diagnosing any trouble which may 
occur in a sharpener. 
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ONE MINUTE OFFSET PLATES 


LOW-COST, OFFSET printing plates 
for office-type duplicators can be 
produced in one minute by a method 
announced by Eastman Kodak. 


The new method employs the 
Kodak Verifax Copier, an office 
photocopy machine now widely used 
for making quick copies of letters, 
reports, and other business papers 
where a limited number of copies is 
required. By using a new type 
direct-image paper plate in place of 
the copy paper ordinarily used, a 
master is produced which can be 
placed on an offset duplicator for 
printing hundreds of copies. The en- 
tire operation is carried out under 
normal room illumination. 

Any typed, printed, drawn, or 
written original may be copied by the 
new method. Printed pictures from 
coarse-screen newspaper clips may 
be reproduced. 

Total materials cost for produc- 
ing a plate by the Verifax method is 
only eighteen cents. 


A GOOD BREAKFAST 


Lapy, IF YOU WONDER why that 
pretty salesgirl snarled at you, when 
the store had just opened up— 

Mister, if your stenographer 
makes silly “boners” in the morning 
but sharpens up after lunch— 

The chances are that the poor 
girls’ breakfasts were no more than 
a cup of coffee or a few drags at a 
cigarette, reports the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance company. 

The firm’s family economics bu- 
reau has just finished checking the 
breakfast habits of sixteen hundred 
Minneapolis white-collar workers. 
It finds that 45% of the women 
under age twenty-five habitually eat 
little or nothing before going to 
work. Yet for good health and alert 
mental performance, a fourth of the 
day’s total food should be eaten at 
breakfast, nutritionists advise. 

Trying to make up for the missing 
breakfast by eating a heavy lunch 
tends to leave one sleepy and slug- 
gish. A moderate or light lunch fol- 
lowing a starvation breakfast com- 
monly results in that late afternoon 
‘ear. 

What is a good breakfast? At 
least three items, say nutritionists : 
Fruit or juice, milk or egg, and a 
cereal. The cereal item can consist 
of toast, rolls, pancakes or breakfast 
cereal. A hot beverage is a matter 
of choice—it adds enjoyment and 
stimulates digestion for many peo- 


ple, though neither tea nor coffee 
contains any nutritive elements. 

Only 23%—less than one out of 
four—of young business women eat 
a good breakfast, the survey finds. 
Another 32% eat one classed as 
“fair,” containing two of the three 
basic items, like milk or egg plus 
toast but no fruit or juice. And 
nearly halfi—45%— habitually eat no 
breakfast, or just coffee and a roll, 
or other combination rated “poor.” 
Yet only 8% of all the young women 
in the survey were dieting. 

Business women of twenty-five 
and over average much better, 
breakfastwise, the survey finds. 
Still, 23% of them eat little or 
nothing before going to work, 48% 
eat just a “fair” breakfast, and only 
29% take a complete, balanced 
breakfast. 

The men’s breakfast habits were 
much better than the women’s. The 
survey found rather minor differ- 
ences between men under twenty- 
five and those of twenty-five and 
over. Of the entire group, only one 
out of six eats little or nothing for 
breakfast ; 40% have a “fair” break- 
fast, while 44% eat a good or bounti- 
ful breakfast. 

Department store salespeople, 
bank employees and insurance office 
employees comprised the cross-sec- 
tion of white-collar workers checked 
in the survey. 
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FOR POLICY HANDLING, the National Class 31 Accounting Machine, to handle such diversified operations as: disbursement and cash 
with its built-in electric typewriter, proves especially useful in pro- receipts, agents’ and brokers’ accounting, agency accounting, reinsur- 
viding complete information. It is not unusual for one Class 31 alone ance and distribution. 


Why do Progressive Insurance Companies install 
Waltonal Accounting Machines? 


because Nationals slash accounting costs... 
eliminate overtime...simplify payroll work... 
pay for themselves in a surprisingly short time. 


There are many reasons why more and more insurance 
companies are changing to a modern National System for 
accounting, payroll and record keeping. National Account- 
ing Machines are profit-building time and money savers 
in all types of bookkeeping and accounting operations in 
the insurance business. 

In Fire and Casualty Insurance, as other forms of insur- 

ance, Nationals soon pay for themselves out of what they 
save—then go on returning a handsome profit year after 
year. Have your nearby National representative show you 
the many reasons why 
you can save with Na- 
FOR EVERY te ie pr ayers = payroll deduction, ergs cy tional’s exclusive com- 
rei me t = Pron 3 pa he lng, it provers Wt mt bination of features. 
tax ps oa aed instantly, provides many other plus features: Auto- His number is in the 
matic control of Federal Insurance Contribution deduction limit, 


4 to-date balances of earnings and deductions, 50 analysis totals— yellow pages of your 
46 available for direct distribution. phone book. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, onio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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CARRYFILE 


The Oxford Filing Supply Company has 
developed a portable file case for its 
Pendaflex hanging file folders. Sturdy but 
lightweight, the steel case is a compact 
9” x 10” x 12”. Features of the construc- 
tion are a full width piano hinge, solid 
brass hasp-type lock and an easy-to-grasp 
leather handle swung between solid brass 
links. The file stands on rubber buttons 
and will not dig into automobile seat 
covers or scratch a desk or table top when 
placed on it. Available only in sand tan 
color. 
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office efficiency 


BRIEF CASE 


Highly versatile, functional and smart 
looking, this brief case is designed for 
three-in-one utility. As a brief case, it is 
19” long, 124%” high and 3” wide with 
slide-in handles that disappear for under- 
arm carrying. It opens fully with a zipper 
on three sides. The eight pocket leaal 
size accordion file can be used as a sep- 
arate unit or attached inside the brief case 
by means of turn-catch knobs. The case is 
made by the Carlton Brief Case Corpora- 
tion of vinyl plastic and cowhide. 


CARDITIONER 


Practically all of the familiar troubles 
with punch cards due to mishandling, 
which renders them unfit for machine tabu- 
lation are eliminated by this new office 
machine. It has been designed by the 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation to recondi- 
tion and put back in use damaged cards 
and to reject those with foreign objects 
attached. Completely automatic, with a 
capacity of 275 cards per minute it irons 
out the top and bottom edges of the cards 
reducing the number of rejects by as much 
as 83%. The machine is 40” long, 16” 
high and 12” wide and weighs about 125 
pounds. It can be operated on an ordinary 
office desk, table or stand. 


COMPTOGRAPH 202 


Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
has introduced this new 10 key calculating- 
adding machine. Designed to operate at 
a rate of 202 printings per minute, the six 
operating keys are conveniently grouped 
at the right to eliminate unnecessary finger 
and hand motion. A window permits the 
operator to see the accumulated balance 
at all times and indicates whether it is 
positive or negative. Credit items are 
printed in red, the machine automatically 
spaces up after subtotals and totals, and 
there is an extended cipher bar, memo 
writing surface, non-print tab, column indi- 
cator, erase tab, backspacer and other 
features to facilitate office figuring. The 
machine operates on 110 AC or DC current. 


ROL-RACK 


This rack was designed by Hearthside 
Industries to make it easy to keep books 
and reference works readily available 
whenever and wherever you want them. 
The shelves are angled for quick reading 
of the titles and doweled and bolted to 
insure durability. Side-riveted swivel 
casters with resilient rubber tires provide 
smooth rolling even with a full load. The 
rack is 32” long, 13” wide and 31” high 
with 13” between shelves, furnishing five 
feet of shelf space. It is available in satin 
walnut or natural wood finish. 
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...a coupon for executives 


who never send in coupons 


j\ustrating att 


The piece of paper immediately above this type 
may well change your office from one that looks 
ordinary to a colorful, cheerful, pleasant-looking 
place in which to work. 


It will bring you a free folder which shows you 


the famous Royal Standard Typewriter in some 
of its new colors. 


The folder describes in words and pictures, 
much better than we can do here, just how beau- 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


a division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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tiful the famous Royal Standard now is. It shows 
how you can mix beauty with practicability in the 
modern office. 

It takes less than a minute to fill in the coupon. 
It will take only a few minutes to look through 
the folder. 

You should have this free folder. 


Why not send in the coupon now? There is no 
obligation. 


® electric + portable 
standard 
roytype® business supplies 





To suit your needs. You can photograph the 
fronts and backs of documents simultaneously 
side by side on 16mm film; or photograph the 
fronts down one side, then up the other... 
or across the full width of the film. A specially 
designed spacing control prevents film waste 
... gives you maximum number of images per 
foot with automatic or hand feeding. Glass 
document guides assure sharper pictures, 


Eliminates a separate job of endorsing 
checks before deposit in your bank. The 
Reliant does it automatically in the fast, 
smooth microfilming run. The time saved 
quickly pays for the high-precision endorser 
unit, optional at slight extra cost. This 
accessory conforms with the Reliant’s trim, 
all-metal design . . . becomes an integral part 
of the microfilmer when attached. 





eee the Recordak Reliant 


...a sensational high-speed, low-cost microfilmer by the originator 
of modern microfilming. Check its plus features designed for 
even greater efficiency and economy in insurance record keeping 


Just like having 3 microfilmers in- 
stead of 1. You'll be able to photo- 
graph your records at any one of three 
reductions . . . 40 to 1, highest in 
16mm automatic microfilmers; 32 to 1; 
and 24 to 1. Thus, you can always get 
the right picture size for the job at 
hand. Takes only a minute to switch 
lens kits for desired reduction. (One 
lens kit is included in Reliant .. . 
other two are low-cost accessories.) 


Eye-level stacking. No stooping or 
reaching by your operator—she sees 
the documents pouring out . . . neatly 
stacked in sequence. Receiving tray can 
be adjusted immediately for varying 
sizes. All controls are at her finger tips 

. item counter and film-footage indi- 
cator can be checked at a glance. All of 
these features—plus many, many more 


—in the surprisingly low-cost Reliant, | 


Stops double feeding. The Reliant’s 
revolutionary high-speed automatic 
feeder sets new standards for accuracy 
. all but ends possibility of missed 
pictures. If two documents are stuck 
together, they’re halted in feeder. More 
than 400 3x5-in. file cards . . . up to 
140 letters can be photographed per 
minute. Slightly oversized documents 
(over 11 in. wide) can be photo- 
graphed without a wrinkle or tear. 


can compare. . 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET— 


New, illustrated booklet gives you the full 
story on every plus feature—what’s inside as 
well as out. Facts you should know so that you 
. and get the most for your 
microfilming dollar year after year. 


SRECORDERK | 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and | 
its application to insurance routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Here’s extra protection. Two rolls of 
film can be exposed simultaneously at 
all three reduction ratios; and with all 
three microfilming methods. This is an 
important advantage when extra films 
are needed for off-the-premises or vault 
storage. Or when home office as well as 
branch office must have copies. Some- 
thing else—the Reliant accommodates 
200-ft. rolls of film, which cuts your 
film-loading operations in half. 
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ADY! 


youll find 
it hard to 


believe your 


finger tips! 


THE ALL-NEw Smith-Corona 


"Cighty - Cight" secretariat 


gives you feather-light touch... 
effortless speed... smooth and responsive action! 


You'll love it because it gets you through the busiest 
day in a breeze. What’s more, your boss will appreciate the 
clean, clear “write” of every report he dictates, every letter he signs. 
The all-new Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” 
gives you Instant-Set Margins, amazing Page Gage, 
two added keys (four added characters) and 
many, many other features, new and exclusive, 
to speed up your work, and take the toil out 
of typing, cut down on re-writes. 
Ten minutes in your office will convince you 
and your boss that Smith-Corona has everything 
you ve been looking for in an office typewriter. 
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See and try it in your own office... 


For very special correspondence, 
see the crisp, clean ‘‘write’’ of 
this new Carbon-Ribbon 
typewriter! 


Call any Smith-Corona 
Fuli-Line Dealer or 
Branch Office (see your 
Classified Telephone Directory) 
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Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 N Y Factories also in Toronto, Brussels and Johannesburg 





RANDOM ACCESS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Machines 
Corporation has developed a “ran- 
dom access” memory device of vast 
capacity for the storage of informa- 
tion in data processing machines. 
Designed for the “in-line” process- 
ing of business transactions, the new 
electronic device will permit mecha- 
nization of accounting and record- 
keeping previously found impractical 
owing to costs or procedural prob- 
lems. Sorting—one of the most 
costly and time-consuming office 
machine processes—will be greatly 
reduced and in some cases actually 
eliminated. 


Systems employing the device 
will be enabled to process business 
transactions as they occur, item by 
item, thus keeping all of the records 
of a business up-to-date and avail- 
able any time management calls for 
them. Records affected by the 
transactions—inventory, sales vol- 
ume, customer’s invoice, salesman's 
commission, to name a few—will he 
adjusted immediately to account for 
the change. 

The experimental unit, known as 
the IBM 305, stores 5-million char- 
acters, and, when combined in mul- 
tiple units for use with a single elec- 
tronic data processing system, will 
provide a business information mem- 
ory bin of almost unlimited capacity. 
The new equipment will be used 
with both punched card and mag- 
netic tape-operated machines. 

The new memory unit looks like 
the familiar automatic record player. 
It is made up of a stack of mag- 
netic discs, mounted on a vertical 
shaft, and slightly separated from 
one another. Data is stored as mag- 
netized spots on the discs. At the 
side of the stack is a reading and 
writing arm which moves under 
electronic control directly to the “ad- 
dress” or location of data desired. 

Random access memory permits 
a return in principle to the account- 
ing methods used in business houses 
long ago when there was no neces- 
sity for batch processing of records 
as today. Then, clerks on high stools 
adjusted all affected records each 
time a transaction occurred. But the 
305 borrows only the old philosophy, 
and, using a multi-million character 
memory and taking instructions 
from a stored program, it does its 
job automatically and at very high 
speed, 
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How to Improve Expense Control 


RITING ABOUT EXPENSES is 
like writing about the 
weather—we have so many 
kinds to deal with. We can, how- 
ever, narrow down our approach to 
a consideration of office expenses, 
and particularly those expenses 
which receive very little attention. 


Control Methods 


Before we discuss the various ex- 
penses in detail, we should spend 
some time on over-all control meth- 
ods. The accounting records should 
establish the kind and amount of the 
office expenses such as— 

1. Clerical payroll (including: wel- 
fare costs). 

2. Supervision. 

3. Mailing (messenger, etc.). 

4. Communications (telephone and 
telegraph). 

5. Stationery and 
(printing, etc.). 

6. Rent or its equivalent. 

7. Traveling expense (including car 
allowances). 

8. Dues and subscriptions. 

9. Donations. 

10. Maintenance of office equip- 
ment. 


office supplies 


These constitute the major ‘office 
expenses. One of the best ways to 
control these expenses generally is 
by a budgetary procedure. First, if 
a budget of expenses is used, it is 
necessary to analyze past expenses 
in order to project what future ex- 
penses may be. Whenever expenses 
are analyzed, management becomes 
more aware of the expenses and be- 
comes better informed as to the 
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composition of the expenses. The 
control aspects of budgeting lie in 
(1) analysis before preparation of 
the budget; (2) comparison of ac- 
tual expenses to anticipated expen- 
ses; and (3) the investigation of 
differences in forecasted and actual 
expenses. Budgeting, therefore, be- 
comes a means of projecting such 
expenses as management believes to 
be consistent with the anticipated 
level of income and then it estab- 
lishes a means of “bird-dogging” 
the expenses as they accrue to see 
if they vary from the projection. 


Survey and Analyze 


When expenses are buried in a 
“General and administrative” cate- 
gory so that the various elements 
of expense are submerged in the 
total, management has little oppor- 
tunity to deal with these expenses 
as individual elements of. the busi- 
ness. We are completely in favor of 
simplification of accounting proce- 
dures whereby the “G and A” ex- 
pense classification carries the “cats 
and dogs” of the office expenses, but 
we also are aware of the necessity 
for management to see and analyze 
the various expenses which go to 
make up the total. We are and have 
always been exponents of the “sur- 
vey and analyze” theory of manage- 
ment. We believe that management 
should direct a systematic search, 
analysis and comparison of various 
office expenses. Obviously, manage- 
ment doesn’t have the time to do 
the analysis and statistical work, but 
the accounting manager should pro- 
vide top-management with all essen- 


tial details to support the statement 
of income and expense. 

Probably the ‘largest element o/ 
office expense is the clerical. and 
supervisory payroll. Management 
looks to its supervisory staff to 
represent it in day-to-day contacts 
with the employees. The effective- 
ness of supervision is management's 
responsibility—this can be carried 
out by (1) informing the supervisors 
of management’s expectations and 
its (management’s) program of ac- 
complishment; (2) by training the 
supervisors in human relations ; and 
by (3) adequately rewarding and 
recognizing meritorious perform- 
ance. Loyalty is earned—it is not 
an inherent condition of work. 

The clerical payroll will be af- 
fected by working conditions, meth- 
ods of performance, extent of 
mechanization (machine methods to 
improve preductivity), rate of pay 
and quality of leadership. Assuming 
a forty hour work week, each cler- 
ical employee will represent forty 
hours of potential productivity, for 
that’s what is paid for. How much 
of the productive hours are received 
will depend on the steps taken bv 
supervision to direct, encourage and 
assist employees in their work habits. 
The fact that employees are paid by 
the month often causes a careless 
attitude toward their day-to-day ac- 
tivities, We have often heard man- 
agement say—‘what’s the difference, 
anyway, if they weren’t doing this 
or that, they’d be doing something 
else so we just have to keep them 
busy.” “Keeping busy” because they 
(employees) are on the payroll is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Expense Control—Continued 


the type of thinking which perpetu- 
ates antiquated and inefficient pro- 
cedures. 

The employees’ effectiveness be- 
yond their attitude of cooperative- 
ness depends upon their application 
(attention to work and attendance) 
and their aptitude (ability to do the 
work). Increases in either category 
will result in more production and 
this ultimately means fewer man- 
hours. 


Handling of mailing matters—in- 
coming and outgoing—should be 
placed in the hands of one person 
(or more if a large office) with fixed 
responsibility. Properly mechanized 
mail room facilities will cut down 
handling time. Use of metered mail 
will solve the postage stamp problem 
(theft and personal use of company 
stamps). Whoever has the responsi- 
bility for handling mailing matters 
should become familiar with postal 
regulations and the four principal 
classes of mail. Train and air mail 


Preparation of Masters 


EROGRAPHY IS Now being used 

for the first time in the prepara- 
tion of spirit and fluid-type dupli- 
cating masters. Heretofore, The 
Haloid Company had developed 
xerography for the preparation of 
offset paper masters, translucent in- 
termediates, and single copies. The 
latest development now makes it 
equally capable of preparing masters 
for spirit and fluid-type duplicators. 
The xerographic process requires 
neither water, liquid chemicals nor 
intermediate film negative. 

The new method permits the 
copying, with photographic accur- 
acy, of original documents or other 
already existing paperwork without 
the necessity of arduous, time-con- 
suming typing, drawing, or tracing 
onto a master. From original to ac- 
curate master, in enlarged or re- 
duced size, the method requires only 
about three minutes. 

The spirit and other fluid proc- 
esses are inexpensive means of 
duplicating. They use masters 
coated with dye which imprints the 
copies made on the duplicators. A 
chemical vapor releases a small 
amount of the dye from the face 
of the master each time a sheet of 
paper is contacted. It is estimated 


that more than 200,000 spirit and 
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fluid-type duplicators are now in 
use in the United States for dupli- 
cating and systems work. 

In the new method of making 
spirit and fluid-type duplicating 
masters, the image of the original 
is transferred, through a. XeroX 
Camera and XeroX Processor, onto 
a XeroX plate, and then from the 
plate to the carbon sheet of the 
master set. The final step is to run 
the two sections of the master set, 
consisting of the carbon and the 
blank sheet which will become the 
completed master, through XeroX 
Flo-Set unit. In this apparatus, 
pressure and chemical-vapor action 
combine automatically to transfer 
and fuse the printing image from the 
carbon to the paper. 

The masters are usually not 
suitable for long runs. Here xerog- 
raphy bolsters the efficiency of spirit 
and fluid processes by its capability 
of making a master from a master 
while the image on the latter is still 
good for reproduction. Thus, any 
need for copies beyond the usual 
limits of a single master can be 
simply and quickly met through this 
master-to-master procedure. The 
advantage will be particularly evi- 
dent if a new master is required 
without the original document. 


schedules should be observed for ex- 
peditious handling of out of town 
mail. The use of lighter weight sta- 
tionery and envelopes (still of good 
quality) increases the content possi- 
bilities without increasing the post- 
age. “Window” envelopes when 
properly used reduce the typing load. 


The Nub of Savings 


The same study of the proper use 
of the telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice as is given other office sérvices 
will produce economies. It is said 
that letters may suffice for telegrams 
—telegrams for telephone calls— 
and telephone calls for personal 
traveling. Obviously, this is a face- 
tious reference, but it does point to 
the nub of potential savings by using 
the means of communications most 
appropriate to the situation. 

Volumes could be written (and 
probably have been) on the subject 
of the ways and means of savings 
in form design, reproduction, use 
and storage. Experts in organiza- 
tion generally recommend that the 
responsibility for purchase, storage 
and use of stationery supplies be cen- 
tralized and responsibilities be fixed. 
It is the haphazard purchase of sta- 
tionery and supplies, gadgets and 
odds and ends that runs up costs. 
Whenever any employee can raid the 
petty cash fund and purchase at re- 
tail prices whatever item his whim 
dictates, there will be no control 
over this category of expense. 

Purchase only those items which 
management approves as necessary 
for the business; place form design 
and form control in the hands of 
those who have experience in method 
development. 


Unanticipated Expenses 


Anyone who has traveled knows 
from experience that unanticipated 
expenses are encountered on a busi- 
ness trip—heavier than usual use of 
cabs ; the ever present tipping which 
is forced upon the traveler; enter- 
tainment; and some understandable 
frivolous expenditures which are 
ever attendant when away from 
home—these are but a few of the 
items which get into the swindle 
sheet in varying amounts and pro- 
portions. Rather than go through 
the procedure of obtaining receipts 
and keeping records for company 
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accounting use, it is easier and, we 
believe, better to use a flat per diem 
allowance plus actual transportation 
expenses. The per diem allowance 
should be adequate, but not lavish. 
It will have to be changed from time 
to time as the level of traveling costs 
changes. We should point out that 
the per diem allowance will save 
companies considerable bookkeeping 
and auditing detail; it will not re- 
lieve the individual of the responsi- 
bility of maintaining adequate per- 
sonal records to support his ex- 
penditures. 

There is no better media of train- 
ing and industrial education than 
the trade journals applicable to the 
industry, and membership in indus- 
trial and professional associations in 
the area of specialty of the work. 
Membership can be carried to the 
point that the cost is disproportion- 
ate to the value. 

Trade, business and professional 
journals and publications should be 
routed through the organization so 
that many of the junior executives 
can benefit by reading them. Com- 
pany libraries provide means 
whereby trainees can obtain much 
needed information. Our observa- 
tion is not to reduce the number of 
such publications, but to increase the 
use of the publications in a wider 
area. 


Active Participation 


Memberships in associations 
should generally be limited to par- 
ticipation ; i.e., join those in which 
participation is encouraged. The 
value of associations quite often goes 
beyond the direct value derived by 
participation, and we are not un- 
mindful of that fact, but by and 
large, benefit is directly related to 
and is dependent upon active inter- 
est in association affairs. The name 
on a membership roster is no guar- 
antee that the dues have been wisely 
spent. 

Industry and business have be- 
come fair game for countless de- 
mands for gifts. Charity, by all 
standards, is big business. Most 
business men are not objective in 
their appraisal of charitable contri- 
butions either because of their own 
interests in various charities or be- 
cause of the pressures put on busi- 
ness institutions by other business 
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associates. The fegulat deductions 
from the employees’ pay checks aris- 
ing out of Federal payroll taxes 
(withholding taxes), old age bene- 
fits (Federal plan) and regular com- 
patty deductions for the group type 
of insurance has made the “‘take- 
home pay” considerably less than 
the rated pay so that business is 
hard-pressed to encourage further 
deductions arising out of employee 
contributions through company cam- 
paigns and participation in city wide 
campaigns. 


Requests for Contributions 


It seems quite appropriate, but 
often unpopular for management to 
carefully screen requests for contri- 
butions whether they be directed to 
the employee or the employer. 
Donations should be screened by a 
committee rather than by an indi- 
vidual—the pressures against a com- 
mittee and the action of a committee 
are less personal than when one per- 
son assumes the responsibility for 
granting or rejecting participation. 

High income tax rates invariably 
give rise to poor business methods 
because the effect of expenditures is 
cushioned by tax savings. No one 
can deny the fact that tax angles 
enter into computations, but a course 
of action should not be judged solely 
on the basis of Uncle Sam’s picking 
up part of the tab. In Chicago, busi- 
ness is fortunate in having The Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry which renders a unique 
service by screening all requests for 
charitable donations. They publish 
an approved list of legitimate and 
worthy organizations and investigate 
all requests which are brought to 
their attention. This service saves 
Chicago business firms millions of 
dollars each year—money which 
might otherwise go into unworthy 
channels. 


More Attention Needed 


A pound of feathers weighs as 
much as a pound of lead—it just 
takes more feathers to make a 
pound. It is time that we in business 
give more time to the “feathers” in 
our expenses—the “lead” factors al- 
ways get appropriate attention unless 
it is misplaced and put in the seat 
of the trousers. 


SPACE SAVING FILING 


A NEW FILING SYSTEM, which has 
proved space-saving in over fifteen 
hundred nationwide installations, the 
Visi-Shelf Filing System is said to 
be the answer to the space problem 
of record filing. 

Basis of the system is the space- 
saving filing units which hold the 
equivalent of two four-drawer filing 
cabinets and yet occupy only half 
the floor space. These filing units 
are available in a range from seven 
to ten openings. 

In addition to the space-saving 
features, the Visi-Shelf Filing Sys- 
tem also is time saving, as filing and 
location of records is faster and 
easier. Through such features as 
the “Facile Guide Pull” and “Di- 
vider Index-Guides” filing personnel 
can do work faster and with less ef- 
fort than with conventional filing 
equipment. The “Facile Guide Pull” 
serves as a divider-guide, an index 
and an “Automatic Record Locater.” 
As used in the Visi-Shelf filing unit, 
it encompasses an entire group of 
records within its index classifica- 
tion. When locating records, all the 
reported for the 1930s and the 
file clerk has to do is to pull the 
Guide-Pull toward her and the rec- 
ord she is seeking is pushed forward. 

The Visi-Shelf door type units 
feature a patented “Drop Door” 
which saves space by enabling the 
cabinets to be placed as little as 27” 
apart. These doors open downward 
and do not project into the aisle. 
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Liability Loss Reserves 


ROBABLY THERE HAS BEEN as 

much discussion on the subject 

of loss reserves as on any other 
single subject in the field of modern 
day insurance. This interest in the 
subject has been well-deserved be- 
cause the adequacy of the loss re- 
serves is the keystone of the financial 
stability of casualty insurance com- 
panies. It is only natural that, be- 
cause of the financial importance of 
loss reserves, many of the articles 
on the subject have been written by 
accountants, actuaries, and statisti- 
cians. These articles have most fre- 
quently dealt with the problem of 
measuring the adequacy of the loss 
reserves or with the techniques of 
establishing and recording them. 
However, there has been one aspect 
of this problem that seems to have 
been neglected, namely : the function 
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of the claim man at the working 
level and the real nature of his re- 
sponsibility with respect to loss re- 
serves. The purpose of this article 
is to probe this aspect of the problem 
with a view to stimulating further 
thought on the subject. Bodily In- 
jury loss reserves will be empha- 
sized, because they generally are the 
most troublesome, and also because 
in many of the larger companies, loss 
reserves for the other lesser cover- 
ages are determined by statistical 
techniques. 


Primary Responsibility 


The primary responsibility of the 
claim department in any casualty in- 
surance company is the disposition 
of claims. When we remember that 
roughly sixty cents out of every pre- 
mium dollar is chargeable to losses 
and loss expense, we readily can ap- 
preciate the importance of this re- 
sponsibility. This responsibility for 
disposing of claims must be fulfilled 
by the claim man on an individual 
claim basis. For him each claim must 
stand on its own set of facts, and it 
will be considered on that basis. It 
is true, of course, that as a claim 
man matures through the experience 
which he acquires in handling a 
large volume of claims over a period 
of time, he wil! find similarities be- 
tween his current cases and past 
cases which he has handled. How- 
ever, these can be only similarities. 
The claims will be different if only 
because the parties involved will be 
different. 

The experience which each claim 
man acquires will be his own, and it 
will differ from man to man. This is 


not to say that there are no stand- 
ards or techniques to guide the claim 
man in the performance of his job. 
There are. But the one thing that 
cannot be standardized is the human 
element. In the field of bodily in- 
jury claims particularly, human per- 
sonality is one of the most important 
factors with which the claim man is 
confronted. The physical facts of 
the accident and the amount of spe- 
cial damages are relatively simple 
for the claim man to establish when 
compared to the problems which 
face him in his dealings with the 
claimant or the claimant’s- attorney. 
The claim man’s skill in the field of 
human relations will often times be 
the principal element determining 
his success in his career. This skill 
is by no means as easy to acquire as 
is skill in the law and the technical 
routines of good claim work. Some 
men possess the highest degree of 
technical knowledge, but make only 
indifferent claim men because of 
their inability to acquire skill in 
human relations. 

One reason why skill in human 
relations is so important is found 
in the fact that the value of a claim 
is not fixed, at least as far as the 
third party claims are concerned, 
especially bodily injury claims. In 
first party claims, i.e., collision and 
comprehensive in the automobile in- 
surance field, the maximum poten- 
tial loss is the actual cash value of 
the automobile insured less salvage, 
except where a stated value policy 
has been issued. The relationship 
between the carrier and the claimant, 
i.e.; the insured, is one of contract. 
Thus disposition of the claim falls 
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Handle 40 


to 60% more business 


with your present clerical staff! 


Case histories show that work ca- 
pacity increases 40 to 60% where 
the Remington Rand machine re- 
places manual accounting...and 
out-of-date machine accounting 
methods, too. 

With Remington Rand ma- 
chine accounting, the clerical 
time you save can be used to culti- 
vate and handle a large volume 
of new business. And your rec- 
ords are neat, accurate, and up to 
date with automatically accumu 
lated totals at all times. 


HOW REMINGTON RAN) STREAMLINES 
YOUR INSURANCE AGENCY ACCOUNTING 


The change from hand to Rem- 
ington Rand machine accounting 
is quite simple. “Tailor-made” to 
your procedures, this machine is 
ready to produce—in just a single 
line of printing—the several rec- 
ords that you now post one by 
one. Working with its standard 


keyboard is “second nature” to 
your operator. With a minimum 
of motions she prepares the state- 
ment...and the postings to the 
ledger, account current and 
policy register are completed in 
this one procedure! 

No more peak loads and over- 
time at the end of the month. In 
fact, there’s time to spare! State- 
ments get out the first of every 
month or any time you want 
them. 

Records agree, errors are 
caught at once, and column totals 
accumulate automatically. Ma- 
chine-computed balances and 
accumulated totals give you the 
up-to-the-minute facts you need 


‘ to further build your business. 


Help your business grow with 
this fully electrified and auto- 
matic accounting machine. See 
your Remington Rand repre- 
sentative or send for the special 
insurance agency folder AB511. 


Records get night and day 


protection against fire 
At the Murphy Insurance Agency 
in Minneapolis (left), Safe- 
Ledger Files give their records 
round-the-clock protection 
against fire. 

Records are the sum and sub- 
stance of the insurance agent’s 
business. In case of fire, Safe- 
Ledger Files protect those pre- 
cious records at the point-of-use. 
With your accounts receivable 
unharmed, your normal flow of 
income is resumed despite the 
ravages of fire. And that’s the 
time when it is needed most! 

Ask our representative about 
record protection equipment for 
your firm. Send for folder SC698. 


Accounts Current figured faster 


with the new “99” Calculator 

Note this faster, simplified pro- 
cedure with the “99” Calculator: 

The “99” adds Premiums Writ- 
ten rapidly, showing totals in red. 
On the same tape, it adds the Pre- 
miums Cancelled, shows the total 
and automatically subtracts it 
from the Premiums Written. 

Continuing on the same tape, it 
multiplies net premiums by the 
commission percentages. Then it 
adds and shows the total commis- 
sions earned in red. The operator 
enters Net Premiums Written as 
a credit, and the machine com- 
putes the balance due to the in- 
surance company. 

See our representative or ask 
for booklet C669. 
Hlemingtore. Fran 

Room 1659, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 : 

Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 

Accounting Machines AB511 
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within fixed limits. Furthermore, 
since only the amount of physical 
damage and the existence of cover- 
age need to be established to warrant 
settlement, the area of uncertainty 
is considerably narrowed, although 
it is far from eliminated. 

In third party claims, which pre- 
sent the major problem area of loss 
reserving, uncertainty surrounds 
every aspect of the normal claim. 
First of all there is the uncertainty 
as to the facts. Determining just 
what happened is seldom simple. 
Very often it is based upon the rec- 
ollection of witnesses. Sometimes 
the witnesses permit personal preju- 
dice to color their version of the 
accident. Sometimes there are no 
witnesses other than the parties to 
the accident. All of us are familiar 
with the psychological test wherein 
a picture of an accident is shown 
and people are given a fixed amount 
of time to observe it. Factual ques- 
tions, generally of the simplest kind, 
are then asked of the observers. The 
variety of answers makes one 
der if all were looking at the same 
thing. Consider how much more 
greatly magnified this can be when 
an actual event takes place and the 
people involved are not consciously 
preparing themselves for a feat of 
memory. The problem of establish- 
ing facts which will stand up as 
evidence is extremely difficult, and 
yet persons outside the claim field 
frequently consider it easy to do. 
Also, it should be remembered that 
if a case should go to court, the jury 
might not be willing to accept the 
facts as established by the claim 
man’s investigation. 

Assuming, however, that the 
physical facts of an accident can be 
adequately established, it is only the 
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beginning for the claim man. He is 
also faced with the problem of eval- 
uating the existence of negligence 
on the part of the parties to the acci- 
dent. This is often a very cloudy 
area. In all probability it is only the 
minority of cases where the claim 
man thinks that liability is clear-cut 
and indisputable, Even then the re- 
sult is not certain, Every experi- 
enced claim man can remember at 
least one case where the jury decided 
against the defendant, even though 
the claim man was convinced that he 
had an open and shut case. The 
question of negligence and liability, 
therefore, is also a major uncer- 
tainty facing the claim man in de- 
termining the value of the specific 
case. 

The injury sustained by the claim- 
ant is another item which for the 
claim man can be fraught with un- 
certainty. Just to find out exactly 
what the injuries are is often time- 
consuming and difficult. To the out- 
sider a broken arm is a broken arm. 
To the claim man it makes quite a 
difference as to whose broken arm 
it is, which arm it is, and which 
specific bone is broken. The broken 
arm of a concert violinist at the 
height of the concert season is quite 
a different broken arm from that of 
a five year old child. The question 
of impairment of use is also tied up 
with the occupation or status of the 
individual injured. The determina- 
tion of the nature of any impair- 
ment and its effect upon the occupa- 
tion of the claimant is frequently a 
matter of opinion ; yet the claim man 
must attempt to evaluate it. 


Human Relations 


These types of uncertainty and 
many others are inherent in bodily 
injury claims. That they create a 
major problem for the claim man in 
his attempt to establish value is ob- 
vious. Perhaps an even greater 
problem for him, however, is the 
problem of human attitudes. Value 
in an area of such great uncertainty 
is frequently arrived at solely by 
negotiation. It is in this area that 
skill in human relations is all im- 
portant. The claimant will very 
often have his values determined for 
him by the environment in which he 
lives. Putting it another way, we 
can say that individual concepts of 


value are influenced considerably by 
the experience of his friends and as- 
sociates. The average claimant is 
not versed in technical distinctions 
which to the claim man are real and 
well established. He is apt to think 
in terms that are not related to the 
specific accident in which he was 
involved. For example, if the claim- 
ant has a broken arm and he has 
heard of someone who has had a 
broken arm for which he collected 
$2,000, he is very apt to believe that 
he too should receive $2,000 for his 
broken arm, despite important dif- 
ferences in the circumstances sur- 
rounding each accident. 


His Work Has Just Begun 


The claim man, aware of the dif- 
ferences, has arrived at his evalua- 
tion of what the claim may be worth, 
but his work has only just begun, 
for now he has the task of trying to 
bring the claimant closer to reality. 
Here is where human personality 
and skill in human relations come 
into play. If the claim man has the 
skill, he will be able to overcome 
erroneous, preconceived notions of 
the claimant. If he lacks it, the 
claimant may develop a hostile, ag- 
gressive attitude. He may decide to 
retain an attorney and to bring suit. 
Now the value of the claim, in terms 
of what the carrier may have to 
spend on it, is no longer the same 
as it was before, if for no other 
reason than the cost of defense. 

With the foregoing as a back- 
ground we can see that value—by 
which we mean the final cost of a 
claim—is neither static nor absolute. 
How then should the claim man es- 
tablish his case reserve? If his re- 
sponsibility is confined to the area 
in which he is competent, i.e., the 
disposition of claims, he must set 
his reserve on each case separately 
in accordance with his evaluation of 
all the facts and circumstances of 
that case. From a claim handling 
standpoint there can be no quarrel 
with this. However, from the stand- 
point of a company’s balance sheet 
requirements, would this produce 
reserves adequate to meet the claim 
obligations of the company? If the 
policy of the company is for the 
claim men to reserve claims on an 
individual case basis without refer- 
ence to statistical or financial con- 
siderations, it is almost a certainty 
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that the reserves established by the 
claim men as of any given moment 
of time for the aggregate of cases 
pending will develop inadequacy. 

Perhaps there will be some who 
will be inclined to dispute the last 
statement, so it is worth examining 
a little further. Remember that un- 
der the policy as outlined above, the 
claim man would be “calling them 
as he sees them” on each case sepa- 
rately. He will be doing this on 
the basis of the known facts in the 
file as it stands at the time of re- 
view. Some of his files will be on 
very recent claims. Some will be a 
month or two old. Some will be 
very old. Some will be minor and 
some will be quite serious. Let us 
assume that the very old cases are 
adequately reserved as a group. 
However, adequately reserved does 
not mean grossly redundant. 

The newer claims as a group will 
require time for the facts and the 
extent of the injuries to be ascer- 
tained. The initial information will 
almost certainly be incomplete. The 
more serious the accident, the more 
difficult and time-consuming it will 
be for the claim man to complete the 
investigations necessary to proper 
evaluation. In the mix of claims 
pending on any given date the pro- 
portion of the younger claims in the 
group will predominate as can 
plainly be seen if we consider the 
average length of time required for 
the final disposition of bodily injury 
claims. The older ones which pre- 
sumably are factually complete and 
adequately reserved are a definite 
minority in the total. Under the 
policy of reserving them in terms of 
their probable ultimate cost, they 
should not produce great redun- 
dancy. This being so, the inherent 
shortage on the younger claims will 
be greater than the possible re- 
dundancy on the older claims, thus 
causing the aggregate of all the 
claims to develop upwards. 


Possible Cost 


Faced with the many uncertainties 
surrounding individual claim values, 
there is only one way in which the 
claim man can cause the sum of the 
individual case reserves to be ade- 
quate at all times. He can accom- 
plish this end result by reserving 
claims on the basis of their possible 
cost rather than their probable cost. 
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He can adopt a pessimistic attitude 
in his reserving. He can adopt a 
policy of high reserve values. This 
is not something that he will want 
to do as a claim man, but he will 
probably do it if he is led to believe 
that there is some magical virtue in 
producing “savings” on his reserves. 
Actually, in the disposition of claims 
the reserve itself can contribute 
nothing to the quality of the results 
when it is either consciously or sub- 
consciously adjusted in a desire to 
serve financial requirements or to 
make the statistics come out right. 
In fact, such a practice could be an 
influence towards higher payments 
than the facts warrant in those cases 
where the adjuster knows the re- 
serve. Furthermore, it has been 
demonstrated time and time again 
that even when the claim men in 
their reserving were trying to adjust 
the reserves on their cases so as to 
have enough for aggregate adequacy, 
there have been occasions when in- 
flation in values stemming from gen- 
eral economic inflation caused the 
reserves to be inadequate. 


Should the claim man be expected 
to keep track of economic trends? 
Should he study trend charts, statis- 
tical aggregates, averages and the 
other classes of data which are the 
basic tools of the economists and 
statisticians? Should he, operating 
with respect to each case on an in- 
dividual basis, attempt to introduce 
the interpretation of abstract, gen- 
eralized data into his evaluation of 
a particular claim? I don’t believe 
so, but I do expect that he will 
recognize such specific data as in- 
creased wages, increased medical 
and hospital costs, and other infor- 
mation affecting the value of the in- 
dividual case, particularly with re- 
spect to “special damages.” This 
type of information will generally 
be included in the specific file. Rec- 
ognition of such factual information 
is quite a different thing from inter- 
preting abstract data and applying 
the generalized conclusions to an in- 
dividual claim. The claim man’s 
special field of competence is claim 
work. Will a better result be ob- 
tained if he concentrates on his 
specialty while the economists and 
statisticians concentrate on theirs? 

If an answer to these questions 
can be found, would it not be in a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liability Loss Reserves—Continued 


reserving system such as this: one 
that recognized the separateness of 
the two fields of activity, each with 
its separate requirements and at the 
same time recognized that the two 
fields of activity complemented each 
other. In this way the balance sheet 
needs of the company could be met 
without doing violence to the re- 
quirement of realism on the part of 
the claim men operating on an in- 
dividual claim basis. There are a 
number of statistical techniques or 
methods that could be applied to 
produce the desired result. Prob- 
ably, the simplest of these would be 
one which made use of the claim 
man’s estimates as a base to which 
a development factor could be ap- 
plied to produce the total reserves 
required for adequacy. 
such a system requires two things 
before it can operate effectively: the 
claim man setting the individual 
case reserve must function reserve- 
wise solely as a claim man without 
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responsibility for aggregate statis- 
tical or balance sheet reserves; the 
volume of claims must be sufficiently 
large to produce credible statistics 
as a basis for determining the de- 
velopment factor. These ab- 
solutely essential. 


are 


If the claim man in doing his 
part of the job is influenced by any 
considerations outside the functional 
claim field to add to reserves because 
of aggregate results which have been 
established statistically, there will be 
confusion created for the statisti- 
cians in the interpretation of their 
base figures and the patterns of re- 
serve development. The statisticians 
will be unable to tell, for example, 
whether the underlying level of costs 
is rising or whether the claim men 
are metely using higher estimates 
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earlier. Marked changes in the com- 
petency level of the claim men could 
also present a problem for the statis- 
ticians until such changes were re- 
flected in the figures. 


On the other hand, if the claim 
man operates strictly as a claim man, 
it will then be possible to evaluate 
underlying cost trends and to project 
the currently stated costs to some 
ultimate figure, even though the cur- 
rently stated costs are considerably 
less than the figure that will ulti- 
mately be paid. An analysis of a 
sufficiently large group of closed 
files by size of final payments will 
quickly demonstrate that those 
claims starting out with the lowest 
initial estimates end up with the 
lowest payments, whereas those in 
a different size group starting out 
with higher initial estimates end up 
with higher final payments. This will 
be true, even though the final pay- 
ments in each case will not be the 
same as the initial estimates. As a 
matter of fact, with respect to each 
size group they will probably be 
quite far apart, although a great deal 
will depend upon the policy under 
which the claim man is operating. 
Such an analysis will reveal that 
initial estimates reflect relative 
severity, even though they are quite 
far apart from the final cost that will 
be developed. 

Since ultimate severity is reflected 
in initial estimates, the application 
of development factors to such esti- 
mates should produce reserves that 
are adequate within a rather close 
tolerance. The development factors, 
of course, are obtained by the in- 
terpretation and evaluation by the 
statisticians of the actual record of 
development as revealed by the past. 
By keeping close track of the actual 
development patterns, trends can 
readily be observed if any exist. 
Also, if the economists suggest that 
an inflationary trend is indicated, a 
modification, based on judgment, 
can be made in the development 
factor by the statisticians. 


The foregoing technique has the 
virtue of simplicity. However, there 
are some who might say that this 
system would make the experience 
statistics by classification or by in- 
dividual risk meaningless. This 
opinion would be based upon the 
fact that the value of the losses 


would be influenced in varying 
degrees by the application of a load- 
ing factor derived from the aggre- 
gate results of all classes and risks 
without reference to individual dif- 
ferences which might exist. This is 
not necessarily so. It is doubtful 
if the results by class or by risk 
would be less meaningful under the 
recommended system than they are 
where the policy is for the claim 
man to be responsible for the ade- 
quacy of total company loss re- 
serves. 

Where the latter policy is being 
followed, it could be demonstrated 
by an analysis of the individual 
claims within each class or risk 
that there is no uniform distribu- 
tion of claims by relative severity. 
Such an analysis would show that 
although the aggregate of claims for 
all classes was adequate, some classes 
might be very much over-reserved 
and some might be very much un- 
der-reserved. This situation is, of 
course, aggravated when the num- 
ber of claims in each group is small. 


The Large Company 


Of course, in all of this discussion 
it should be remembered that com- 
panies vary widely in size and form 
of organization. The system de- 
scribed here would be most desir- 
able in a larger company with a size- 
able claim volume. The smaller the 
company, the less likely it would 
be that such a system could produce 
a consistently satisfactory result. 

Such an expense would probably 
not be justified where the claim vol- 
ume is small, because of the fact that 
with small numbers credible patterns 
could not be obtained. Where a sys- 
tem such as is described here can 
be used, however, it can reasonably 
be expected that two beneficial re- 
sults will be attained. The claim 
man will be able to devote his full 
time to the function of disposing 
of claims without spending time on 
reserve reviews that are required 
for statistical or financial reasons. 
At the same time the figures will 
have a greater significance from an 
interpretative standpoint, and there 
will be less likelihood of sudden, 
substantial change in company re- 
serves which will distort operating 
and experience results. 
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ALVEN S. GHERTNER 
President, Cullom & Ghertner 
Printers, Nashville, Tennessee 


What 
You Should 


Know about Paper... 


NSURANCE MEN ORDER, fill out 

and distribute more paper than 

any other people in the world. 
Yet it is the extremely rare broker, 
agent or company official who knows 
the first thing about the reams of 
paper that pass over and around his 
desk ‘every week, month and year. 


Wasted Hours and Dollars 


Unfortunately, this ignorance 
manifests itself in thousands of 
wasted hours and dollars—in key 
papers that crumble to shreds after 
a few months, in other important 
records that last for twenty years, 
but at an exorbitant price, in five 
hundred thousand forms, each of 
which costs $.0008 too much. 

What should you know about the 
paper which goes into your printed 
forms? Here are a very few major 
facts, but they should at least point 
you in the right direction—toward 
better paper for less money. 
Quality. Basically there are two 
kinds of paper: rag and sulphite. 
Let’s look at each. 

In rag paper, the general rule is, 
the higher the rag content, the longer 
the paper life. The 100% Rag Edi- 
tion of The New York Times, for 
instance, should theoretically last in- 
definitely—certainly for at least 
three or four centuries. For this 
reason, many insurance men ynhap- 
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pily put all letterheads and “perma- 
nent” records on 100% rag without 
investigating other papers. This 
represents a needless expense, since 
many lower-percentage rag papers 
would do the job just as well and for 
far less money. My own personal 
preference here is surface coated 
25% rag, which lasts at least five 
years and can in thousands of in- 
stances replace 100% rag. For in- 
stance, an insurance company I 
know was using 100% rag for many 
important records, then microfilm- 
ing them after three years. We con- 
vinced them to shift to 25% rag 
and immediately save hundreds of 
dollars. 


Temporary Forms or Copies 


Sulphite papers, on the other 
hand, are more flimsy and less ex- 
pensive than rag papers, particu- 
larly when they contain wood scrap- 
ings instead of long, strong wood 
fibers. This means that sulphite 
papers should only be used for tem- 
porary forms or carbon copies. Un- 
fortunately, this is not always the 
case. A midwest insurance execu- 
tive a few years ago put a vital 
paper away in his office safe. Five 
years ago, he opened the safe and 
took out the paper—in pieces. 

The rule: use rag paper (but not 
necessarily 100%) for records that 


must last. 
the rest. 


Use sulphite paper for 


Size & Weight. You have probably 
noticed the words 16 or 20 or 24 
pound bond on a ream of typing 
paper and vaguely wondered what 
they meant, since the package itself 
obviously weighs only two’ pounds 
or so. 


Determination of Weight 


Actually, although the printer 
stocks paper in larger sheets (mainly 
25” x 38”), the weight of bond print- 
ing pages is determined by the basic 
size of 17” x22”. One ream of this 
latter paper, not your little 
8'4%x 11" sheets, weighs 16 or 20 
or 24 pounds. The paper you buy 
is cut from these sheets. 


size 


We can draw two cost-cutting 
implications from this fact. 

First, size—pick form sizes that 
can be cut easily from standard 
sheets which offer as little waste as 
possible, Your printer can list such 
sizes for you. 

Second, weight—heavier weights 
are stronger, for the same rag con- 
tent. A 25% rag content, 24 pound 
paper, for instance, is roughly as 
strong but considerably less expen- 
sive than a 50% rag 16 pound paper. 
On the other hand, heavier (thicker ) 
sheets take more filing space. There- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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FIRE AND 
CASUALTY RECORDS 
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elevator 


es q les b. 


LIFE RECORDS... 


Proved savings . . . up to 50% in record 


keeping time as well as floor space . . . can’t 
be overlooked for maintaining policy, premi- 
um, agency, claim and investment records. 
Motorized Diebold Elevator Files improve rec- 
ord controls and eliminate operator fatigue! 
Volume and activity determine your choice of 
the types available, STANDARD or SUPER 
Unit capacities range from 16,000 to 300,000 
records. Case histories on proved investment 


write-offs in 5 to 18 months, available. 


Diebold’ 


INCORPORATED 
976 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 


N-190-DI 


Diebold, Incorporated 

976 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 
Please send literature and case histories 
for records. 
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Know About Paper—Continued 


fore, mentally weigh the cost of the 
paper against the cost of the storage 
space. 

Uses. Different papers are right 
for different purposes. This sounds 
obvious but not to hundreds of in- 
surance men who order carloads of 
paper each year without any thought 
of how they will eventually be used. 

Give your printer all the facts 
about the forms or other records 
you've designed. How will they be 
filled out? Typing, handwriting, or 
one of a dozen duplicating proc- 
esses? Will there be considerable 
erasures? Will they be folded? If 
so, how many times? Which way? 
(Paper folds far more easily with 
the grain, and forms should be de- 
signed to take this into considera- 
tion.) What about temperature and 
moisture? Records have “frozen” 
up in Little America, “melted” in 
Sumatra. There are a multitude of 
climatic conditions in between. Liter- 
ally hundreds of special paper speci- 
fications exist in the insurance in- 
dustry. Your printer can answer 
almost all of them . . . if you give 
him the facts. 

Color. A new development in busi- 
ness in general and insurance in 
particular, tinted and colored office 
records and forms can save both 


| time and money. Color criteria can 


be virtually limitless. Some insur- 
ance companies color paper accord- 
ing to use or department of origin 
or eventual filing cabinet. 

One leading New York City in- 
surance broker, Michael H. Levy of 
the Federated Brokerage Group, has 
worked out a simple but effective 
system based on insurance hv types. 
All correspondence and data re- 
ferring to fire insurance is colored 
red; casualty, green; automobile, 
yellow, Inland Marine, blue. Imme- 
diate recognition, easier filing and 
finding are among the plusses listed 
by Mr. Levy. 


Color Efficiency 


Where could you use paper color 
in your office or organization for 
greater speed and efficiency? On 
the other hand, where would the use 
of colored paper be a needless ex- 
pense since the advantages may not 
offset the additional cost? The an- 
swers could be important. 


Stocking. Buying the right paper 
for your printed forms in the right 
way is only the beginning; stocking 
and inventorying it right is the other 
—and even less—considered half of 
the story. 

Today in hundreds of insurance 
companies and brokerages, hundreds 
of thousands of square feet are used 
to stock forms. This space costs Big 
Money (up to $5. a square foot in 
cities like New York) and in addi- 
tion requires the services of an army 
of stock boys, typists, mail people, 
methods men, purchasing agents, 
and even top management execu- 
tives. In many cases insurance peo- 
ple are literally moving out of the 
insurance field and into the paper 
printing, stocking and inventorying 
field. 

Can anything be done to protect 
you from this avalanche of annoy- 
ing and expensive paper work ? Dur- 
ing the past few years a host of in- 
surance organizations have come up 
with an interesting answer—let the 
printer store as well as supply most 
printed forms for the whole year 
ahead. 

At Cullom & Ghertner, for in- 
stance, many clients stock all forms 
at our Nashville warehouse, let us 
handle details of both indexing and 


shipping. 


Four Advantages 


What are the advantages of such 
a shift? A leading New England 
life insurance company lists four : 
1. Less time. Stocking and index- 
ing forms has been transformed from 
a continual headache to an after- 
noon’s work. The printer prints, 
stocks, packs, shifts and keeps tabs 
on most forms. The company re- 
views requisitions by local agents, 
appraises printer’s monthly inven- 
tory report. 
2. Less money. Since the printer 
can produce in giant annual quanti- 
ties instead of sudden week-end 
orders, the cost per unit is consider- 
ably lowered right at the start. But, 
further, because the printer can 
“gang up” combination runs to 
utilize an entire printing plate, costs 
are cut once again. 
3. Less space. Four years ago the 
company used 3,500 square feet of 
basement space to stock. Today, the 
area has been reduced to 500 square 
feet—or one large closet. 
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4. Less personnel. With 90% of all 
printed forms away from their home 
office, the company could dispense 
with one full-time stock man, two 
typists and one mail clerk along 
with a number of part-time workers. 
This saving alone amounts to more 
than $10,000 a year. 

Basically you can do two things 
about paper. You can forget about 
it—and continue ordering all printed 
forms on a last-minute, hit-or-miss 
basis. You’ve probably done it so 
far and you probably won’t go broke 
doing it in the future. Or you can 
contemplate and apply some of the 
primary principles of paper quality, 
size, weight, uses, color and stock- 
ing discussed above. The subsequent 
savings can mean lower premiums 
for your customers and more busi- 
ness for you. 

It’s worth considering. 





NEW FURNITURE 


NEW OFFICE FURNITURE known as 
Aristocrat Steel Desk Line has been 
announced by Remington Rand Inc. 
The new equipment is designed to 
meet newly developed ideas in office 
design and decor. In addition to the 
exclusive Remington Rand Gray- 
rite color, all units will be available 
in Heather Beige and Surf Green 
with other colors available on a spe- 
cial basis. 

All edges and corners of the Aris- 
tocrat products, both inside and out, 
are rounded and smooth, and ap- 
pearance of the desks and tables is 
further enhanced by newly designed 
drawer pulls with a recess behind 
the pull for added finger room. 


Basic Units 


Tops, pedestals, drawers, and 
panels, back panels and bases, are 
available as basic units, and, can be 
assembled to produce different sizes 
and types of desks and tables, and 
also simplifies replacement of units 
damaged in use. Tops are con- 
structed of heavy gauge furniture 
steel and are reinforced underneath 
with inverted box channels and spe- 
cially formed steel members to pro- 
vide greater rigidity and sturdiness. 
The top surface is covered with 
linoleum of a harmonizing color to 
the finish of the desk and is perma- 
nently cemented to the steel top. 
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MODEL 444 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT 
POINT FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER 


You can’t go wrong on this guaranteed* 

desk set... with its giant ink fountain-base 

that automatically fills the pen and keeps it 

ready to write a full page or more when- Za 

ever you take it from its socket. 2556 

Pivkk LANG 
2550 
9314M 

Carter’ 

Your regular dealer will be glad to (Alo public counter use) 

let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 

Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk 

for 30 days with the understanding you S. tra Aine 

can return it for a full refund if you 9550 


don’t agree it’s the best you’ve ever used. At O Xt; 
2668 


® DESK 
PEN 
SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Lid., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 
OOPYRIGHT 1988, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


*® 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 





Current literature and prices on any of the follewing products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
Micro 
Open Shelf Files 
Portable 
. Rotary 
Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
. Billing 
- Bookkeeping 
- Calculating 


. Payroll 
- Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





To 


and prices on the items checked. 


Firm Name 


Position 


i 
Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 


gk ae EE a eee ial 





Firm Address 











MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. 


5. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
4|. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 


124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Viswal Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish aero 
107. Recording Door Loc 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


ne 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116, Advertisin  ipamen 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 


126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


101. Silencer for Dictating 
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HERE’s A NEW ONE and it’s timely— 
the “‘Fisherman’s Special.” In addi- 
tion to substantial values in camping 
equipment, tackle, outboard motors, 
ad infinitum, Mr. Fisherman owns 
some jewelry, furs, cameras, musical 
instruments, silverware, stamps, 
coins, guns, fine arts, or what not. 
To a fisherman, however, the per- 
sonal articles floater is still a “Fisher- 
man’s Special.” 
All of which points up the easiest 
“way in the world to build a reputa- 
tion in your community for compe- 
tence as an insurance underwriter. 
When you know what to do with the 
uncommon risks, i.e., the marine 
risks, it stands to reason you know 
what to do with the common risks. 
Instead of competing with every self- 
styled insurance “expert” in town 
you suddenly discover you don't 
have any competition. And, good- 
ness knows, you can’t hardly find 
that nowadays. 


How MUCH SURPLUS does your 
church have? Members of a small 
Colorado church are confronted with 
a difficult financial problem follow- 
ing total destruction by fire of their 
edifice, valued at $24,000. Their 
problem is, they have only $5,000 of 
insurance. 

Invariably, it seems, church or- 
ganizations are victims of two insur- 
ance inadequacies—advice and pro- 
tection. An eastern case in point: 
Until the formation of a church in- 
surance committee several years ago, 
a structure with a sound value of al- 
most $700,000 was protected for 
$200,000. When the eighty percent 
coinsurance clause was applied, only 
two-fifths of any partial loss was 
covered, This left the parishioners 
unfairly exposed to the possibility of 
serious financial consequences on the 
occurrence of an insurable peril. The 
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BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection™ (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


major portion of a church’s income 
is needed to defray ordinary ex- 
penses. Both as a church member 
and as an insurance agent, it is your 
obligation to alert your finance com- 
mittee to the implications of under- 
insurance. 


ON THE TOPICAL TIP SIDE: Portrait 
studios develop into camera ficaters ; 
graduation gifts of watches and rings 
are the stuff that jewelry floaters are 
made of; and nuptials lead to wed- 
ding present floaters, and, of course, 
life insurance. 


OuTDOOR LIVING is in the spirit of 
the season. Baseball, tennis, picnick- 
ing, swimming, golfing, cycling, fish- 
ing, hunting, horseback riding, sail- 
ing and just plain hammocking will 
occupy the national mind and body 
during the upcoming months. Each 
of these diversions can be counted on 
to produce its quota of “once-in-a- 
lifetime” accidents. Now is the time 
to promote a package of accident 
protection. For accidents to the man 
himself, personal accident insurance : 
for accidents he might cause others, 
comprehensive personai liability. 


WHEN THE MECHANICAL HEART of 
a business fails, everything, includ- 
ing continued profits, is lost. The 
importance of insuring business in- 
terruption hazards in connection 
with boiler and machinery insurance 
is often overlooked. 

Your prospects are not necessarily 
major industrial organizations and 
large business institutions. Some of 
your best prospects are right around 
the corner—small manufacturers, 
apartment houses, laundries, hotels, 
dry cleaners, dairies, greenhouses, 
theaters, hospitals, churches, clubs, 
schools, retail stores, office buildings. 

A recent reduction in rates for 
valued form boiler and machinery 
business interruption insurance 
makes it even more attractive for 
your clients and new prospects. 
They’re giving their machinery, 
boilers, pressure vessels and other 
equipment a summer checkup. In 
respect to prescribing insurance pro- 
tection, vou’re the doctor. 

* 8 eo 

THE KENNEDYs OF CHICAGO (Fd- 
ward J. and son, Edward X.) go to 
great lengths to provide complete 
coverage and superlative claims at- 
tention. Merely to get an order, 
they refuse to sell standard or ob- 
viously inadequate limits or amounts 
of any line of insurance. Their rea- 
son is: “When you have a claim 
some day, we'll be here to see that 
you and your family are taken care 
of right away in the right way. We 
don’t intend to make any excuses to 
you about underinsurance or no in- 
surance. Your part of the bargain 
is to buy now what we recommend 
for you. Anything less is not good 
enough for you in time of trouble, 
or for us any time.” Because the 
Kennedys sell their services cor- 
rectly in the first place, their clients 
stay sold. 
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Whats Your objeaticn 16 
Selling more "Lifer? 


... it’s ten to one you'll find it answered by 
this Mutual Benefit Life Brokerage Plan 


Perhaps you don’t sell “life” at all. Or perhaps you 
have “life” but sell so little that it’s hardly worth your 
while. Either way, you owe it to yourself to read this 
explanation of the Mutual Benefit Life brokerage plan 
—and see if it doesn’t answer every objection you’ve 
ever had. 


“I don’t want to jeopardize 
my regular business.” 


Actually, you protect your present lines 
when you can offer a complete service 
including life. Then your clients have 
no need to bring in other agents. 


‘Life insurance is too complicated.” 


No it isn’t! Mutual Benefit Life’s illustrations are 
simplified to the point where any reasonably intelli- 
gent man can know what he’s talking about in short 
order. The rate books are also simplified and easy to 
use. Furthermore, a capable General Agent is always 
as near as your telephone to give you quick help. 


“T haven’t time to study.” 


Who has these days? That’s why Mutual Benefit Life “teaches” 
you through a Sales Builder Kit that tells you what you need 
to know, just when you need to know it. Regular “Cases” bulle- 
tins keep you up to date painlessly. 





“It’s too competitive.” 


Anything that offers big rewards 
attracts competition. But you as 
an insurance broker already have *““T won’t push 
the confidence and respect of doorbells!”’ 
your clients. And the client data 
at your finger tips gives you an 
advantage any “life” man would 
give his right arm to have. 


You don’t have to. 
Among your present 
clients you have more 
prospects than you can 
use. And you let them 
know you can handle 
their “life” needs 
through tested mailing 
pieces like the famous 
Reply-O-Letters and 
“Good Property.” 


“I wouldn’t have a chance on big deals.” 


You have every chance in the world. On Pension Plans, Salary 
Savings Plans or other types of Business Insurance, you provide 
the entree—Mutual Benefit Life men, who specialize in such mat- 
ters, will provide the specialized knowledge. 


“I'd be embarrassed to face competition.” 


That’s no worry with Mutual Benefit Life because, with the 
offering of liberal settlement options, very high early-year cash 
values, generous Paid-up or Extended Insurance, your clients 
will be getting the best in all-around equity and quality. 


“Pd move into a higher 


income bracket!”’ 

There we can’t answer your objec- 
tion, for you're perfectly right. 
Brokers who take on Mutual Ben- 
efit Life and apply a reasonable 
amount of effort invariably in- 
crease their earnings. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 


What have you got to lose? 


Ten minutes spent with a Mutual Benefit Life General 
Agent may open your eyes to possibilities you had never 
considered. Why not phone him or see him today? He’s 
looking forward to working with you — you'll be glad 
you got in touch with him. 








Where There’s Life! 


SAFETY POSTER I’ve seen posted 

many times, portrays a car fall- 
ing from the roof of a high building, 
thus describing the impact with 
which a car hits a stationary object 
when traveling at an excessive rate 
of speed. This same “sudden im- 
pact” vividly describes the situation 
a widow finds herself in, at the un- 
timely death of her husband. 

The bottom has dropped out of 
her life, not only through the loss of 
her husband, but also through the 
immediate drop in her income. The 
suddent stoppage of income under 
those circumstances may have long 
and lasting effects, effects with which 
I am sure most of you are familiar, 
either through personal observation 
or through personal experiences. 


LL 65 
Readjustment Fund 
with Waiver of Premium 


(1187) (2344) 


1 Yr. Per 
Prem. 1000 
23.17 19.52 
23.85 20.09 
24.55 20.68 
25.28 21.30 
26.05 21.95 
26.88 22.65 
27.74 23.37 
28.64 24.13 
29.60 24.94 
30.61 25.79 
31.68 26.69 
32.82 27.65 
34.02 28.66 
35.30 29.74 
36.65 30.88 
38.11 32.11 
39.66 33.41 
41.31 34.80 
43.08 36.29 
44.99 37.90 
47.04 39.63 
49.25 41.49 
51.63 43.50 
54.21 45.67 
57.05 48.06 
60.13 50.66 
$3.52 53.51 
67.26 56.66 
71.40 60.15 
76.04 64.06 
81.25 68.45 


IRA D. KEITER 


Insurance Broker, Albany, N. Y. 


Another picture I’ve seen portrays 
a widow coming downstairs and in 
doing so finds that half the stairway 
has been removed. The jump down 
in income is just as severe as would 
be the physical jumping down from 
the last step provided for the widow. 

On the average, lawyers tell me, 
it takes anywhere from one to two 
years to settle an estate. Though the 
estate may be a large one, the im- 
mediate income or cash reserve 
available may be so small, until the 
estate assets are released, that con- 
siderable hardship may be experi- 
enced by the widow. 

Suppose for example, for some 
reason or another, all of your policy- 
holders were unable to pay any part 
of their currently due premiums for 
at least six months. From the effect 
this would have on your plans you 
can somewhat visualize the effect a 
temporary stoppage of income would 
have on the widow. Add to it how- 
ever the emotional condition and 
thereby her inability to manage as 
she normally would, and you have 
some inkling of the true picture. 


Readjustment Fund 


Let us therefore help our policy- 
holders and clients provide a “re- 
adjustment fund” for their families 
—a continuation of his salary for 
the period of readjustment—one or 
two years. 

The table included with this 

article shows one company’s costs 
to provide such a readjustment fund. 
I carry it with me at all times and 
find it very simple to say, as a life 
insurance agent I know, says to the 
prospect, 
“How would you like your widow 
to receive $200 a month until your 
estate is settled? It takes on an 
average, one or two years to settle 
an estate. We can provide her with 
this needed income for two years 
for an annual deposit of $-—.” 

Under the installments certain 
option with a company guaranteeing 


244% interest it takes $1,187 insur- 
ance to provide $100 a month for 
one year. It takes $2,344 of insur- 
ance to provide $100 a month for 
two years. All we need is the man’s 
age and the type of insurance plan 
to be used and we can immediately 
tell the man what such a readjust- 
ment fund would cost. In most cases 
I have found life paid up at age 65 
to be the best plan for the job and 
that is why I have calculated this 
table on the basis of that plan. 


Waiver of Premium 


You will note the table shows the 
cost of $100. a month for both one 
and two years at the particular age 
and that it also includes in the cost 
“waiver of premium.” I have found 
it to be a plus factor to be able to 
say to the prospect, “Not only does 
this provide the needed funds for 
readjustment at your death, but in 
the event that you are totally dis- 
abled beyond a period of six months, 
the company pays the premium for 
as long as you’re disabled, thereby 
guaranteeing the continuance of the 
plan.” 

A number of general insurance 
agents have indicated to me that they 
won't handle life insurance because 
it is too complicated and they don’t 
have the time to learn about it. 
Neither do they have the time to 
make the calls. My contention is 
that if you use the three sentence 
approach outlined here with every 
client who stops in your office, or 
every client you see in your daily 
calls, always having the rate card 
at your finger tips, you will auto- 
matically sell more life insurance 
than you ever thought possible. 

It will be an opening wedge to 
future life insurance sales. It will 
provide increased commission in- 
come for a nominal expenditure of 
the two minutes it takes to make the 
approach. 

Again—what better service can 
we render than to provide our clients’ 
widows the income they might not 
otherwise have had provided. The 
widow receiving this readjustment 
income by reason of your taking a 
few minutes to discuss this need 
with her husband, is certainly not 
going to discontinue placing her 
general insurance business with the 
agent who saw to it that she was 
provided with this income. 
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U can build income for re- 
tirement years with life insur- 
ance.” More and more people 

today find in this idea a solution to 
one of their biggest financial prob- 
lems. Million Dollar Producer Clay- 
ton T. Knox, C.L.U., of the Mutual, 
N. Y., Buffalo agency has been 
highly successful in selling insurance 
for retirement purposes to business 
and professional men. Here are 
ideas he uses, from the opening to 
the closing of the sale. 


Three Approaches 


Depending on your knowledge of 
the man and his circumstances, here 
are three approaches to make him 
aware of the retirement problem and 
the role of life insurance in solving 
it. 

1. Make prospect aware of problem. 
Mr. Knox develops the idea that 
some day earned income will cease 
and income from savings will have 
to take its place—a man may have 
to stop work and still need income. 

He says, “You are going along 
working, in good health, not realiz- 
ing how fast the years go by. Some 
day, however, you may want to stop 
work or have to because of disabil- 
ity. Few people work right up until 
the day they die. Disability may 
strike you so that you can’t work any 
more, but you may live for years and 
years. At that time, the money you 
have saved and the income you can 
get from it will be all-important.” 
For example, a man, 15 years ago, 
bought a new Buick every year but 
wouldn’t think about retirement in- 
surance and figured he was going to 
work right up until the day he died. 
Some years ago, he developed phle- 


bitis and couldn’t work any more. 
He has two married daughters and 
lives half the year with one and the 
other half with the other—being al- 
most completely dependent upon his 
sons-in-law. 

2. Show how life insurance solves 
problem. Income rather than wealth 
determines happiness in retirement. 
We must make provision for that in- 
come now—not wait till 65. This 
theme may be developed in several 
ways, for example. 

“Back in the days of your father 
and mine a man could retire by sav- 
ing money out of income, investing 
it in 4 or 5% bonds, and accumulat- 
ing enough to live on the interest. 
This can’t be done now for three 
reasons ; you can’t save as much out 
of income because of high income 
taxes; your savings don’t grow as 
fast because you can’t get as high a 
rate of compound interest ; you can’t 
accumulate enough to enable you to 
live on the interest because of pres- 
ent low interest rates.” 

Show extent of the problem. “See 
how great the problem is. (Here 
draw a line with 20-25 at the left 
and 60-65 at the right hand.) You 
start work at 20 to 25 and work until 
you are 60 or 65. During that period 
you earn a lot of money. For in- 
stance, 40 years at $5,000 a year is 
$200,000, and at $10,000 a year is 
$400,000. Here you are at age 45 
(put a mark in the middle of the 
line with the figure 45). Let’s see 
what you have to do from here out 
to have financial security.” 

Having a cash sum won't work. 
“$80,000 at 3% (the best rate of 
interest you can get on safe invest- 
ments and at 65 you can’t take 
chances) gives you $2,400 a year or 


$200 a month. You can’t live on 
that so you start drawing out the 
principal. But after a few years, 
your principal may be down to $50,- 
000. Then you find yourself with 
only $125 a month interest income, 
and have to draw from your prin- 
cipal that much faster. You fear 
you may live so long that the money 
will be used up or you'll die so soon 
that you won’t get the use of the 
principal. An insurance company 
pays out the principal and interest 
over your expectancy in a way that 
I'll explain to you later.” 


Having No Worries 


You need guaranteed income ; no 
investment worries. “Retirement 
insurance or ‘annuity’ is the only in- 
vestment designed for the purpose 
we are talking about. The mailman 
brings the checks to the door. 
There’s no decrease in income dur- 
ing depressions. Anything that re- 
quires management or supervision 
not only takes a lot of time and 
judgment, but takes away from the 
happiness a person should enjoy at 
retirement.” For example, one man 
owned a parking lot, but discovered 
that the operation of it required con- 
stant supervision and didn’t let him 
enjoy life much. Another owned a 


-business block; the rental was to 


take care of him the rest of his life. 
Now business is moving away from 
that area. Another man—a doctor— 
owns five two-family houses. He 
found that renting them involved a 
lot of problems during the depres- 
sion, and later didn’t give him much 
income because of rent ceilings. 

3. An approach especially for busi- 
nessman. A man should make a 
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plan for investing and keep his per- 
sonal financial affairs in order in 
the same way he runs his business 
according to certain rules. (One 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table uses this as an approach to 
every businessman and sells most 
of his insurance on this basis. ) 


"You Might Say"... 


You might say to the prospect, 
“You spend a lot of time running 
your business. How much time do 
you spend thinking about your own 
personal financial affairs—your in- 
surance, bonds, other investments ? 
How long ago was your Will drawn ? 
Every year shouldn’t you take a 
little time to review your own per- 
sonal financial plans? Why do you 
save money? How much should you 
save out of your business earnings ? 
What should this money be invested 
in? Shouldn’t the type of investment 
be determined by what you want it 
to accomplish? The purpose of a 
business is not to put money into 
it but to take money out of it. What 
do you want this business to ac- 
complish for you and your family ?” 
Developing the specific problem, 
of course, requires finding out what 
insurance is owned; whether the 
man comes under social security 
and/or a pension plan; getting some 
kind of a commitment as to what he 
could put into retirement insurance 
each month; or possibly how much 
he is saving in something else that INSURANCE COMPANY 
can be diverted to retirement insur- Oe CAMA 
ance. Some leading questions might 
be: “Are you getting a good rate of 
interest on the money you have 
saved and invested?” ‘What plans 
(Continued on the next page) 
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with mumbo jumbo 

in business insurance 

selling! For instance, this illus- 

trated booklet takes just three min- 

utes to cite, chapter and verse, the 

problems close corporations must 

face—and more important—to sug- 

gest the sensible solution. With 
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Retirement Insurance—Continued 


have you made for income after age 
65?” Do you know how much in- 
come your present insurance will 
provide after age 65?” 

A fairly complete presentation is 
advisable. A discussion of paid-up 
values, Waiver of Premium, options 
at maturity, and flexibility in ma- 
turity dates is very important. 

Points that you may need to an- 
swer or bring out include: 


Deferred interest. The question 
“What interest does the annuity pay 
as compared to something else?” 
frequently comes up. Point out that 
the return on other investments is 
current return. As such, it is sub- 
ject to income tax that cuts the 
yield so the actual return is much 
lower than the stated return. Life 
insurance income is paid when 
earned income is low—and so are 
taxes. 

Point out the usual advantages of 
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An 8-story, fully air-conditioned office build- 
ing will be constructed in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, at the corner of Jefferson and West 


Ath Streets. 


Full floors of approximately 14,500 sq. ft. 
each are offered for rent. Any firm requir- 
ing 100,000 sq. ft. of modern office space 


might consider leasing the entire building. 


For further information contact 
MR. JAMES D. WASHINGTON 


CUSHMAN & 
wAKEFIELD,INC 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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insurance as compared to other in- 
vestments. Most people don’t stop 
to think that other investments have 
to go through an estate at death, and 
are subject to the usual costs and 
shrinkage. Also that insurance is 
free from creditors’ claims. 

Annuitants live longer. If you 
haven’t already done so, be sure to 
point out that annuitants live five 
years longer than the average, and 
why—fewer money worries. 

Old age, death, or disability. The 
only things that can happen to a 
man’s financial plans and his finan- 
cial security are the three contin- 
gencies stated above. If he takes 
care of his old age, takes care of his 
family at death, and has some pro- 
vision for disability (Waiver of Pre- 
mium, A&S, etc.), he is free to 
spend the rest of his money and 
enjoy iife. 


Answering Objections 


Age 65 is too late. Always agree 
with this objection. Age 65 is too 
late, but it’s better to get a policy 
running to age 65. A person may 
take a reduced amount of cash or 
income beginning before age 65. Or 
later on a person can pay additional 
(if circumstances permit) in order 
to bring down the maturity date. 
(He can change it to retirement at 
60 or retirement at 55. Or he can 
pay up the policy and let it ride until 
age 65, in the meantime living on 
other money.) This is a fundamental 
procedure in selling retirement in- 
surance, I believe. It’s always better 
to sell a larger policy with a later 
maturity date than to sell a smaller 
policy with an early maturity date. 
Doing the latter involves adding to 
it at a later age, and the rates jump 
fast on these short-term policies 
with an early maturity date. 

I have something better. The an- 
swer here is to point out that retire- 
ment insurance is the only invest- 
ment (except for social security and 
a pension) designed for this purpose. 
Other things don’t work for reasons 
previously outlined. 

Can’t afford it. This is probably 
not a real objection, indicating that 
the man isn’t yet sold on the idea. 
Whenever there is a reasonable ob- 
jection, sell Term to convert. It 
has been done many, many times. 
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Don’t need any more insurance. 
This usually comes from a man who 
is still thinking of insurance as death 
protection, rather than income for 
old age. Don’t get into a discussion 
of protection at this point, or you 
may lose the sale. Leave the death 
protection until the very last, then 
show it as something “additional.” 
These sales points are directed at 
the man who doesn’t think he needs 
insurance for protection, and this 
objection is his way to try to throw 
you off the track, Don’t switch to 
“protection.” 


Inflation. There are so many ways 
to answer this that there isn’t space 
here to go into them. If retirement 
insurance is so bad, why have so 
many companies put in pension plans 
(based on insurance or the insur- 
ance principle) during the past 10 
years? 

Pay Yourself First. 

Make a special provision to take 
care of your old age, regardless of 
your other wealth. 

Emphasize again death, old age, 
or disability ‘““A man works from 
age 20 or 25 to age 60 or 65. Age 
45 is the critical time. At that point 
he has either saved money and has 
capital working for him; or he 
hasn’t and it’s too late to start ac- 
cumulating in time for it to work 
much for him during the remaining 
years. If you’re going to have money 
at 45, you have to start at 25 or 30. 
(Or, if you are going to have money 
at 65, you had better start pretty 
soon.) Where do you stand now?” 

Show the cost of waiting by illus- 
trating the difference in rate, divi- 
dends, etc., on a policy taken out five 
years later. 

Quote monthly premiums—“$50 
monthly buys $100 monthly life in- 
come beginning at age 65.” 

“The reason why so many people 
are dependent on their children is 
that they haven’t done the things 
we are talking about. Tell me about 
the circumstances of your folks or 
your wife’s folks.” (In 95% of the 
cases this strikes home on one side 
of the family or the other.) “What 
assurance do you have that you 
won't be dependent on your chil- 
dren?” 
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before. 


In October 1952 I joined The United States Life as General 
Agent. And how things did hum! 
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In just two years we've developed a $6,000,000 agency... 
1954 Life volume was MORE THAN DOUBLE the year 


How'd we do it? No secret! We're with a high-flying century- 
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RETIREMENT INCOME 


BY ADDING retirement income to your 
sales kit you can increase your own 
income considerably, First, you get a 
larger premium, which will increase 
your first year commissions. Second, 
this type of business has a very high 
rate of persistency, so you will not 
only get higher renewal commissions 
due to the larger premiums, but for 
a longer period due to more of it 
staying in force, 

Here are some of the types that 
need life income: Unmarried men, 
married men with no children, mar- 











ried men with children who have 
good incomes and who have already 
taken care of the situation as far as 
their dependents are concerned, 
men looking for investments instead 
of protection, in fact, all business- 
men with better than average in- 
comes. Also all professional men 
(many of these have no Social Se- 
curity benefits), men working for 
companies that do not have pension 
plans, men who do have pension 
plans with their companies plus So- 
cial Security but still insufficient in- 
come for their retirement. 

The Pilot 
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publications 


Handbook for the Woman Driver by 

Charlotte Montgomery. 

The author, the automobile editor 
of “Good Housekeeping” has com- 
piled a useful, informative and read- 
able book amplified with action how- 
to-do-it drawings to illustrate the 
text. Alice Catherine Mills, Direc- 
tor of Women’s Activities of the 
National Safety Council, advises 
that “This book is important be- 
cause it emphasizes the social atti- 
tudes as well as the skills which are 
synonymous with safe driving.” 

The book is designed for every 
woman who drives a car and is just 
as pertinent to the expert as to the 
beginner. It covers comfort as well 
as safety, car buying as well as 
maintenance, economy as well as 
touring with children and insurance 
as well as city driving. Every phase 
of car use and care, day and night, 
winter and summer, of interest to 
the average woman driver has been 
included. 

A partial list of the contents in- 
cludes “The Woman and Her Car,” 
“City Driving,” “Traffic and Park- 
ing,” “After Dark Driving,” “Your 
Car in Winter,” “Emergencies,” 
“Teen-age Drivers,” “Clothes and 
Beauty En Route,” “When You 
Buy A Car,” “When You Rent a 
Car,” and “A Footnote on Safety.” 

239 pages; $2.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Vanguard Press, 424 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Dust Is Dangerous by C. N. Davies, 
D.Sc. With a foreword by Sir 
George Barnet, H.M. Chief In- 
spector of Factories. 

Most of the activities of mankind 
produce dust: myriads of minute 
solid particles which float in the air 
for long periods before settling 
down. They may come from me- 
chanical operations in mines and 
factories, from handling powdery 
materials, from dried mists and 
sprays or from domestic work. 

The wide and rapid application of 
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the results of scientific research has 
brought many uninformed persons 
into contact with dangerous ma- 
terials; in both industry and agri- 
culture special vigilance is necessary 
to ensure that workers suffer no ill 
effects. 

The understanding of the dangers 
of dust, the assessment of dust con- 
centrations and the measures 
adopted to eliminate dust hazards. 
are clearly described in this book 
along with full illustrations. It will 
be of great value to those concerned 
with occupational hygiene in a wide 
variety of industries. 

116 pages; $4.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Faber and Faber Limited, 
London. Distributed in the United 
States of America by John de Graff, 
Inc., 64 West 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Appraisal and Valuation Manual 
prepared by the American Society 
of Appraisers. 

This manual, over two years in 
preparation, is the first such effort 
ever attempted by the Society. It 
features among other sections an 
appraisal and valuation reference 
library, a professional directory and 
important legal decisions. Also in- 
cluded are more than thirty tech- 
nical papers dealing with rate mak- 
ing for public utilities, depreciation 
studies, appraising intangibles, valu- 
ation of machinery and equipment, 
appraising for mortgage purposes ; 
appraising for estate settlements, ap- 
praising for income tax purposes, 
valuing stock in a going concern, 
the three approaches to value, 
valuation of thruways, freeways, 
parkways and turnpikes, accounting 
vs. appraising, and many other di- 
versified topics of interest. 

The leather bound 7” x 10” book 
contains more than 500 pages; price 
$15.00 per copy. Available from the 
American Society of Appraisers, 100 
West 42nd Street, New York 38, 
N.Y. 


Examination of Insurance Companies, 
prepared under the direction of 
Adelbert G. Straub, Jr., New York 
Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 

Volumes 5 and 6 of this exhaus- 
tive account of the insurance 
business and the manner in which 
compliance with statutory and ad- 
ministrative law and with sound 
economic and social policy is ascer- 
tained by the supervisory authority, 
have now been published. Volume 
7, the last one in the series, will con- 
sist of a comprehensive index to 
the entire work and will be published 
shortly. The volumes comprise a 
series of lectures presented over a 
period of three years to insurance 
department examiners. 

Volumes 1 and 2, encompassing 
the first year’s lectures, made their 
appearance in November 1953, and 
volumes 3 and 4 covering the second 
year were published the following 
September. Volume 5 is largely con- 
cerned with the making of rates and 
the manner of their review and ap- 
proval. It also includes special 
aspects of supervision. Volume 6 
treats of a number of significant de- 
velopments currently taking place in 
the insurance business and the reg- 
ulatory process. 


Volumes 1 and 2 $15; Volumes 3 
and 4 $15; Volumes 5 and 6 $15. 
Published by the New York State 
Insurance Department, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 


Radiation and Monitoring Funda- 
mentals For The Fire Service 
This is a revised edition of the 

study first issued in 1952. The 

original report was used by more 
than twenty thousand fire depart- 
ments in the United States and 

Canada and by many other organiza- 

tions for the study of defense against 

atomic warfare. In the revised text 
the problem of radiological hazards 
is brought into its proper perspec- 

tive, particularly in view of the im- 

portance of radioactive fall-out as 

disclosed by recent H-bomb tests in 
the Pacific. 

The information presented is ex- 
pected to enable fire officers to pro- 
tect their own personnel from the 
hazard of radio activity and permit 
them to do their work without con- 
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stantly checking with other monitor- 
ing units. Since the fire effects from 
atomic weapons constitute one of 
the most serious threats, early ef- 
forts in preventing the merging of 
a large number of scattered fires may 
forestall the formation of extensive 
mass fires and their accompanying 
death and destruction. 

72 pages; $1.00 per copy (50¢ 
for members). Published by the In- 
ternational Association of Fire 
Chiefs, Inc., Hotel Martinique, 
Broadway at 32nd Street, New 
York 1,N.Y. 


Automobile Assigned Risk Plan 
Analysis 


This is a revised single page chart 
analysis of automobile assigned risk 
plans now in effect in all of the 
United States and Hawaii. It con- 
tains eleven headings including such 
information as classes of risks, plans 
available to non-resident military 
personnel, requirements for an in- 
vestigation fee or deposit premium, 
when the policy must be issued, sur- 
charges, period of assignment and 
unusual features. A list of names 
and addresses of managers of the 
various plans is included. 

15¢ per copy. Available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N. Y. 


Methods of Agency Continuation by 
John Douglas Long. 


This book is based on the investi- 
gation of the methods of continuation 
of local property insurance agencies 
undertaken at the behest of the In- 
diana Association of Insurance 
Agents. It deals with the continua- 
tion of sole proprietorship agencies, 
partnership agencies and corporate 
agencies. 

Nine tables list such data as 
Methods of Gift or Sale of Owner- 
ship, Types of Life Insurance Used, 
Types of Beneficiary Designation 
and Stock Ownership and Business 
Participation. 

110 pages; $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Corporate Insurance Manuals, Re- 
ports and Records, by James C. 
Cristy, Insurance Manager, The 
Upjohn Company. 

This is a handbook for the buyer 
of corporate insurance providing up- 
to-date information designed to cut 
costs and to increase the efficiency 
of the company insurance program. 
It draws on one hundred and 
seventy-seven replies to an Ameri- 
can Management Association sur- 
vey of corporate insurance manage- 
ment practices, supplemented by 
correspondence and personal inter- 
views with more than fifty company 
insurance managers. 

The author suggests a variety of 
material designed to help the in- 
surance manager himself, other de- 
partments concerned with the com- 
pany insurance program, and top 
management. Flexibility is stressed 
throughout, and full attention is 
paid to the needs of the part-time 
as well as the full-time insurance 
manager. 

112 pages; $3.75 per copy ($2.75 
to AMA Members). Published by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Fire Hazards of the Plastics Industry, 

1955 edition. 

A revision of an earlier edition 
published in 1946, this report pro- 
vides essential information on the 
composition and classification of 
plastics, methods of manufacture 
and fabrication of finished products. 
Included is a hazard survey and 
safety program along with tables on 
fire properties of the principal haz- 
ardous materials, the thermo prop- 
erties and burning characteristics of 
various plastics, and a tabulation of 
identifiable trade names. 

The introductory statement 
points out that there is a special 
need for information directed 
toward fire prevention and protec- 
tion problems that arise from 
handling flammable liquids, com- 
bustible dusts and highly reactive 
materials in processing operations, 
many of which present serious fire 
and explosion potentials. 

70 pages; copies available upon 
request from the Research Division, 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 





Writings were off, commissions drop- 
ping. But then the Pacific National 
fieldman came along and suggested we 
make a few calls on my toughest 
prospects. Sure enough, we lined up 
some worthwhile business that I'd 
missed — and the sun came out again. 


The Pacific National special agent, 
I've found, is not only an expert in 
his business, but also genuinely in- 
terested in my success. It's a good 
policy to have such a man on your 
side! 


AND IT’S A GOOD POLICY FOR 
AGENT, BROKER AND ASSURED 
THAT BEARS THIS SEAL 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 








JANUARY FIRST NINETEEN FIFTY 


FIVE 


Statemenc at the close of business December 31, 1954, as 
reported to the Department of Insurance, State of Illinois 


(All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. 
If all stocks were valued at market, assets and surplus cach would be increased $4,992,713.98) 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks 
U.S. government bills, certificates and notes 
U.S. government bonds 
Canadian government bonds 
State, county and municipal bonds 
Public utility and other bonds 
Stocks 
First mortgages and collateral loans 
Real estate (including company buildings) 
Premiums in transmission 
Accrued interest and other assets 
Total assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses 
Reserve for unearned premiums 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 
Reserve for portfolio fluctuation 
Reserve for contingencies 

Total 
Net Surplus 


Total . 


$ 12,603,482.09 
72,181,238.80 
65,291,207.51 
3,279,115.96 
7,761,256.37 
6,524,513.46 
8,005,045.35 
958,502.52 
10,863,412.16 
2,960,573.58 
926,249.46. 


$191,354,597.26 


$94,135,115.00 
39,596,685.00 
8,419,577.30 
19,203,219.96 
5,000,000.00 


$,000,000.00 


$171,354,597.26 


20,000,000.00 


$191,354,597.26 


Paid for losses and returned to policyholders in cash dividends since 
organization more than six hundred seventy million dollars. 


Securities carried at $14,142,929.12 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Lumbermens “4 CUL) (NY 


Operating in New York stote as (American) Lumbermens Mutunl Casualty Company of Illinois 


domes $. Kemper, chairmen 
CHICAGO 40 


Hathaway G. Kemper, president 


obituaries 


Cartlidge: Harold T. Cartlidge, former 
Sate Veins States manager of the fire 
companies of the Royal-Liverpool Insur- 
ance Group, died suddenly on May 7th 
at the age of 76. Mr. Cartlidge joined the 
Live 1 & London & Globe in Chicago 
in 1922 as associate manager and became 
manager three months later. He was 
transferred to New York in 1929 as assist- 
ant United States manager of the Liver- 
pool and in 1934 was named deputy 
United States manager of all fire com- 
panies of the Royal-Liverpool Group. He 
retired from this position in December 
1943 and at the time of his death was 
living in Sarasota, Florida. 


Algire: Russell A. Algire, retired vice 
president of the National Surety Corpo- 
ration, died May 12th at the age of 75 
following an illness of some four weeks. 
Mr. Algire entered the insurance business 
in Kansas City in 1898 as a stenographer 
in the branch office of National Surety 
Company. In 1918 he was appointed man- 
ager of the burglary department and from 
that point on burglary insurance became 
the principal interest in his business life. 
He became a leading figure in the bank 
insurance field and initiated many inno- 
vations for the reduction of losses. Mr. 
Algire served as vice president of both the 
National Surety Company and its succes- 
sor, National Surety Corporation. At the 
time of his retirement on December 31, 
1945 he was operating head of the sub- 
sidiary National Surety Marine Insurance 
Corporation. 


W. C. RATE REDUCTION 


A NEW MANUAL of workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability 
rates filed by the Compensation Rat- 
ing and Inspection Bureau of New 
Jersey has been approved effective 
July 1, 1955. The collectible level 
of rates is 1.2% lower than at pres- 
ent and includes a complete adjust- 
ment of rate relativity. 1954 calen- 
dar year experience for all companies 
developed a loss ratio of 56.42% 
compared with loss ratios of 60.83% 
for 1953 and 68.23% for 1952. The 
expected loss ratio on which the 
rates are based is 57.8%. 


TO INCREASE RATES 


THE MULTIPLE PERIL Insurance 
Rating Organization has announced 
it will increase the rates on its Home- 
owners’ Policies A and B in Maine, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The 
increases will range from 20% to 
25% and are designed to bring the 
rates in line with the increases re- 
cently obtained on extended cover- 
age rates in these states. 


FIRE RATE REDUCTION 


FrrE RATES on dwellings, farm 
properties, apartments, hospitals, 
churches and sprinklered risks were 
reduced an average of 20% in the 


state of Washington, effective May 2, 
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F YOU WANT TO GET your name 
[: the record book, you've got to 

come in first, not second. Your 
time may beat the previous record, 
but if you finish the race even a 
whisker behind the winner, you are 
merely an also-ran. 

Ever hear of Jared? He’s our 
favorite nominee for the number one 
also-ran of history. He missed a 
world’s record in the longest race 
ever run by a human being by less 
than eight-tenths of one percent, and 
the only time we ever heard of him 
again was when a historian a few 
thousand years later was drawing up 
a family tree. 

The race we are thinking about 
is the one for living the longest. We 
don’t mean any of those Union or 
Confederate veterans who have hit 
105, or maybe 107. They’ve hardly 
hit the first curve in the Longevity 
Sweepstakes. We're thinking about 
the one whose winner everybody 
knows, Methuselah. We've all said 
“as old as Methuselah” a thousand 
times, give or take a few hundred, 
though we may not remember just 
how old the old boy was. 

As a matter of fact, we don’t 
know very much about him, just 
four things, to be exact: (1) He was 
born when his father, Enoch, was 
65 years old; (2) He was 187 years 
old when he “begat Lamech”; (3) 
He “begat other sons and daugh 
ters”; (4) He 
when he died. 

It was number four that put him 
in the record books, to make him the 
number one Old Timer of all time. 
Maybe somebody else lived as long 
or longer, but, if so, the official 


was 969 years old 
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timers left their stop watches at 
home. Getting your name in the 
book is what counts, and Methuse- 
lah’s still tops the list. 

Now let’s get back to Jared. He 
was Methuselah’s grandpappy. We 
know the same four facts about him 
we know about his grandson: who 
his father was ; that at 162 he “begat” 
Enoch”; that he had other sons and 
daughters; and, finally, that he 
shuffled off at 962 years, presumably 
satisfied that he had set a world 
record, not realizing that this grand- 
son, then a whipper-snapper of a 
mere 735, had his heart set on 
beating it. 

You can get in some of the biggest 
arguments in sports by venturing 
that a champion of one era could lick 
the socks off one of another. Joe 
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“My house burned; so | cancelled my auto 
insurance and bought fire insurance; then 
my auto was wrecked so | cancelled my life 
insurance and bought auto insurance; 
then..." 


Louis over Dempsey, for example; 
Whirlaway over Man O’War; Joe 
DiMaggio over Tris Speaker. So, 
maybe it isn’t fair to match Jared 
against Methuselah, Jared not know- 
ing whom he had to beat. 

Be that as it may, only seven 
more years would have made it a 
dead heat, eight would have put him 
in the winner’s circle. And eight- 
tenths of one percent more effort 
would have had us saying “as old as 
Jared” instead of “as old as Me- 
thuselah” and a lot easier spelling. 

So the next time you need a pep 
talk, just remind yourself about 
Jared. Point out what just a little 
more effort would have done for 
him. Of course you can ring in 
some more of the also-rans, like 
Adam, who broke the tape at 930; 
Seth at 912; Enos at 905; Cainan at 
910; and Noah, who holds the all- 
time number three spot, at 950. 

As a matter of fact, after Noah, 
the boys didn’t do so well. Maybe 
the government cut down on old age 
pensions after the Flood. Anyway, 
Noah’s boy Shem lasted only 600 
years, and eight generations later, 
we find Terah cashing in at a 
niggardly 205. 

After that, you might as well call 
the race no contest. Abraham was 
gathered unto his fathers at 175, 
Isaac upped it a trifle to 180, but 
Jacob could do only 147, and the rich 
living in Egypt got Joseph at a 
mere 110. 

No sir, times ain’t what they usta 
be, and, fer our money it’s a good 
thing. 


Reprinted by 


permission from The KVP 
Philosopher. 
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HE History leading up to our 

modern insurance methods is 

rich with tales of heroism, 
among which are included stories of 
the great fires of the past. One of 
these great fires occurred in San 
Francisco forty-nine years ago, and 
has become not only a rich and color- 
ful chapter in local insurance rec- 
ords but also an epic of insurance 
and adjustment accomplishment in 
world-wide historical annals. That 
record, however, is one born of un- 
derwriting thought and procedure 
based on broad catastrophe loss ex- 
pectancy, and represents, if I may 
use the phrase, closing the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen. In- 
surance organizations in the old days 
were primarily interested in taking 
lines based on their fair, small shares, 
hoping they didn’t burn. Insurance 
rates were commensurate with the 
risks involved. 


World Trade 


To trace the real beginning of 
our great industrial and commercial 
expansions, we should review the 
changes that took place in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Difficulties with England, which re- 
sulted in the blockade of our shores 
and which culminated in the War 
of 1812, forced us to rely on our 
“Yankee ingenuity.” This new land 
of ours had been essentially agricul- 
tural but there arose the urgent 
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inspection 


necessity of producing for ourselves 
those manufactured items which had 
previously been imported. From that 
time on there was a head-long race 
between agriculture and industry, 
with the latter gradually obtaining 
the lead. Shipbuilding yards ex- 
panded, producing craft equal to any 
in the world, to carry our new goods 
to all parts of the globe. Our world 
trade was soon to rival England’s. 

Industrial growth brings with it, 
naturally, the development of large 
cities. The population of our urban 
centers increased as the demand for 
skilled and other labor brought the 
farm boy to the big cities. It was a 
most fortunate occurrence since the 
self-reliance and ingenuity of these 
country people, combined with the 


know-how of city industrialists, were ° 


the combination that produced the 
so-called “Yankee ingenuity.” 
Industry requires capital and capi- 
tal in turn needs large amounts of 
available money; it is particularly 
true in a new and vigorous business. 
Such was our case; thus, banking 
and lending institutions appeared on 
the scene. Lending rates were high 
and conditions of the contracts were 
severe ; however, the lender was tak- 
ing a great risk. He had little or no 
guarantee against the possibility of 
losing his money as a result of fire 
or other disaster, in addition to that 
of poor management or loss of mar- 
kets. Despite the ever-present handi- 
caps which are always on hand in 


every type of business, industry and 
commerce in the United States flour- 
ished to the extent that today they 
have far outdistanced those of any 
other nation in the world. 


The Hazard of Fire 


At the turn of the century, the 
demand for catastrophe preventive 
measures was all too apparent. Elec- 
tricity and the incandescent bulb 
had already been demonstrated at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of 1892-93, held in Chicago. A new 
group of geniuses was needed, how- 
ever, to make the great invention 
of electricity safe for everyone’s use, 
for up to that time it had been 
coupled with the ever-present hazard 
of fire. Electricity was not the only 
culprit in a growing fire-hazard sit- 
uation; others existed in abundance, 
such as the probability of fire spread- 
ing to adjacent property. 

I hesitate to venture a guess as 
to what would have happened re- 
garding this problem if there had not 


been an organized effort to cope with 
it. I refer to the work and opera- 
tions of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, dedicated to saving 
lives and property in every commu- 
nity of this country. What a won- 
derful reason for existence! What 
other trade organization is more 
highly dedicated than ours? How 
well the National Board has done 
its job can never be correctly esti- 
mated because the fires that do not 
occur, property that is not burned, 
and lives that are saved, cannot be 
computed, The capital stock, Ameri- 
can Agency System companies, which 
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are the sole support of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, can be 
justifiably proud of the part they 
have played. Our problem now is to 
broadcast the story to the American 
public, to make them aware of what 
has been done for them. This work 
must continue so long as our coun- 
try’s business continues to expand. 


Reaching the Public 


The tale of the Town Inspection 
is a brief one. It has become a very 
important part of the public relations 
program of the Southern California 
Fire Underwriters Association of 
which I had the honor of being presi- 
dent, and one which, in a single day, 
reaches the attention and sympathy 
of more of the public than any other 
individual action of ours. The Town 
Inspection originally started in the 
Middle West where it was carried on 
year after year by field groups and 
fire prevention associations; it then 
spread to the East, and finally, four 
years ago, to the West Coast. Field 
groups in the eleven western states 
planned and executed the first of 
these activities. 

Our first Town Inspection in 
Southern California was held in Ar- 
cadia and although it was somewhat 
crude in comparison with those that 
followed, nevertheless it was carried 
out exceptionally well by a group of 
forty-two fieldmen. In general, the 
value of public relations for property 
insurance, and in this case, capital 
stock fire insurance in particular, 
was tremendous in that relatively 
small community and in other nearby 
communities. Incidentally, the year 
following our inspection, Arcadia 
had one of its lowest fire loss records 
in years. 

It was recognized at that time that 
a larger, more independent commu- 
nity would afford greater publicity 
value. The program, however, was 
still in its infancy on the West Coast 
so we selected another small com- 
munity, Hawthorne, for the follow- 
ing year’s inspection. We learned 
many things from these first two 
ventures, and although we had not 
perfected the problem by any means, 
we barged into a real one when we 
selected the City of Whittier. By 
this time we had many new members 
in our organization and, by checking 
the number of men who had previ- 
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ously turned out for the first two 
inspections, plus the additional man- 
power we could expect according to 
the relative growth of our member- 
ship, we knew that we would be able 
to supply the necessary force for the 
job. There were many who felt that 
we had bitten off more than we 
could chew, but there were none 
who more ardently wished for the 
success of the inspection than they. 

In brief, the steps we went through 
from this point on were to meet with 
a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Whittier and appoint 
committees composed of our own 
men and theirs. These committees 
were: inspection, schools, service 
clubs and other groups, publicity, 
and banquet. The inspection com- 
mittee was in charge of dividing the 
town into three areas and setting up 
headquarters in each, estimating the 
number of risks, and dividing the 
manpower accordingly. They also 
set up special committees for special 
hazards as well as another committee 
for the inspection of schools. As- 
signments were made by rate book 
pages. The volunteer force of sixty- 
eight men were given their assign- 
ments ahead of time and told at 
which one of the three headquarters 
they were to report at 9:00 A.M. on 
the day of inspection. 

Upon arrival, each man was given 
a folder in which he found all of his 
materials, together with his assign- 
ment. By 9:20 A.M. every man was 
on the job. A tremendous amount 
of planning was involved, most of 
which was done after office hours. 

The school committee, composed 
of the business managers of the high 
school and grammar school districts 
and two of our men, planned fire 
prevention programs in the schools. 
These programs included motion 
pictures from the Board library de- 
signed to capture the imagination of 
the children and at the same time 
give them fire prevention pointers. 
Our inspection occurred during Fire 
Prevention Week, and of course, the 
plan was in harmony with the school 
programs. As a matter of fact, it 
furnished them with material which 
they otherwise would have had to 
provide themselves. All of the 
schools were covered and a fine job 
was done by this committee. 

The service clubs committee was 
composed of the local fire chief and 
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one of our men. Again, speakers and 
pictures were made available to the 
groups and each was offered as- 
sistance. These groups welcomed 
our help, the others having already 
planned fire prevention programs for 
their meetings that week. A good 
many of the important people in 
town were contacted through these 
organizations, and, woven into those 
programs, of course, was informa- 
tion about the Town Inspection 


which was being carried on in the 
community that week. 

The success of the entire venture 
was dependent upon the publicity 
committee. Mr. Carl Small, who suc- 
ceeded me as president of our asso- 
ciation, was in charge of publicity. 
He was assisted by reporters from 
each of the two local newspapers, as 
well as by two local insurance agents. 
To say that an excellent job was 

(Continued on the next page) 
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done by this committee under the 
able supervision of Mr. Small is an 
understatement. Publicity started 
about a month before the project 
with an occasional article about every 
three or four days; the tempo was 
stepped up about ten days before the 
inspection with two or three articles 
which included proclamations by the 
Mayor, statements by the president 
of the Merchants Association, the 
agents association, the Fire Chief, 
the City Manager and many other 
local officials and dignitaries. The 
people of Whittier were certainly 
aware of what was going on, and, 
as a matter of fact, were ready to 
welcome us with open arms. 

At 7:30 on the morning of the 
inspection I arrived at fire depart- 
ment headquarters and was greeted 
by Fire Chief Alford. The Chief 
told me that two days before, the 
Merchants Association had declared 
a “Clean-up Day.” He stated that 
he and the City Building Department 
Superintendent had toured the busi- 
ness streets of the town and were 
amazed at the accumulation of trash 
and other refuse which the mer- 
chants had placed on the curbs, to 


be removed by a city truck for which 
they had previously arranged. He 
further stated that if the inspection 
had not been carried out at all that 
day, much good would still have been 
accomplished. This one action alone 
had a profound effect on the officials 
of the city and upon the townspeople 
who knew of it. The power of pub- 
licity is a tremendous thing and cer- 
tainly packs a wallop, as proven by 
this voluntary action on the part of 
the Merchants Association in that 
city of about 55,000 people. 

Not one complaint about the in- 
spection or the actions of our men 
was received that day nor have any 
been received since that time. This 
surely speaks well for the way our 
fieldmen carried out their jobs. They 
hung red tags on fire hazards and 
made their recommendations in small 
blue books which had beer provided 
for that purpose ; these recommenda- 
tions were left with each occupant 
or property owner. Habitational 
risks were not inspected but we did 
cover every mercantile and industrial 
establishment within the city limits. 
The job was carried out in a busi- 
nesslike way and with dispatch, and 
was completed about 4:30 in the 
afternoon. 





Calendar Year 
Connecticut : 1953 
1954 
1953 
1954 
1953 
1954 
1953 
1954 
1953 
1954 
1953 
1954 
1953 
1954 


ASSIGNED RISK PLANS 


Delaware : 
New Jersey: 
New York: 
Pennsylvania : 
Rhode Island: 


West Virginia: 


GEORGE J. SCHEPENS has reported 
on the operations for the calendar 
year 1954 of the automobile assigned 
risk plans of which he is the man- 
ager. An indication of the volume 
of risks being serviced by the plans 
is given by the statistics above: 
Experience of policy year 1952, 
with premiums fully earned as of 
December 31, 1953 and losses valued 
as of March 31, 1954 developed the 
following loss ratios: Connecticut, 
B.I. 112%, P.D. 82%; Delaware, 


B.I. 23%, P.D. 45% ; New Jersey, 
York, 


B.I. 90%, P.D. 73%; New 
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New Filings 
10,091 
10,203 


28,779 
28,094 
125,341 


Total 
17,319 
23,605 
941 
1,275 
43,151 
60,608 
184,289 
240,628 
22,218 
29,377 
4,943 
7,065 
3,334 
5,323 


Renewals 
7,228 
13,402 
432 
641 
14,372 
32,514 
58,948 
116,094 
8,786 
15,441 
509 
3,509 
1,357 
2,612 


509 
634 


B.1. 104%, P.D. 81% ; Pennsylvania, 
B.1. 87%, PD. 92% ; Rhode Island, 
B.I. 61%, P.D. 101% and W. Va., 
B.I. 32%, and P.D. 46%. 

The experience reported by the 
California Assigned Risk Plan (au- 
tomobile) at its annual meeting 
parallels that reported for other 
states. The number of new risks 
assigned was 19% less than the pre- 
vious year while the number of re- 
newals was up 46%. The total was 
1% greater. The loss ratio for 
policy year 1952, based on earned 
premiums, was 77%, an improve- 
ment over the 84% ratio on policy 
year 1951 business. 


-A banquet had been arranged for 
the evening, at which time the re- 
sults of the inspection were reported, 
and an address for the occasion was 
given by an outside speaker. It is 
dinners or banquets of this kind that 
business and industrial leaders, to- 
gether with local officials, should be 
invited to attend. 


Something should be said about 
the cost of such an undertaking. I 
have already mentioned that most of 
the planning was done after the 
hours of the ordinary working day. 
This was for our own convenience 
and certainly not because those of 
us who worked on the project did 
not have the full support of our 
managers. We can add to this neg- 
ligible cost in time that of the sixty- 
eight fieldnien who spent the day of 
inspection in the City of Whittier. 
Aside from the fact that too few 
individual insurance organizations 
were represented, which meant that 
some of the others had to supply 
more than their share of men, we can 
assume that the loss of a day’s labor 
cost per man was well divided among 
the various capital stock insurance 
companies represented in the mem- 
bership of our association. To this 
can be added the cost of each man’s 
lunch, which I assume went on his 
expense account, plus the $5 charge 
for the banquet, and transportation 
to and from the inspection site. 


In addition to the stories in the 
local papers, the event was publicized 
in all newspapers in nearby towns 
as well is in Los Angeles. The story 
of the Town Inspection in Whittier 
has spread through that territory, 
and we have had numerous requests 
for next year’s inspection to be held 
in various places, some from commu- 
nities considerably larger than Whit- 
tier, which we believe might be im- 
practical as a subject, for obvious 
reasons. Nevertheless, we will in all 
probability have quite a problem. 


We in the United States have 
heeded the demand of the public for 
good, safe, substantial insurance to 
guard against loss from insurable 
hazards. The public has also bene- 
fited from our services beyond the 
policy. Let us not hide our accom- 
plishments but rather, through the 
effective medium of the many tools 
at hand, publicize what has already 
been done. 
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Fire Insurance—When Change of 
Title is Not Change of Ownership. 
Walters v. Century Lloyds Insur- 
ance Company (Supreme Court of 
Texas, 1954) 273 S. W. 2d 66. 

Prior to July 2, 1951, the insurer 
issued a fire policy to Mrs. Walters 
in the amount of $5,000 on a frame 
cafe building and $2,500 on the con- 
tents. 

On July 2, 1951, Mrs. Walters 
and her husband deeded the premises 
to their only daughter, Ruby Wal- 
ters. The evidence was undisputed 
that the purpose of this transfer was 
to enable Ruby Walters to deal with 
the county in connection with con- 
demnation proceedings which had 
been instituted to obtain the premises 
for highway purposes. 

The condemnation suit named as 
defendants Mr. and Mrs. Walters 
and the daughter, Ruby. Trial of 
this suit was held on July 17, 1951 
and judgment was entered July 30, 
1951. The judgment vested all 
right, title and interest in the land in 
the State of Texas, and awarded to 
the three Walters $7,555 and speci- 
fied payment to them. A condition 
of the judgment was that the Walters 
“agreed to remove all improvements 
from the above described land on or 
before August 20, 1951.” 

On August 26, 1951, fire de- 
stroyed the insured building and 
contents. 

The trial court and the intermedi- 
ate appellate court held there had 
been such a prohibited change of 
ownership as to invalidate the policy 
coverage. 

The Texas Supreme Court, in 
reversing, held that Mrs. Walters 
was entitled to recover on the policy 
for the fire loss. The court relied 
largely on the jury’s finding that the 
property was conveyed to Ruby 
Walters by the insured in trust for 
the insured. 
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The highest Texas court held there 
was only change of “evidence of 
title’ and no change of ownership 
resulted from the unconditional 
warranty deed from the insured to 
her daughter nor from the judg- 
ment in the condemnation suit vest- 
ing title to the real estate in the 
State of Texas. 


Automobile Liability Policy—Failure 
of Insurer to Increase Policy Limits to 
Conform to Change in Requirements 
of Financial Responsibility Statute. 
Oksa v. American Employers’ Insur- 
ance Company (U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, Second Circuit, 1955) 218 F. 
2d 585. 

Oksa, on April 25, 1951, obtained 
a one-year motor vehicle liability 
policy from the insurer in order to 
comply with the New York Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act. 
The limits were $5,000 for each per- 
son, $10,000 for each accident. 

Effective July 1, 1951, the New 
York Act was amended to require 
minimum limits of $10,000 and $20,- 
000. No change was made in the 
limits of Oksa’s policy. 

In August, 1951 Oksa was in- 
volved in an automobile accident, 
and subsequently the N. Y. Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles sus- 
pended his license for failure to 
comply with the amended minimum 
policy limits. 

Oksa did not claim any express 
contractual obligation to increase 
the policy limits had been assumed 
by the insurance company. How- 
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ever, he sued Amercian Employers’ 
Insurance Company for damages, 
claiming implied contractual obliga- 
tion, custom, negligence, and con- 
spiracy to defraud. 

The United States District Court 
held there was no_ responsibility 
upon the insurer to increase the 
policy limits, under the circum- 
stances, and entered judgment in 
favor of the insurance company. 

On appeal, the United States 
Court of Appeals affirmed the trial 
court decision, and stated : “The ap- 
peal is utterly futile. How the ap- 
pellant (insured) could have hoped 
to succeed is beyond 
hension.”’ 


compre- 


Cancellation of Policy—Failure to Re- 
turn Unearned Premium Does Not 
Invalidate Notice of Cancellation. 


American Fire & Casualty Co. v. 
Combs (Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, 1954) 273 S. W. 2d 37. 

This case arose out of a collision 
and upset policy issued for one year 
on the insured’s Ford truck, for 
which an Oldsmobile car was sub- 
stituted by an appropriate rider. 
Shortly thereafter, when the policy 
had been in force some two months, 
the insurer mailed written notice of 
cancellation of the policy to the in- 
sured on October 8, 1948. The can- 
cellation became effective on October 
14, 1948. 

Subsequently the insured sus- 
tained damage to his Oldsmobile car, 
as a result of a collision, in the 
amount of $1,300. The insurance 
company refused to pay the in- 
sured’s claim and the insured sued 
for his damage. 

The trial court refused to admit 
into evidence the testimony of 
Charles E. Hagar, vice president of 
American Fire and Casualty Com- 
pany that written notice of cancella- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tion had been mailed as above stated. 
Judgment for $1,300 was entered in 
favor of the insured. 

On appeal, Kentucky’s highest 
court reversed the lower court de- 
cision and held that a directed verdict 
in favor of the insurer should have 
been entered in the trial court. 

The court held that proof of the 
mailing of the cancellation notice by 
the testimony of Mr. Hagar should 
have been permitted, that such proof 
was sufficient to prove cancellation 
and that failure of the insured to 
receive the cancellation notice does 
not render the attempted cancellation 
ineffective. On the point that the 
failure to return the unearned pre- 
mium made the attempted cancella- 
tion ineffective, the Kentucky court 
held the return of unearned premium 
was not a condition to the right of 
cancellation, although the insured 
could recover this amount, plus 
interest, from the insurer. 
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RADIOACTIVE HAZARDS 


THE CASUALTY INSURANCE industry, 
utilizing its present underwriting 
machinery, will be able to insure 
private users of nuclear materials of 
the non-fissionable type, such as 
users of isotopes, Joseph H. Forest, 
vice president of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., told the American 
Management Association’s spring 
insurance conference. He distin- 
guished between coverage of opera- 
tions using non-fissionable and fis- 
sionable materials. 

Use of fissionable materials, such 
as the operation of reactors, is pre- 
senting the industry with its most 
provocative challenge in many years, 
Forest said. While asserting that 
normal procedures will be adequate 
to handle coverage for operations 
with non-fissionable materials, For- 
est said that the liability limits dis- 
cussed by nuclear power spokesmen 
are simply beyond the present capac- 
ity of the private insurance market. 

He made these points in connec- 
tion with nuclear reactor coverage : 
it is going to cost money to make 
available limits of liability even ap- 
proaching the amounts of $100, $150 
and $200 millions that have been 
widely cited. Therefore, some of the 
smaller operators, of research re- 
actors, particularly, are presumably 
going to have to strike a balance 
between what they would like to 
have and what they can afford to 
pay for. Furthermore, it would seem 
desirable for the owner of a reactor 
to agree to assume the products 
liability of the component parts 
manufacturer, in order to avoid the 
pyramiding of the premium charges 
he would have to pay if each parts 
manufacturer felt himself obliged, 
for his own protection, to purchase 
the maximum limits available. 

“This would represent a reversal 
of the current tendency of owners 
of plants and users of materials to 
use every stratagem in the law books 
to pass liability back to their sup- 
pliers,” Forest observed. 

He expressed confidence that the 
problems posed by fissionable ma- 
terials would be substantially clari- 
fied and on their way to solution 
through the efforts of the joint com- 
mittee of the insurance business 


working with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Their report is due 
this month. 

The establishment of an adequate 
domestic insurance market to afford 
coverage for hazards arising out of 
the commercial use of atomic energy 
has been strongly urged by the Gov- 
erning Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, 
Ine. 

At its meeting, the Governing 
Committee approved a report of a 
special committee of the association 
which has been established to study 
the problem. This committee noted 
that the insuraice business had ap- 
proached the problem with the as- 
sumption that the coverage of poten- 
tial catastrophic hazards was almost 
beyond the capacity of the domestic 
market. Some within the industry 
had urged that Federal assistance 
be secured in some form or other in 
the establishment of such coverage, 
but the brokers were of the strong 
view that the market should be es- 
tablished by private enterprise, free 
as far as possible of government 
financing or control. The committee 
also urged that the traditional dis- 
tinction in the insurance industry 
with respect to kinds of insurance 
and methods of doing business 
should be subordinated to these ends 
until education and the spread of 
risk permitted the establishment of 
truly competitive markets. 

In connection with its study, the 
committee considered the report of 
Dr. John R. Dunning, Dean of En- 
gineering at Columbia University 
and Director of Oakridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies and of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, made 
at the annual luncheon of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of the 
State of New York. In his report, 
Dr. Dunning expressed the view that 
contrary to popular belief, the haz- 
ards of the production of atomic 
energy for peacetime purposes were 
not as great as in normal industrial 
operations. Dr. Dunning also ex- 
pressed the view that considerable 
safety standards had alreadv been 
developed and that there was no 
reason to classify and withhold in- 
formation on safety developments. 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
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CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


Financial Statement December 31, 1954 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


U. S. Government Bonds $43,282,648.90 
Canadian Government Bonds 103,179.70 
State and Municipal Bonds 5,218,456.43 
Canadian Province Bonds 93,794.17 
Railroad Bonds 534,103.39 
Public Utility Bonds 576,541.53 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 2,526,421.57 $52,335,145.69 





Railroad Stocks 534,200.00 
Public Utility Stocks 3,681,824.00 
Bank, Trust and Insurance Company Stocks ... 421,880.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 7,198,489.56 11,836,393.56 





Mortgage Loans 51,377.28 
Cash in Banks and Office 1,855,029.80 
Reinsurance Balances in Course of Collection (Net) 1,021,668.51 
Interest Accrued 196,886.71 





$67,296,501.55 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses $22,253,214.78 
Reserve for Loss Adjustment Expenses 1,390,734.46 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 18,745,283.97 
Reserve for Contingent Commissions 517,708.28 
Reserve for Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 6,158,764.06 
Reserve for Retirement Benefits 309,009.08 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 770,054.07 
Reserve for Non-Admitted Reinsurance 218,160.56 
Excess of Schedules P and K Statutory and Voluntary Reserves 

over Case Estimates 770,942.49 





$51,133,871.75 
Surplus 12,162,629.80 





Surplus to Policyholders 16,162,629.80 
$67,296,501.55 





Securities carried at $2,769,186.60 in the above statement are deposited with State Departments and the Canadian 
Government as required by law. 


161 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 


| NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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\ ANY Questions ¢ Answers 


Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices 


QUESTION |. 


“For many years British insur- 
ance practice has seemed to place 
emphasis upon the ‘all risk’ ap- 
preach instead of the ‘named perils’ 
approach. Multiple line legislation 
of the various states should make it 
possible for American insurance 
practice to receive the same kind of 
emphasis.” 

(a) With respect to each of the 
usual tests of an insurable hazard 
indicate the way(s), if any, in 
which it would be affected if Ameri- 
can insurance practice places in- 
creased emphasis on the “all risk” 
approach instead of the “named 
perils” approach. 

(b) Indicate specifically the way(s) 
in which multiple line legislation 
(1) has stimulated, (2) can further 
stimulate American insurance prac- 
tice toward wider adoption of the 
“all risk” approach. 


Answer 


(a) The basis of insurance is the 
ability to predict the losses in a 
given class of business through the 
operation of the law of large num- 
bers. If increased emphasis is 
placed on the “all-risk” approach it 
will be difficult to obtain a large 
number of homogeneous units ex- 
posed to the same perils. The 
spread of risk will certainly be 
greater as the element of com- 
pulsion is present in an “all-risk” 
policy, but the exposure to similar 
perils will be lessened by the in- 
clusion of the coverage against more 
perils. 

As the result of a greater spread 
of risk against the various perils, 
the catastrophe hazard will not be 
as prevalent as in the “named-peril” 
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approach. The “all-risk” approach 
will enable the companies to provide 
insurance against loss caused by 
some of the previously uninsurable 
perils such as flood, earthquake, 
landslide, etc., as the catastrophe 
hazard and the element of adverse 
selection are minimized. 

Increased emphasis on the “all- 
risk” approach would have no effect 





DEAN’S NOTE 


This composite set of answers 
to the June 1954 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter 
examinations given by the Ameri- 
ean Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers 
of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each com- 
posite answer and present it in 
condensed form. However, the 
content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for 
a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned 
that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious 
papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions 
involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer and 
the evidence of intelligent appli- 
cation of a candidate’s knowl- 
edge. 

Candidates are cautioned not 
to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of 
direct preparation for the 
C.P.C.U. examinations. They 
may be useful as a guide to the 
type of questions asked and the 
content of answers desired by the 
Institute, but they cannot be a 
substitute for thorough study 
and mastery of the subject mat- 
ter of the Institute’s curriculum. 











whatsoever on the requirements that 
the loss be measurable, definite as to 
time and place and, to the insured, 
fortuitous, unexpected and unpre- 
dictable. The shift in emphasis will 
not change the fact that most in- 
surance policies are contracts of 
indemnity and the insured is com- 
pensated for the actual loss sus- 
tained. It would be impossible to 
reimburse the insured for a loss if 
the amount of loss could not be de- 
termined. 

In order to reimburse the insured 
it is necessary for a loss to occur, 
and unless this loss is definite as to 
time and place it is impossible to 
determine whether or not the exist- 
ing policy provides coverage. 

The “all-risk” approach does not 
connote a policy providing coverage 
against all loss with no exclusions. 
The predictable and expected losses 
such as mechanical breakdown, 
wear and tear, moth, vermin and 
inherent vice are presently excluded 
from our “all-risk” policies. 

The increased emphasis on the 
“all-risk” approach will provide 
coverage for more and more losses 
over which the insured has a degree 
of control. The moral or psychologi- 
cal hazard will therefore be greater, 
but the requirement that the loss 
be fortuitous will not. be affected as 
the policy will not cover loss deliber- 
ately caused by the insured whether 
it is a “named-peril” or an “all- 
risk” policy. 

(b)(1) Multiple line legislation 
has stimulated American insurance 
practice toward wider adoption of 
the “all-risk” approach in that it has 
enabled the fire companies to enter 
the casualty business and_ the 
casualty companies to enter the fire 
business and has made it attractive 

(Continued on page 116) 
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When you’re young in experience, the advice of a 
veteran producer can be most valuable . . . especially 
when the advisor draws on more than 35 successful 
years in the insurance business — on both selling 
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to do so because the minimum capi- 
tal requirement for a multiple line 
company is less than that for all of 
the individual lines. This radical 
change in the industry has stimu- 
lated competition among the com- 
panies and, as a result, new policies 
of the “all-risk” type such as the 
Manufacturers’ Output policy and 
the Householders’ Comprehensive 
policy have been developed. The 
companies, with powers to write all 
lines, are obtaining a greater spread 
of risk and thereby are obtaining 
a greater stability. 

This legislation has enabled the 
companies to develop a policy form 
providing in one policy, with an in- 
divisible rating structure, that which 
was formerly provided by several 
separately rated policies, Overhead 
expense per dollar of premium has 
been reduced by the use of these 
new type policies, both for the com- 
pany and for the producing agent. 
This new type policy because of its 
single rate structure readily adapts 
itself to mass marketing methods. 

The invisible barriers between 
the various single peril rating 
organizations have been broken 
down and all statistics on “all-risks” 
forms can be channeled into one rat- 
ing organization. 

(2) Multiple line legislation can 
further stimulate American insur- 
ance practice toward wider adoption 
of the “all-risk” approach by the in- 
creased competition which will 
develop, not only in the marketing 
of the present policy forms, but in 
the development of new forms and 
new coverages. With the further 
coordination in the underwriting 
and claim departments more econ- 
omy will be achieved in operations 
and the overhead expense will be 
cut still further. The handling of a 
claim by a single adjuster should 
improve the industry’s public re- 
lations. 


QUESTION 2. 


During the period of rent ceilings, 
a tenant who was dissatisfied with 
the interior of the apartment which 
he had leased for a term of years 
could not persuade his landlord to 
make anv changes in the premises. 
Consequentlv, the tenant at his own 
expense, changed the lighting fix- 





tures, paneled the living room walls 





with knotty pine, installed sliding 
door closets in the bedrooms, and 
equipped the kitchen with auto- 
matic dishwasher, garbage disposal 
unit, and electric range. 

A fire completely destroyed the 
apartment and all its contents. 

The landlord carried a fire policy 
on the apartment building adequate 
in amount to include the above 
items. The tenant also carried a 
household contents fire policy ade- 
quate in amount to include the 
above items. .Both policies were 
New York 1943 forms. 

(a) For which, if any, of the 
above items could the landlord make 
claim under the terms of his policy ? 

(b) For which, if any, of the 
above items could the tenant make 
claim under the terms of his policy ? 

In both (a) and (b) explain 
fully the reasons for your answer. 


Answer 


The 1943 New York Standard’ 


Fire Insurance Policy is an “inter- 


est” policy and the insured will be! 


indemnified for any loss caused by a 
peril insured against, if he has an 
insurable interest in the property at 
the time of the loss. 

(a) The landlord could make 
a claim under his policy for the 
lighting fixtures, the paneled living 
room walls, the sliding doors in 
closets, the garbage disposal unit, 
and possibly the electric dishwasher. 
The first four of these items are 
permanently attached to the build- 
ing and have become a part of the 
realty. The landlord has a definite 
insurable interest in the building. 

If the dishwasher was made a 
permanent part of the plumbing, it 
too could be included in the land- 


lord’s claim. However, if it were. 
a portable dishwasher, the landlord’ 


would have no insurable interest 
therein. In some territories an elec- 


tric range might be considered as: 
part of the realty and would give: 


the landlord an interest. 


(b) The tenant, being the owner’ 


ROYAL: LIVERPCOL 


of the improvements he made to the 
building, has a definite insurable 


interest therein until the ‘termina-' 
tion of his lease. The household: 


contents form contains an optional 
extension of 10% of the amount of 
insurance which the insured may 
apply to his insurable interest in any 
improvements which he has made 
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to the building. It is also possible 
to purchase coverage for improve- 
ments and betterments as a separate 
item under this policy. 

The tenant can, therefore, make 
claim under the terms of his policy 
for all of the items. The electric 
range usually and the dishwasher 
possibly (depending upon the type 
as mentioned in part (a)) would 
be covered under the household 
contents item. The four improve- 
ments made to the.building would 
be covered either under a separate 
item covering improvements and 
betterments or the 10% extension 
clause mentioned above. 


QUESTIONS 3 and 4. 


The owner of a frame two-car 
garage at location #1 engaged a 
heavy moving and hauling contrac- 
tor to move the garage to the rear 
of his home at location #2 which 
was five miles distant from location 
#1. The contractor agreed to be 
responsible for any damage to the 
garage during the moving excepting 
that which might be caused by in- 
herent vice in the garage building it- 
self. While transporting the garage 
on a flat-top trailer truck, it was 
sideswiped by another truck which 
was attempting to pass at an ex- 
cessive rate of speed. The frame 
garage was thrown from the flat- 
top truck and was wrecked as it 
struck and demolished the front of 
an electrical supply store, destroying 
television and radio sets that were 
in a display window. A steam pipe 
(for heating purposes) in the store 
was broken by the impact and the 
escaping steam scalded two store 
employees, damaged numerous elec- 
trical supplies as well as the floor, 
the walls, and the furniture and fix- 
tures in the store. During the en- 
suing excitement someone stole a 
box containing a dozen expensive 
television tubes. The store premises 
were under lease to the owner of 
the electrical appliance business. 

The owner of the truck that at- 
tempted to pass at an excessive rate 
of speed carried no insurance and 
owned no property excepting the 
truck which was worth about $1,500 
after the accident. 

Insurance was carried as follows : 

1. The owner of the garage car- 
ried fire and extended coverage on 
locations #1 and #2 and compre- 





hensive personal liability on his 
home at location #2. 

2. The contractor carried work- 
men’s compensation insurance, 
manufacturers’ and _ contractors’ 
liability insurance with $100/$300,- 
000 limits, bodily injury liability in- 
surance on the flat-top truck with 
$100/$300,000 limits, and compre- 
hensive material damage with $500 
deductible collision insurance. 

3. The owner of the store build- 
ing carried fire and extended cover- 
age insurance in amount adequate 
to cover the insurable value of his 
interest. 

4. The owner of the electrical 
supply business carried: a store- 
keeper’s comprehensive liability 
policy for $50,000 limits with $500 
medical payments; workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance; fire and ex- 
tended coverage on his merchan- 
dise, furniture and fixtures; and a 
mercantile open stock burglary 
policy. 

By reference to the applicable 
policy provisions and their interpre- 
tation, explain in detail and with 
specific reasons the extent to which 
each policy mentioned in this case 
may be involved in the loss items 
described above. If any of the above 
policies would not be applicable to 
any of the loss items state specifically 
why not. 


Answer 


1. The garage owner: (i) The 

fire and extended coverage policy 
provides coverage at locations #1 
and #2, and at no other location. 
The garage in question was not at 
either of the insured locations at 
the time of the loss and it is not 
personal property to which the 10% 
extension applies so this policy does 
not cover. 
(ii) The comprehensive personal 
liability policy provides coverage 
for legal liability for all acts of the 
insured other than those of a busi- 
ness nature. It includes coverage 
for contingent liability arising out 
of the operations of independent 
contractors. This policy would pro- 
vide a defense for the insured if a 
suit is brought against him as the 
result of this accident, and if the 
insured was found liable would pay 
up to the policy limit. 

2. The contractor: (i) The work- 
men’s compensation policy provides 
statutory coverage for employees 

{Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


injured during the course of their 
employment. This policy does not 
apply as none of the contractor’s 
employees was injured. 

(ii) The manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ liability insurance policy 
contains an exclusion for liability 
arising out of the ownership, main- 
tenance, or use of motor vehicles 
away from the insured’s premises, 
so this policy does not apply. 

(iii) The bodily injury liability in- 
surance policy on the flat-top truck 
would provide defense against suits 
brought by the two injured store 
employees (or the compensation car- 
rier who paid their claim). If the 
insured is found legally liable the 
policy will provide up to $100,000 
coverage per employee. This policy 
does not provide coverage for 
property damage and will not pro- 
vide defense against any actions in- 
stituted by the building owner or 
the tenant for the damage to the 
building or the property therein. 
(iv) The comprehensive material 
damage policy with $500 deductible 
collision coverage will pay in full 
under the comprehensive coverage 
for any truck glass broken and 
under the collision coverage for 
other damage to the truck in excess 
of $500. 

3. The building owner: The fire 
and extended coverage policy on 
this building would not be appli- 
cable as the vehicle damage section 
of the extended coverage in most 
states requires physical contact of 
a motor vehicle with the insured 
property. In this instance, the 
garage, not the truck, struck the 
building. 

4. The tenant: (i) The store- 

keepers’ comprehensive _ liability 
policy would not be applicable as 
the medical payments coverage ex- 
cludes coverage for any person if 
benefits therefore are payable under 
any workmen’s compensation law. 
(ii) The workmen’s compensation 
policy would provide statutory bene- 
fits to the two employees who were 
injured during the course of their 
employment. 
(iii) The fire and extended cover- 
age policy on merchandise, furniture 
and fixtures would not be applicable 
in most states as the truck did not 
come into direct physical contact 
with the insured property. 
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(iv) The mercantile open stock 
burglary policy would not be appli- 
cable as the loss of the box of tele- 
vision tubes was not caused by 
burglary, nor did it occur when the 
premises were not open for business. 


QUESTION 5. 


In 1953 the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners 
adopted a revised nation-wide defi- 
nition of marine insurance. 

(a) Outline the arguments in 
favor of the adoption of the 
(original) nation-wide definition of 
marine insurance in 1933. 

(b) Do you believe the 1933 defi- 
nition (1) has been, (2) has not 
been of benefit to the insured? Give 
specific reasons to support your 
answer. 

(c) Explain specifically how the 
practices under multiple line legis- 
lation may affect the validity of each 
of the arguments you have men- 
tioned in your answer to (a). 


Answer 














(a) Prior to the adoption of the 
Nation-wide Definition of Marine 
Insurance in 1933 the industry was 
in a turmoil. The marine under- 
writers had extended their marine 
policies to provide coverage in many 
cases on property at fixed locations. 
Not only were they providing 
broader coverage than the fire and 
casualty companies could provide, 
but many times the rate for the 
marine policy was lower than the 
fire and extended coverage rates on 
the property. The result was a| 
highly competitive market as the | 
marine insurers offered low rates | 
and broadened the coverages pro- | 
vided by the various policies. | 

The industry recognized the un- | 
healthy situation which was brought 
about in the chaos caused by the 
rate competition and lack of stand- 
ard forms. A recommendation that 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners adopt a nation- 
wide definition was acted upon | 

| 





| 


favorably and most of the com- 
panies voluntarily signed the docu- 
ment. The definition clarified the 
areas of the marine carriers and set | 
up a joint committee for interpreta- | 
tion and complain to rule on any | 
future disputes regarding this area | 
of coverage. 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Most of the states agreed to the 
definition and the ensuing standard- 
ization of (rates and) forms 
brought a semblance of order to the 
chaotic condition which had de- 
veloped. 

(b) To flatly state that the adop- 
tion of the Definition had or had 
not benefited the insured and stop 
there would be an injustice. There 
are points to be advanced for both 
sides of this question, and they will 
be summarized as (1) beneficial and 
(2) not beneficial. 

(1) Beneficial: The insured bene- 
fited from the adoption of the Defir’- 
tion in that it brought a semblance 
of order from chaos. The insurance 
producer was in a much better 
position to advise his client as to the 
best form of protection available. 
The producer and the insured were 
not confronted with a multiplicity of 
forms and policies, each slightly 
different in coverage provided and 
rate charged. The insured there- 
fore could be more certain that he 
was buying the best form of cover- 
age available for his risk at a uni- 
form rate. 

The highly competitive market 
had fostered rate cutting to such a 
degree that the financial structure of 
some of the companies was en- 
dangered. The adoption of the 
Definition prevented further im- 
pairment of the companies as it 
eliminated rate cutting on many 
classes of inland marine business. It 
therefore not only benefited the in- 
sured in direct contact with the 
financially weakened companies, but 
also the insurance business and the 
economy of the country. 

(2) Not beneficial: The afore- 
mentioned rate stabilization did not 
benefit the insured as it retarded 
rate reductions. The overhead ex- 
penses were increased by the ad- 
ditional costs necessitated by the 
adoption of the Definition. The 
rates set were more or less judg- 
ment rates as the statistical data 
available was not sufficient to de- 
velop an accurate rate structure for 
each of the classes of insurance in- 
volved. 

The standardization of forms de- 
layed the development of broader 
coverages. The standard forms 
adopted were not the broadest forms 
available at the time, but a com- 
promise was effected between the 
liberal and restricted forms in each 





class of business. Therefore, some 
insureds had to accept more re- 
stricted coverage than they were 
previously able to buy on some risks. 

(c) Refer to the arguments ad- 
vanced in the answer to part (a) 
of this question. 

The practices under multiple line 
legislation will not affect the validity 
of either argument. The conflict be- 
tween fire companies and casualty 
companies has almost vanished as 
all underwriters can now compete 
on equal terms. However, the true 
marine companies and the marine 
departments of the various com- 
panies are still vying for the same 
type of business that they were be- 
fore the enactment of multiple line 
legislation, 

These practices have not elimi- 
nated the need for self-regulation. 
As a matter of fact, with many 
companies entering a broadened 
field of insurance (Homeowners 
policies, Comprehensive Dwelling 
policies, etc.) the competition in 
both forms and rates is more keen 
than ever. Prior to 1945 all regu- 
lation of the insurance industry was 
vested in the state governments, and 
Public Law 15 (effective in 1945) 
stated that regulation of the insur- 
ance business by the states is in the 
public interest. Nevertheless, under 
this law the insurance industry has 
been subject to the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, and the Federal 
Trade Commissions Act since July 
1, 1948. Federal recognition of the 
importance of insurance in the 
nation’s economy and the agitation 
for Federal regulation of the busi- 
ness developed subsequent to the 
adoption of the nation-wide defi- 
nition of marine insurance in 1933. 
Effective self-regulation may be a 
deterrent to any future attempts at 
Federal regulation. 


QUESTION 6. 


“A,” age 16, a delivery boy for a 
food store, has been told by his 
employer to go to the bank to de- 
posit $305 in paper currency and 
bring back $100 in small change. 
On the way to the bank he is 
stopped by a stranger who asks if 
“A” would like to buy a good 
bicycle cheap. “A” is interested and 
the man shows him a brand new one 
which he will sell for $15. The 
stranger tells “A” to test it by rid- 
ing it around the block before he 

(Continued on the next page) 
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decides. “A” agrees and the stranger 
kindly offers to hold the satchel con- 
taining the money. When “A” re- 
turns both the man and the satchel 
containing the $305 are gone. 

(a) The insured tood store 
carries a single unit storekeeper’s 
burglary and robbery policy. Would 
it fully take care of this loss? Ex- 
plain in terms of the policy pro- 
visions why or why not. 
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President 


(b) Would a messenger-interior 
robbery policy in the amount of 
$1,000 outside and $1,000 inside, 
fully reimburse the insured for the 
loss? Explain in terms of the policy 
provisions why or why not. 

(c) Would a blanket position 
bond with a $5000 penalty have 
covered this loss? Explain in terms 
of policy provision(s) why or why 
not. 

(d) Identify another policy (not 
mentioned above) which would 
cover a loss of this type. By refer- 
ence to its policy provisions, explain 
specifically why the policy you have 
named would afford protection in 
this case. 


Answer 


(a) The storekeepers’ burglary 
and robbery policy provides $250 
coverage against loss by interior 
robbery, messenger robbery, kid- 
napping, burglary of the home of a 
custodian, safe burglary, open stock 
burglary, and damage to property 
occasioned by burglary, robbery, or 
attempt thereat. 

In this case “A” is a messenger 
and coverage, if any, would be un- 
der the “messenger robbery” por- 
tion of the policy. However, the 
term “robbery” is defined as a 
felonious and forcible taking of in- 
sured property: by violence to a 
messenger, or a custodian; or plac- 
ing him in fear of violence. It also 
includes any other overt felonious 
act committed in his presence or 
taking property from the person of 
a messenger or a custodian, who 
has been killed or rendered un- 
conscious. 

The loss of the $305 does not 
meet the foregoing definition of 
“robbery.” Therefore, there would 
be no coverage for this loss under 
a storekeepers’ burglary and rob- 
bery policy. 

(b) The messenger-interior rob- 
bery policy contains the same defi- 
nition of “robbery” as given in (a) 
above. The policy would not cover 
this loss as the voluntary surrender 
of money does not constitute a 
robbery. 

(c) A blanket position bond will 
indemnify the insured for loss 
caused by the dishonest acts of 
covered employees. The scope of 
acts insured against includes larceny, 
theft, embezzlement, forgery, mis- 
appropriation, wrongful abstraction, 


willful misapplication, or other 
fraudulent or dishonest acts com- 
mitted by the employee, either alone 
or in collusion with others. In this 
case “A” voluntarily surrendered 
the $305 to the stranger to hold un- 
til he returned with the bicycle. 
There is no evidence of a dishonest 
act on the part of “A.” A blanket 
position bond would not cover this 
loss as it insures against loss caused 
by dishonest acts of covered em- 
ployees. 

(d) A loss of this type would be 
covered either by a broad form 
money and securities policy or by a 
comprehensive dishonesty, disap- 
pearance and destruction policy. 

The coverage provided by the in- 
suring agreements of the above- 
mentioned policies is identical. 
They both agree to pay for loss 
of money and securities in posses- 
sion of a messenger away from the 
premises when caused by actual de- 
struction, disappearance or wrong- 
ful abstraction. 

The coverage provided by these 
policies is not limited to employees 
of the insured. The wrongful ab- 
straction of the satchel and $305 by 
the stranger would therefore be 
covered. 


QUESTION 7. 


Insurance to value has been a 
major insurance problem. With re- 
spect to each of the insurances listed 
below, indicate the specific policy 
provisions and/or endorsements (if 
any) commoniy used to meet this 
problem. In each case show by 
means of an illustration, how the 
provision or provisions you have 
mentioned operate to accomplish the 
desired purpose. 

(a) Fire insurance on 
property. 
(b) Fire 
property. 
(c) Marine cargo insurance. 

(d) Residence and outside theft 
insurance. 

(e) Mercantile open stock burglary 
insurance. 

(f) Auto comprehensive material 
damage insurance. 


industrial 


insurance on dwelling 


Answer 


(a) 1. Fire insurance policies on 
industrial properties contain a co- 
insurance or reduced rate contri- 
bution clause. This clause is to the 
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effect that the insured will carry 
insurance in an amount equal to a 
stipulated percentage of the insur- 
able value of the property; if this 
amount of insurance is not in force 
at the time of a loss the insured be- 
comes a co-insurer. He is there- 
fore penalized for underinsurance. 

For the purpose of our illustra- 
tion we will assume an 80% co- 
insurance clause. 

Insurance carried $45,000 
Loss 32,000 
Insurable value 60,000 
Insurance required to meet 
coinsurance requirement 

($60,000 x 80% ) 48,000 
Portion of loss paid by 

company (45,000/48,000 

x 32,000) 30,000 
Portion of loss borne by in- 

sured 2,000 

2. Some industrial fire policies 
written blanket on several items of 
property contain a pro rata distri- 
bution clause. This clause provides 
for the distribution of the insur- 
ance in force under a blanket item. 
Insurance in force—$100,000 on 

Buildings A, B and C 
Loss—$35,000 on Building B 
Insurable value 
Building A $60,000 
Building B 40,000 
Building C 20,000 
Insurance distribution in accord- 
ance with the pro rata distribution 
clause : 

Building A $50,000 

(60,000/120,000 x 100,000) 
Building B 33,333 

(40,000/120,000 x 100,000) 
Building C 16,667 

(20,000/120,000 x 100,000) 

The loss on Building B is $35,000. 
There is only $33,333 insurance in 
force, and the insured must bear 
$1,667 of this loss. 

(b) There is no policy provision 
and/or endorsement commonly used 
in fire insurance on dwelling 
property to meet this problem al- 
though one or two jurisdictions 
permit the use of the coinsurance 
clause. 

(c) Marine cargo insurance 
policies contain a valuation clause. 
Most of these policies are written 
on a reporting form basis and the 
policy sets forth the method of arriv- 
ing at the value to be reported. The 
valuation clause is in all policies. 
A usual form of valuation is “in- 
voice plus 10%.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The property in this class of in- 
surance is not under the control of 
the insured, and the moral hazard 
is very slight. The percentage al- 
lowance (usually 10%) will help 
reimburse the insured for other ex- 
penses which accrue because of 
handling charges, insurance, etc. 

(d) There is no policy pro- 
vision and/or endorsement com- 
monly used in residence and out- 
side theft insurance. However there 
is a graded rating system to en- 
courage the carrying of larger 
amounts of insurance. 

There is a possibility that if in- 
surance is written on the “divided 
coverage” basis at the lower rate 
applicable thereto that the insured 
can be persuaded to purchase more 
insurance to value than he would 
under the 50% or 100% blanket 
basis. As an illustration: $2,000 
coverage on a 100% blanket basis 
would cost $22.50 annually in some 
territories, whereas, in the same 
territory the insured could buy $4,- 
000 coverage ($2,000 section a; 
$2,000 section b) for $24.25. 

(e) The mercantile open stock 
burglary policy contains a coin- 
surance clause. Because of the im- 
probability of a total loss the co- 
insurance clause in this policy con- 
tains a coinsurance limit as well as 
a coinsurance percentage. If the 
amount of insurance carried is not 
equal to the lower of the two re- 
quirements, the insured is penalized. 
Illustration : 

40% coinsurance requirement 
Total merchandise value $20,000 
Coinsurance limit 10,000 
40% of value 8,000 
Amount of insurance 7,000 
Amount of loss 4,000 
Company’s proportion of loss 3,500 

(7,000/8,000 x 4,000) 


Insured’s proportion of loss 500 


(f) There is no problem of in- 
surance to value on this type of 
policy as most coverage is pro- 
vided on an “Actual cash value” 
basis with no face value and rates 
are quoted for the automobile as a 
unit. 


QUESTION 8. 


To which, if any, of the following 
items of insurance is the deductible 
principle applied? In each case 
where you indicate that the de- 
ductible principle is used, describe 
the way(s) in which it is applied; 
and in each case where you indi- 
cate that the deductible principle is 
not used, explain its omission. 

(a) Glass. 
(b) Power 
machinery ). 
(c) Business 
fire). 

(d) Medical payments, when in- 
cluded in an automobile liability 
policy. 

(e) Ocean marine cargo. 

(f) Workmen’s compensation. 
(g) Residence and outside theft. 
(h) Primary commercial blanket 
bond. 

(i) Additional 


endorsement. 


plan (boiler and 


interruption (from 


extended coverage 


Answer 


(a) The deductible principle is 
not used in glass insurance as (1) 
each loss is generally total, and (2) 
this is a “replacement” policy. 

(b) The deductible principle is 
not used in boiler and machinery 
policies as (1) there is no small loss 
problem and (2) the policy provides 
coverage on specified objects plus 
legal liability coverage. The inspec- 
tion service which accompanies a 
policy of this type is of inestimable 
value in reducing the loss frequency 
in this line of insurance. As a result 


we are not confronted with numer- 
ous losses caused by lack of proper 
care and maintenance of the insured 
object. 

(c) The deductible principle is 
not used in fire business interrup- 
tion insurance. Actually there are 
few small losses in this type of in- 
surance and the policy contains a 
coinsurance clause or a limit of re- 
covery clause. 

(d) The medical payments cover- 
age of an automobile policy does not 
use the deductible principle. This 
form of insurance covers a moral 
obligation and not a legal obligation. 
The payment of medical bills under 
this coverage reduces the liability 
losses. The application of the de- 
ductible principle would greatly re- 
duce the effectiveness of the cov- 
erage. 

(e) The deductible principle is 
used in marine cargo insurance be- 
cause of the high frequency of al- 
most inevitable losses. The principle 
is applied through the inclusion of 
a franchise clause in the policies. 
The percentage commonly used is 
3%. With the clause in the policy 
there is no coverage for any loss 
which is less than 3% of the value 
of the merchandise insured. If the 
loss is 3% or more, it is paid in full. 
In this sense, the clause is not 
strictly a deductible. 

(f) The deductible principle in 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
is elimination of benefits for a first 
portion of the period of disability. 
Most statutes provide that no pay- 
ment shall be made for the first 
seven days of disability. This wait- 
ing period eliminates the “nuisance” 
claims and reduces moral hazard and 
malingering, 

(g) The deductible principle is 
used in the residence and outside 
theft policy only after an insured 
has had a series of small losses. As 
a general rule the deductible princi- 
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ple is not used as it would create 
additional moral hazard and this is 
now a major problem with this type 
of insurance. Because this is the 
largest premium producer in the 
burglary field the companies look to 
this line to help establish good pub- 
lic relations. The inclusion of the 
deductible feature would be detri- 
mental to this facet of the business. 

(h) The deductible principle is 
not normally used with blanket 
bonds as there is no small loss prob- 
lem. Then too, if a deductible were 
incorporated it would discourage 
the reporting of any loss not cov- 
ered by the bond and prevent action 
to stop a loss from accumulating. 
The omission of the deductible 
principle in this case is actually a 
safeguard against future losses. 

(i) The deductible principle is 
used with the additional extended 
coverage endorsement as the en- 
dorsement contains a $50 deductible 
clause which eliminates the small 
loss problem associated with the 
perils covered by this endorsement. 


QUESTION 9. 


The “X’’ Company is engaged in 
the retail marketing of food prod- 
ucts. The business shows very little 
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seasonal variation in sales. Goods 
purchased are disposed of within a 
short time after their purchase. The 
company anticipates no material 
change in volume or costs during the 
year ahead. The store, equipment 
and its stock could be replaced 
within six or seven months should 
they be completely destroyed. 

The “X” Company is planning to 
obtain business interruption insur- 
ance. It wishes as complete protec- 
tion as reasonably possible but wants 
to make its own choice among the 
forms and any optional provisions 
within the forms available to it. 

Information obtained from the 
company for the year 1953 follows: 
Sales, less returns and allow- 

3,200,000 
300,000 
320,000 

2,290,000 
420,000 
105,000 

95,000 

20,000 


Inventory 12/31/52 
Inventory 12/31/53 
Purchases 
Sales payroll 
Clerical payroll 
Managers’ and officers’ salaries 
Heat, light and power 
Taxes other than Federal income 
25,000 
Interest on indebtedness 15,000 
Provision for Federal income 
80,000 
Dividends paid on stock 120,000 
(a) What options does “X” Com- 
pany have as to the forms for cover- 


ing its business interruption risk ? 


(b) What options does “X” Com- 
pany have within each of the forms 
referred to in (a), which will affect 
its coverage under each form? 

(c) How much insurance should 
be carried by the “X’’ Company in 
order to avoid a coinsurance penalty 
under each of the options referred 
to in (a) and (b)? Show how you 
derive your figures. 

(d) What factors would you con- 
sider to arrive at a decision as to the 
best recommendations to make to the 
“X” Company? State explicitly any 
reasonable assumptions you deem 
necessary. 


Answer 
(a) “X” Company can purchase 
business interruption insurance on 
either of the following forms: (1) 
Two-item contribution form; (2) 
Single item gross earnings form. 
(b) Under the two-item contribu- 
tion form “X” Company has the 
option of including or excluding its 
ordinary payroll. The form provides 
ninety-day coverage for ordinary 
payroll under Item II. It also has 
the option of purchasing additional 
payroll coverage. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Under the single item gross earn- 
ings form the insured’s option is 
with the coinsurance percentage 
which varies from 50% to 80%. 

(c) If “X” Company purchases 
insurance on the two-item form it 
would have to purchase $308,000 
coverage on Item I, and $105,000 
coverage on Item II to avoid a coin- 
surance penalty in the event of a 
loss. 


Item I 
Illustration : 
Sales 
Less cost of goods sold 
Inventory 12/31/52. $ 300,000 
Purchases 2,290,000 


2,590,000 


$3,200,000 


Less: Inventory 


12/31/53 320,000 2,270,000 


Gross Earnings $ 930,000 
Less: 

Ordinary payroll 
Sales 

Clerical 

Heat, light & power 


420,000 
105,000 
20,000 545,000 


Net profit (Plus all expenses 
except payroll and heat, light 
and power) $ 385,000 

80% coinsurance requirement 

80% x $385,000—$308,000 
Item II 

Ordinary payroll 

Sales 

Clerical 


$420,000 
105,000 


Total annual payroll $525,000 
90-day payroll 131,250 
80% coinsurance requirement 
80% x $131,250—$105,000 

If Company “X” purchases insur- 
ance on the single item gross earn- 
ings form it would have to purchase 
the following amount of insurance 
to avoid a coinsurance penalty (the 
amount of insurance required is the 
stipulated percentage of the gross 


earnings $930,000 in the foregoing 
illustration) : 
Coinsurance 
requirement 


50% 


Amount 
of insurance 
$465,000 
558,000 
651,000 
774,000 

(d) There are three factors to be 
considered before recommending the 
form of insurance for “X” Com- 
pany : 

1. Is the ordinary payroll to be in- 
cluded? The manpower situation in 
the community, the type of workers, 
the average length of service, the 
employer-employee relationship, etc., 
are all points to be weighed before 
making a decision on this point. 

2. What is the probable maximum 
loss period? The determination of 
this factor will help determine the 
coinsurance percentage to be used 
on the single item form. 

3. What is the relationship between 
the rates and the amounts of insur- 
ance required under the two forms? 
The premium comparison will many 
times of itself resolve the form to be 
used. 


QUESTION 10. 


Each year “surplus line” brokers 
in the various states place insurance 
with non-admitted insurers such as 
Lloyd’s of London. 

(a) Define “surplus line” broker 
and explain specifically wherein his 
authority differs from that of a 
broker who does not possess a sur- 
plus line license. 

(b) Explain the specific character- 
istics of Lloyd’s of London that 
probably account for surplus line 
brokers placing insurance with them. 

(c) In what specific respects does 
supervisory control of Lloyd’s of 


London by the various states (other 
than Illinois and Kentucky where 
Lloyd’s of London are admitted) 
differ from supervisory control of 
domestic or admitted companies ? 


Answer 


(a) A surplus line broker is an 
individual, partnership, or corpora- 
tion licensed by the state insurance 
department to place insurance with 
non-admitted carriers when it can- 
not be placed with admitted carriers. 

A broker who does not possess a 
surplus line license is prohibited by 
law from placing insurance with or 
receiving commissions from carriers 
not admitted in the state. 

(b) Lloyd’s of London, because 
of the type of its organization, is 
able to write larger and more dliversi- 
fied lines of insurance than any 
other carrier. Through the years 
they have built up a reputation for 
honorable dealings. Lloyd’s is, and 
has been for years, the center of 
marine underwriting. They are 
represented in all corners of the 
globe. 

Their ability to write unusual 
lines, their capacity for large lines, 
and their financial security all stem 
from their method of operation. 
Each syndicate is composed of men 
of unlimited resources and each 
member of the syndicate accepts 
only a minute portion of the risk. 
The skilled underwriters for the 
various syndicates and the general 
guarantee fund are further safe- 
guards to their financial security. 

Their ability to write the unusual 
lines is facilitated by the fact that 
they are not restricted to fixed forms 
of contracts nor must they make rate 
filings. 
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(c) The various states (other than 
Illinois and Kentucky) have no 
supervisory control whatsoever over 
Lloyd’s of London. 

The degree of control the states 
have over domestic and admitted 
carriers varies with the laws of the 
various states. 


QUESTION II. 


A physician employed full time 
by a large industrial corporation as 
its plant physician, has a family 
membership in a local non-profit 
hospitalization plan through group 
coverage obtained by his employer. 
In addition he knows that his em- 
ployer carries workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. He also has a per- 
sonal weekly indemnity accident and 
sickness policy (bureau form), as 
well as a membership certificate in a 
group accident and sickness weekly 
indemnity policy written through his 
local medical association. 

He has been approached through 
a national medical association to pur- 
chase another group accident and 
sickness policy, and through a local 
agent to purchase an individual ca- 
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tastrophe major medical expense 
policy with a $200 deductible. 

The length of service with his em- 
ployer guarantees him continuation 
of his salary for at least six months 
in the event of disability by either 
accident or illness. He wants a guar- 
anteed renewable policy with life- 
time disability benefits for the pe- 
riod in excess of six months, with- 
out the restrictions of confining 
illness, regular attendance of a 
physician, etc. His salary is $15,000 
a year and he needs at least $1,000 
a month disability income. 

He also wants the medical ex- 
penses of his entire family (wife 
and two children) covered in excess 
of the first $500 of medical expense 
for any single illness or accident 
for any or all members of his family. 

He is confused by the various 
statements that have been made to 
him about the various coverages 
mentioned above and wants to know 
how they fit his needs and wishes. 
Explain to the physician (1) 
wherein his present protection con- 
flicts or duplicates, (2) the effect 
the suggested additional coverage 
would have as respects conflict or 
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duplication, and (3) the extent to 
which the combination. of the addi- 
tional proposals and his present pro- 
tection will meet his expressed 
wishes. 


Answer 


(1) In this question we have cov- 
erage against loss caused (i) by ac- 
cident and (11) by illness which may 
be discussed separately. Because of 
the policies in force the analysis 
will be clearer if the accident cate- 
gory is divided into two parts- 
occupational and non-occupational. 

Two types of accident coverage 
are provided; i.e., weekly indem- 
nity benefits for disability and hos- 
pitalization benefits. 

The group contracts issued to 
local and national medical associa- 
tions do not exclude coverage for 
occupational accidents as most 
physicians and surgeons are fully 
self-employed. 

Therefore the duplications are as 
follows among the various policies 
in force: 

Occupational accidents: 
Hospitalization—Workmen’s com- 
{Continued on the next page) 
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pensation policy, the personal acci- 
dent and sickness policy, and the 
local group accident and sickness 
policy will each provide benefits for 
this type of loss. 

Weekly Indemnity—The same three 
policies enumerated above will pro- 
vide benefits. 

Non-occupational accidents: 
Hospitalization—The non-profit hos- 
pitalization plan, the personal acci- 
dent and sickness policy, and the 
local group accident and sickness 
policy will provide benefits for this 
type of loss. 

Weekly indemnity—Both the per- 
sonal accident and sickness policy 
and the local group accident and 
sickness policy will provide benefits. 
Illness: 

Hospitalization—The non-profit hos- 
pitalization plan, the personal acci- 
dent and sickness policy and the 
local group accident and sickness 
policy will provide benefits for this 
type of loss. 

Weekly Indemnity—The personal 
accident and sickness policy and the 
group accident and sickness policy 
will both provide benefits. 
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(2) There are two suggested ad- 
ditional policies, a group accident 
and sickness policy with a national 
medical association and an individual 
catastrophe major medical expense 
policy with a $200 deductible. 

The new group policy will dupli- 
cate the coverage provided by the 
local group policy. 

The catastrophe medical policy 
will duplicate the coverage provided 
by the other policies for hospitaliza- 


‘tion expenses over $200. 


(3) This physician wants (a) 
guaranteed renewable policies, and 
(b) family major medical expense 
with $500 deductible. 

Neither the present nor the pro- 
posed policies nor their combination 
will meet his expressed wishes as: 
(i) None of the policies provide life- 
time income; 

(ii) None of the policies are guar- 
anteed renewable ; and 

(iii) The catastrophe medical policy 
proposed is an individual policy and 
will not cover the other members of 
his family. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY and 
Surety Companies, at its annual 
meeting in New York, heard reports 
from its committee chairman on the 
diverse activities carried on through- 
out the year. Robert I. Catlin, vice 
president of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company and chairman of 
the advisory committee of the ac- 
cident prevention department, re- 
ported that in 1954 the upward ac- 
cident trend was at last halted with 
the number of accidents reduced in 
every category. The summer “Slow 
Down and Live” safety campaign 
saved six hundred lives in twenty- 
four states, he estimated. Casualty 
coverages for privately-operated nu- 
clear reactors have received the most 
active study and solid recommenda- 
tions can be expected in the near 
future, A. C. Seymour, executive 
vice president of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, reported for the cas- 
ualty advisory committee. A study 
to determine the usefulness of tests 
in determining the selection and ad- 
vancement of personnel has been 
undertakén, Joseph J. Magrath, sec- 
retary of the Federal Insurance 
Company and chairman of the re- 
search advisory committee, told the 


members. He also stated that the 
fifth workshop on cost reduction and 
control will be held in September. 
In the annual elections Ralph H. 
Platts, director of the Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Company, and 
Wallace Falvey, president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company, were reelected for 
second terms as president and vice 
president, respectively. 


EXTENSION CERTIFICATE 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL Insurance 
Company of the District of Colum- 
bia has developed and is sending to 
its agents an extension certificate 
to make more efficient the renewal 
of policies. 

The certificates come in fill-in sets 
of five, printed on specially treated 
paper that makes its own carbon 
copies. The original stays with the 
assured, the second and third copies 
are mailed to the home office and 
the fourth and fifth copies are for 
the agent’s files. They will be sent 
to the agent two months before ex- 
piration. The small amount of in- 
formation needed to be filled in is 
available from the daily reports. 
The system is designed to handle 
renewals on a single call. When the 
agent receives the certificate he calls 
on the client telling him he has 
brought him the extension certifi- 
cate for his policy. 


SURETY PRODUCERS MEET 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
Surety Bond Producers met in an 
atmosphere of optimism, courage 
and cooperative teamwork in New 
York recently. In his address War- 
ren N. Gaffney, general manager of 
the Surety Association of America, 
posed the question of whether the 
industry is doing everything possible 
to promote surety bonds for private 
construction, He quoted a forecast 
of the Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments of a total of $41 billion of 
construction in 1955 of which about 
$25 billion will be private construc- 
tion. George C. Koss, president of 
the Associated General Contractors 
of America, told the insurance men 
that many of his people felt the 
companies are too lenient in writing 
performance and payment bonds. 
He remarked that surety producers 
are essential to the construction as 
well as to the surety industry. 
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ECORDS FOR THE PAST YEAR 

show a continuing rise in the 

ccurrence of large-loss in- 
dustrial fires. There were reported 
nearly three hundred fires and ex- 
plosions having $250,000 or more 
damage, an increase of 50% over 
the 1952 loss, and accounting for 
almost one-fourth of the record- 
breaking total of a billion dollars for 
the United States and Canada. A 
study of the loss reports for out- 
standing contributory factors signifi- 
cantly revealed that 80% of these 
large losses occurred in non-fire re- 
sistive construction, a similar num- 
ber were due to special hazards, 
70% had no automatic protection, 
more than 60% involved excessive 
areas, and that 50% were located 
in small or suburban communities, 
with insufficient water for fire fight- 
ing in more than 40% of the in- 
stances. This brief statistical state- 
ment on loss trends and fire factors 
should serve to stress, in the wake 
of our present industrial expansion, 
the potential vulnerability of our 
large manufacturing establishments 
to serious fires and the need for a 
more thorough consideration of the 
engineering elements of fire and ex- 
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plosion safety in their design and 
efficiency of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Complex Operations 


Since industrial plant design is 
based on the premise of utilizing 
materials, machinery, men, and their 
housing structures in a correct and 
efficient combination to accomplish 
specific economic objectives, it cer- 
tainly implies the exercise of sound 
judgment and proper application of 
technical knowledge to promote 
safety to life, the avoidance of 
wastage of property and loss of 
production. Modern large-scale in- 
dustrial expansion has brought about 
complex operations and hazardous 
processes. In many cases the changes 
in processing methods have been 
primarily one of magnitude, adopt- 
ing larger equipment for operation 
at a faster pace. The fire hazard 
may be an old and recognized one, 
increased in size, handling large 
quantities of flammable liquids, com- 
bustible solids and gases under a 
wide variety of operating conditions. 
On the other hand, increasing use of 
highly reactive chemicals and the 


use of new construction materials 
such as magnesium, zirconium and 
plastic compositions for piping and 
storage containers, replacing many 
items previously made of noncom- 
bustible materials, are bringing into 
play new fire problems. 

A good many of the industrial 
fires in the past have been indica- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tive of improper risk evaluation, 
lack of appreciation of the destruc- 
tive potential of fires, as well as a 
disregard for needed safeguards in 
hazardous operations and in new 
construction arrangements and proc- 
ess alterations. The unbelievably 
rapid destruction of the General 
Motors’ noncombustible plant, pro- 
ducing noncombustible automotive 
transmission units, accentuated a 
growing interest in industrial fire 
prevention and protection. The 
severity of this record-breaking loss 
has helped to promote a fuller real- 
ization of the necessity of built-in 
fire safety and has also provided a 
strong emphasis for the important 
role of fire protection engineering 
in all industrial construction 
manufacturing facilities. 


and 


This relatively young and expand- 
ing technology has gradually de- 
veloped from a one-time skilled 
technique of so-called fire fighting 
to the full stature of a specialized 
engineering profession, well-founded 
on principles of chemistry and 
physics, and securely backed by a 
wealth of broad and significant ex- 
periences. This division of engi- 
neering covers a wide area of knowl- 
edge and requires a comprehensive 
understanding of virtually all of the 
other branches of engineering. 
Proper design of fire-safe construc- 
tion and arrangements of buildings 
and their equipment require com- 
plete knowledge of the basic causes 
and factors contributing to the 
spread and magnitude of industrial 
fires, what is necessary to prevent 
them, what control features should 
be provided if fires occur, and what 
type of protective equipment is 
needed to control the different types 
of fires that may be encountered in 
various installations. In short, it 
may be added that effective execu- 
tion of industrial protection calls for 
broad-gauged thinking and thought- 
ful foreseeing of fire and explosion 
hazards in housing structures, their 
contents and their processing activ- 
ities, 


industries deal with many differ- 
ent raw materials and products in 
which processes are greatly diver- 
sified and accompanied with vary- 
ing fire and explosion hazards. The 
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degree of fire protection to be pro- 
vided in any industrial establishment 
will be governed by the type of build- 
ing construction and the hazard con- 
dition of the occupancy. Although 
it is not within the realm of this 
presentation to delve into design 
details that might be required for 
different plant situations, the fol- 
lowing five general considerations, 
as regards buildings, their contents 
and services, process layouts and 
safeguards, should serve to provide 
proper guidance for effective fire 
protection engineering design : 


Assess the Vulnerability 


1. Assess the fire and explosion 
vulnerability of buildings and proc- 
ess areas in terms of quantities and 
spot concentrations of flammable 
vapors, gases, dusts, and readily 
combustible materials, with due re- 
gard for their susceptibility to igni- 
tion and the presence of possible 
ignition sources (such as open 
flames, mechanical and welding 
sparks, electrical overloading, hot 
surfaces, superheating, violent chem- 
ical reactions and thermal decom- 


position, friction, vibration, static, . 


etc.). The size-up of the risk should 
also consider the probable severity 
of damage in terms of the calculated 
fire load of the contents and sec- 
ondary fuels contributed from the 
combustible portions of the housing 
structure. 

2. The character of industrial build- 
ings may vary greatly, depending on 
the duties required of them. Ordi- 
nary occupancies generally require 
only moderate fire resistive con- 
struction, such as heavy plank or 
timber or steel framing. Highly 
combustible occupancies, however, 
should be provided with reinforced 
concrete construction or protected 
steel. To limit the ultimate extent 
of fire damage, buildings containing 
substantial amounts of expensive 
machinery or any high concentra- 
tion of material and costly equip- 
ment should be subdivided into areas 
or cubicles of limited dimensions 
with interior walls. 

To minimize structural damage 
and involvement of unprotected ex- 
cessive-area construction, sound fire 
safety considerations indicate auto- 
matic sprinkler protection. Fire 


limitation control also requires due 
consideration for such vital weak- 
nesses as open stairways and eleva- 
tor shafts, conveyor and pipe floor 
openings, chutes, hollow spaces, and 
air conditioning ducts which will 
promote rapid spread of fire and 
smoke from area to area and 
throughout the structure. Measures 
for restricting and preventing the 
spread of fire through such vertical 
and horizontal openings include such 
designed barriers as automatic fire 
doors, shutters and fire resistive 
closures, or fixed water sprays. Air 
conditioning and ventilating systems 
used in modern buildings also pre- 
sent possibilities of spread of fire 
and the duct work should therefore 
be equipped with automatic con- 
trols which close dampers, stop 
blower fans and activate alarms and 
special extinguishing systems. 

3. Plan general arrangement of 
manufacture with adequate spacing 
between operating equipment so that 
a fire in any one element will have 
a minimum effect on those adjacent. 
Layout should be so planned that 
future expansion will not create con- 
gestion and unnecessary risk. Proper 
spatial layout and positioning of 
machinery will promote necessary 
execution of inspection, preventive 
maintenance and repairs. 

4. Critically important processing 
areas and hazardous operations 
should be segregated or isolated to 
afford maximum protection by way 
of location and by use of fire-resis- 
tive enclosures, partitions, cutoff or 
fire walls, according to degree of 
hazard. All processing units so con- 
tained should be accessible from at 
least two independent routes. Proc- 
esses presenting heavier hazard po- 
tentials should be located in separate 
or detached structures, separated by 
sufficient distances from other por- 
tions of the plants. Equipment of 
an extra-hazardous operation with 
severe explosion potentials should be 
housed in light construction or, 
where weather permits, be placed in 
the open as an outdoor installation, 
with operating valves, recording 
gauges, meters, temperature- and 
pressure - recording instruments 
housed in a protected control build- 
ing located close to the process area. 
The open arrangement also permits 
ease of maintenance, safe repairs, 

(Continued on page 139) 
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monthly fire 
losses 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 

United States during April 
amounted to $78,632,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is an increase of 
0.9% over losses of $77,933,000 re- 
ported for April, 1954, and a de- 
crease of 10.8% from losses of $88,- 
197,000 for March, 1955. 

These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 

1953 1954 
$64,239,000 $62,282,000 
67,644,000 65,533,000 
74,938,000 69,532,000 
107,713,000 78,163,000 
September .. 68,613,000 64,087,000 
October .... 68,551,000 57,668,000 
November .. 68,064,000 61,663,000 
December ... 83,440,000 83,881,000 
1954 1955 
January .... 86,493,000 75,265,000 
February ... 78,928,000 85,046,000 
March 84,821,000 88,197,000 
77 933,000 78,632,000 





Totals .... $931,377,000 $869,949,000 


Losses by Years 
1945 $455,329,000 1949 $667,536,000 
1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 
1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 
1948 711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1953 1954 1955 
January 2,900 2,900 
February * 2,440 2,270 
March * 2,530 2,630 
Three months .. 8,250 7,870 7,800 
i 2,850 2,590 
3,050 2,960 
3,100 2,820 
July 3,250 3,090 
August 3,700 3,370 
September 3,250 3,020 
October 3,650 3,500 
November 3,280 3,350 
December 3,920 3,730 
38,300 36,300 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Three Months 
1955 1954 Change 
ALL TYPES*.. 20,300 20,900 —3% 
Motor Vehicle... 7,800 7,870 —1% 
Other Public... 2,700 2800 —4% 
7,200 7,700 —7% 
3,400 3,300 +3% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 


occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 
in the statistics compiled under both heading 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS .. .c subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 
TENANCE & PRODUCTION is o 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest .. . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 
loss prevention .. . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 


Single subscriptions: 
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"SLOW DOWN, SON" 


A MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE MAN was 
seriously injured when his car, 
estimated as going between 90 and 
100 miles an hour, ran off a main 
highway and overturned about twelve 
times. The victim of speedometry, 
later treated at the hospital for 
severe cuts and bruises, was found 
at night lying beside his shattered 
car forty-seven yards from the 
highway. 

A safety campaign card which 
apparently had been lying on a seat 
in the car had fluttered out and come 
to rest on the motorist’s chest. 

The message on the card was: 


“Slow Down, Son.” 


—The Commercial Appeal 
Memphis, Tennessee 


SPRING HOUSECLEANING 


1. Clear out debris. 

. Watch outside fires and clean up 
your yard. 

. Clear out paint and oil rags. 

. Check your fuses. 

. Avoid flammable liquids and re- 
move them from your house. 

6. Check stoves and heaters. 

. Place portable, openflame heaters 
so they can’t be knocked over 
or tipped and use rigid metal 
pipes rather than rubber hose as 
fuel conductors. 

. Check pipes and chimneys. 

. Check ash receptacles and always 
put hot ashes into covered metal 
containers rather than fire- 
breeder wood boxes. 

. Use a wire-mesh screen in front 
of fireplace and be sure the fire 
is out before you retire or leave 
the house. 

. Plan needed painting and reno- 
vating this spring and remodel 
and modernize your home for 
greater safety. 

. Don’t smoke in bed and keep 
matches in safe containers away 


from young children. 
—National Roard of Fire Underwriters 


the 


losses 


ROOF VENT 


WASCOLITE PYRODOME, a new device 
said to be most effective in automatically 
venting fires through the roof is designed 
to prevent disastrous fires in large open-area 
buildings such as the General Motors multi- 
million dollar Livonia fire of 1953. 

The Pyrodome is a completely prefabri- 
cated unit, developed by Wasco Products, 
Inc. When excessive heat occurs, its fusible 
link snaps, activating a lifting mechanism 
which automatically raises the dome. This 
allows heat, smoke and gases to escape 
through the roof, by venting the fire in less 
than two minutes after it starts. The prod- 
ucts of combustion are drawn through the 
roof opening and the fire is localized in the 
same manner as an ordinary fireplace. Fur- 
thermore, when roof venting occurs, areas 
adjacent to the fire are kept below the 
combustion point, thus minimizing the spread. 

Automatic roof venting achieves three 
major objectives. It checks the spread of 
the fire, allows fire-fighters to see and 
locate the heart of the fire, and dramatically 
reduces the risk of asphyxiation. 

These three factors are all-important in 
fighting fires, particularly in the single-story, 
open-area buildings so common today. Many 
industrial plants, for example, have large 
assembly-line production areas which are 
unbroken by fire walls. When the Livonia 
fire occurred, heat, smoke and gases rapidly 
rose to the ceiling, then mushroomed and 
spread horizontally. 


CANCELLED POLICY 


LeEEps, the theatrical clothiers on 
West 46th St., New York City, 
(Max, “the boy genius of 46th St.” 
and Harry, his pard), wiped out by 
fire. There was $30,000 coverage ; 
two months ago they had cancelled 
an additional $25,000 policy. Build- 
ing owner is rebuilding a new atelier 
for them—look up that “atelier” 
yourself, 

—Variety 


FLYING HIGH 


A PRACTICAL QUESTION faced by 
many pilots is, “When is it safe to 
drink?’ The answer depends prin- 
cipally upon two things. One is the 
amount of alcohol that is consumed, 
and the other is the time that it takes 
the body to get rid of the alcohol. 

A good rule to follow is (1) never 
drink while flying or just before 
flying, (2) don’t drink the night 
before a morning take-off, and (3) 
allow at least twelve hours between 
the last drink and take-off. The 
pilot who mixes drinking and flying 


is not long for this world. 


—MAC Service Letter 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bureau 


THE CONSTABLE BLUSHED 


IN A DEPARTMENT STORE, One of a 
chain, burglars entered by a rear 
window, carried the safe down a 
flight of stairs, smashed it open and 
smashed the back in and escaped 
with about $500 in cash and $300 in 
stocks. Total claim on policy includ- 
ing fees was $877. This is the usual 
run in burglary claims except that 
in this case the local police station 
was located in the basement of the 
building. It is open twenty-four 
hours a day and there was a con- 
stable on duty at the time of the 
burglary but he said he had not 
heard any peculiar noises upstairs 
in the store even though it was early 
morning and there must have been 


considerable banging on the safe. 


—Service and Indemnity 
The Canadian Fire Insurance Company 
The Canadian Indemnity pany 
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Controlled Companies of 
_ AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
| A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


Executive Offices 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


DR. PEPPER COMPANY branch syrup plant, 
Birmingham, Ala., protected 


gets better FIRE and BU RGLARY 


PROTECTION and 


on iE 


“The ADT automatic protection used in our Birming- 
ham Syrup Plant has not only been a great benefit to 
us from an efficiency standpoint, but each year it has 
lowered our building protection costs $2153.” 


CG WM Lecar 


Vice President in Charge of Production 


Preservation of its continuity of production is highly important to the 
business of Dr. Pepper Company, well-known manufacturer of soft 
drinks. It was for this reason that company officials turned to ADT for 
protection of a key facility. 


ADT Central Station Burglar Alarm and Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
Services are combined to give complete automatic protection against 
fire and burglary. These services— more effective and reliable than other 
methods — actually cost less, as evidenced by Mr. Millican’s statement 
reproduced above. 


Whether your premises are new or old, sprinklered or unsprinklered, the 
appropriate ADT Fire Alarm Service will detect fire and notify the fire 
department automatically. ADT Burglar Alarm Service will automati- 
cally summon police when burglars attack. ADT Heating and Industrial 
Process Supervision will automatically detect and report other abnormal 
conditions. 


ADT safeguards, electrically, many billions of dollars’ worth of tangible 
and intangible assets owned by 58,000 subscribers in more than 1,600 
municipalities. An ADT specialist will be glad to show you how com- 
binations of automatic services can protect your property, profits, and 
employees’ jobs, by minimizing fire and burglary losses. 


Call our local sales office if we are listed in your phone book: or write 
to our Executive Offices. 





No servicing headaches. 
It’s that simple! 

No specialized 

technical knowledge 
needed. You devote your 


danas Tce | IF YOU CAN READ THIS, 


profitable steps of making 


sales. We do the rest. ots . : — Su YOU CAN SELL 


We take all the follow-up 


rotons MMM) TRUCK-BUS INSURANCE 


To help you clinch 


the closings, we offer your 
prospects 24-hour engineering 
service, safety meetings, research 
programs, award systems, day and 
night claims service, mechanical 
inspections, highway driver-checks, 
and traffic-hazard reports. 

What else? Lower accident rates 
than the national average. 


And lower premiums. 


Who offers you all this? Markel. 
Largest company of its kind 

in the world, and specialists in the 
business for over a quarter of a 
century, Markel offers you a 

proved plan to profits in a truck-bus 
insurance field. Get the facts. 

Mail the coupon for complete details. 
Do it today. 


| wee Look for this 


4 symbol of safety 
y on America’s 


t sks & s 
~s rucks & buses 


eoeeeeeeeereenreeee eeee @ 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B-6 


o 
. 
— 
o 
¢ Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling 

* this kind of coverage. Without obligation, 

* send me at once all the details on Markel 

: Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 

. MARKEL SERVICE INC. 
” sci HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

2 “Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 

. 

a Exclusive Underwriters for the 

© American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 

ae 


° 

+. 

e The largest stock company in the world 
e specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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Fire Protection Design—from p. 134 


and convenient and quick access 
under any emergency condition. 

5. Full consideration must be given 
at the blueprint stage to all unit 
process elements, their material sup- 
ply and required utility services, and 
other functional plant factors hav- 
ing a bearing on design from a fire- 
safe manufacturing standpoint. This 
rather broad category involves safe- 
guarding provisions for large vol- 
ume handling and stock storage of 
flammable liquids and gases and 
readily combustible solid materials 
in terms of quantity limitation and 
specified safe gallonage and high- 
pile fire loading at the use or process 
end of the plant. It also includes 
design of fire and explosion safety 
into such special hazard processes as 
solvent cleaning, oil and dip tak 
operations, tempering and quench 
bath treatment, and those employing 
ovens, driers and furnaces, and other 
high temperature and high pressure 
equipment requiring interlocked au- 
tomatic safety controls and special 
emergency devices. 

Such protective engineering will 
call for accepted installation of 
hoods and ventilation in the proxim- 
ity of vapor-generating and dust- 
producing operations, properly pro- 
tected vapor recovery, and dust and 
fume collection systems. Many mod- 
ern production operations require 
extensive utility services calling for 
a vast network of piping and wiring 
to provide heat, water, electric 
power, fuel and such auxiliary serv- 
ices as pressurized hydraulic fluids, 
piped lubricants, cutting fluids, and 
special gases for furnace atmos- 
pheres. Centralized distribution of 
such service under the floor rather 
than overhead, enhances both ac- 
cessibility and safety by eliminating 
gathering places for dust and avoid- 
ing their contributory involvement 
in any accidental fire. 


Still Other Measures 


Other safety measures and devices 
such as combustible vapor detectors, 
flame arrestors, inerting and purg- 
ing procedures, flame-failure con- 
trols for oil- and gas-fired equip- 
ment, explosion venting, grounding 
and bonding for static control, the 
use of approved explosion proof 
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instrumentation and electrical equip- 
ment in hazardous atmospheres, and 
adequate safety vent relief (rupture 
discs) on pressure and reaction 
vessels are also items of design. The 
foregoing also presupposes the in- 
stallation of appropriate fire detect- 
ing and fixed extinguishing devices 
and systems. Last but not least, 
due regard must also be given to 
the matter of removal and safe dis- 
posal of unwanted and hazardous 
residues, sludges and flammable or 
dangerously reactive liquid wastes, 


No Sorrow Here! 


SHORTLY BEFORE 2 P.M. on Thursday, April 
14, an armed bandit robbed the New River 
branch of the First National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, N. C. of $28,872.95. The loss was paid 
the following morning. On Saturday, April 
16, five-year-old Patsy Stackhous came into 
the bank in tears. "Il want my money,” she 
sobbed. “Did that man take all my money 
my Daddy gave me to put in the bank?" 
"No, Honey," said a bank official. “Come 
back here to the vault and I'll show it to 
you.” Shown the stacks of bills, and assured 
that her $7 savings account was still intact, 
Patsy emerged smiling. Before leaving the 
bank, the young depositor was photographed 
by Dana-Ford Thomas of the Wilmington, 
N. C. Star with a bank employee, Mrs. Mary 
Anna Allen. The loss was paid by the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland. 


along with the handling of accidental 
spillages of hazardous materials and 
emergency disposal of dumped con- 
tents from dip tanks and reaction 
vessels. 

The related problems of excessive 
areas and fire protection in terms 
of so-called “fireproofing” and water 
spray and sprinkler safeguarding re- 
quire some discussion on a “need to 
know” basis, because of their im- 
portance in designing a fire-safe in- 
dustrial establishment. The trend in 


our recent industrial expansion to- 
ward streamlined production and the 
demand for construction economies 
has brought about a saving from the 
traditional multi-storied construc- 
tion to the development of large, 
single-story factory buildings run- 
ning into single areas of millions of 
square feet. Much of this construc- 
tion is of the easy-to-erect, pre- 
fabricated-unit type, qualified as 
noncombustible and, perhaps, there- 
by wrongly implying that such struc- 
tures are relatively immune to dam- 
age by fire and that, on the basis 
of limited combustible occupancy, 
the usual internal fire protection is 
not warranted. 


Reasonable Dimensions 


Restricting areas to reasonable 
dimensions for retarding or contain- 
ment of fires and limitation of losses, 
is one of the basic tenets of fire 
protection. Fire experiences of the 
long past have proven area limita- 
tions to be of great value in reducing 
the possibility of life loss and extent 
of fire damage. In a great many 
cases, buildings have been so large 
that a quick fire in highly combusti- 
ble contents frequently made the 
building untenable requiring extin- 
guishment from the outside and at 
times out of reach with equipment at 
hand because of the extreme radia- 
tion of heat given off. In many in- 
stances, effective fire fighting was 
not possible because the reach of the 
hose stream was limited. Heavier 
“fire loads” brought about by high- 
piling techniques through the use of 
industrial fork-lift trucks are gradu- 
ally exceeding the operational limit 
of public fire departments and indus- 
trial fire brigades. This width and 
depth factor of excessive areas was 
tragically demonstrated in the un- 
manageable General Motors fire. It 
may be added that area limitations 
provide a secondary line of defense 
should there be failure of water 
supply and sprinkler operation. Ob- 
jection to rigid fire walls on the basis 
of interference with flow moderni- 
zation and lack of flexibility of 
machine arrangement can be met in 
part by the design of demountable 
and changeable prefabricated wall 
panels of sufficient fire endurance. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Protection Design—Continued 


The loose usage of the common 
term “fireproof” has engendered a 
false sense of security with regard 
to fire damage. Given a fire of 
sufficient intensity and duration most 
things are damageable—one fire 
chief stated that either pig iron or 
a concrete block dropped into the 
middle of the ocean could be termed 
as being “fireproof.” Free ‘inter- 
change of the words “fireproof” and 
“noncombustible” has led to similar 
deceptive misunderstanding and con- 
fusion. The term “noncombustible” 
is only applicable to building ma- 
terials such as masonry, concrete, 
asbestos cement, tile, and structural 
steel, that will not ignite or burn 
when subjected to fire. In certain 
regard, unprotected structural mem- 
bers of noncombustible buildings 
used for storage of steel or cement 
stock might be considered by some 
to be “fireproof,” in that there is 
nothing to burn, while a fire in the 
same structure when used for stor- 
age of large quantity of baled or 
crated combustible goods, is almost 
certain to result in total destruction 
of the building and contents. 


Fire Resistive 

“Fire resistive” is a more appro- 
priate and accurate term and is used 
in official code circles to connote a 
stated degree of fire stability—it 
means the time in hours that material 
or construction will stand a specified 
amount of heat under the standard 
fire exposure as determined by a 
recognized test (Standard Method 
of Fire Tests for Building Construc- 
tion and Material, ASTM E119- 
50). Thus a recognized scale of fire 
durability makes reference to con- 
struction as having either a one hour, 
two hour, three hour, or four hour 
fire resistance. This time duration 
range approximates a fire loading of 
about 10 Ibs. to 40 Ibs. of solid com- 
bustible per square foot (equivalent 
to a fuel value of 80,000 to 320,000 
BTU). Building fires may range 
from less than an hour up to eight 
hours or more depending upon the 
amount and the disposition of the 
combustible material and type of 
structure. In general, reinforced 
concrete structural components, with 
conservatism of design, are the most 
rugged and fire resistant structural 
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material employed in industrial con- 
struction. For example, reinforced 
concrete columns have withstood 
severe fire temperatures for peri- 
ods of approximately eight hours, 
although the surface temperatures 
reached 2000°F. 


There is also a lack of appreciation 
for the serious vulnerability of un- 
protected structural members of 
noncombustible building types, un- 
der fire conditions. Reference to the 
time-temperature curve of the afore- 
mentioned standard fire test indicates 
a rapid rise of temperature, 1000°F. 
in five minutes, and to 1300°F. in 
ten minutes after a start of fire. 
Noting that at 1000°F. the com- 
pressive and tensile strength of steel 
is about one-half that at atmospheric 
temperatures and that at 1200°F. 
it wili be less than one-fourth, one 
should readily understand why bare 
steel structures will buckle and col- 
lapse in a matter of minutes under 
excessive heat. The foregoing facts 
clearly show how a light metal roof- 
deck, coated with 3.5 lbs. per sq. ft. 
of asphalt-pitch (equivalent to 50,- 
000 BTU), contributed a dripping 
incendiary fuel in the total amount 
of 2500 tons over an area of nearly 
fifty acres. It will be recalled that 
this entire structure of the General 
Motors plant, housing some 3400 
machine tools, was engulfed in flame 
in seventy-five minutes, and that the 
ensuing magnitude of the conflagra- 
tion rendered the responding public 
fire departments helpless ; as it could 
not be extinguished, it burned itself 
out in fourteen hours. This fire also 
gave evidence of the sometimes over- 
looked role of the thermal conduc- 
tion factor in promoting the progress 
and rapid spread of fire. Flame 
travel of one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet ahead of the actual 
fire was observed along the ceiling, 
presumably due in part to the ad- 
vance vaporization of the oil con- 
densation and combustible grime 
accumulated on the roof interior and 
the supporting metal framing and 
the seeping of the low melting point 
pitch (150-190°F.). Bare steel ex- 
posed to flame will absorb and trans- 
mit heat at a rate as high as 10,000 
to 30,000 BTU per sq. ft. per hour. 

Such experiences emphasize the 
need for roof structures to have a 
degree of fire resistance and struc- 


tural integrity equal to or greater 
than that of the buildings on which 
they are placed. Problems of this 
type fall into the realm of fire pro- 
tection engineering for their con- 
sideration and solution, and, in many 
instances, they have been met either 
through standard sprinkler protec- 
tion and draft stopping or the proper 
use of asbestos cement sheeting, pre- 
cast concrete slabs, and other similar 
fire-resistive roof materials. Prog- 
ress is currently being made in the 
development of fire retardant and 
heat insulating type of coating which 
may prove to be helpful in minimiz- 
ing this particular fire danger. 


Protective Equipment 


A concluding and final point of 
this discussion requires a statement 
or *wo in behalf of automatic pro- 
tective equipment. Water, by virtue 
of its common abundance and incom- 
parable cooling properties, is to be 
regarded as the principal extinguigh- 
ing medium—given the proper 
physical facilities of application, it 
can be used to control or extingujsh 
practically all types of fires. By the 
same token, automatic sprinklers 
may be considered to be the most 
efficient type of fire fighting system. | 
Properly designed wood frame | 
construction equipped with sprin- 
klers has shown a remarkable record | 
of fire safety. The reliability of its | 
constant alertness and ever-ready | 
state for immediate action is re- 
sponsible for its rather remarkable 
protection. Its loss record in indus- | 
trial plants has been outstanding. | 

The extended use of water cur- | 
tains, fixed sprays and fog nozzles | 
are enhancing the usefulness of water | 
for controlled burning where com- 
plete extinguishment is not possible | 
nor desirable, and as_ protective | 
shielding from heat of exposing fires. | 
Spray and fog systems are finding 
particularly valuable application in | 
the protection of special electrical, 
chemical and refining equipment. | 
Water-sprayed steel structures are | 
preferred by plant design engineers | 
over insulated steel or reinforced 
concrete because they are more eco- | 
nomical and will provide complete | 
protection for an unlimited time. In | 
high hazard areas, it should be the | 
rule to spray-protect all piping and | 

(Continued on page 143) 
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INSIDE PAGES 
(pages 2 and 3) 


IN YOUR EMPLOYEE'S INTEREST 


Your employee's self interest in his own safety is always emphasized. 
Even household hazards are covered to keep him safety-conscious every 
minute, not only in the plant, but at home ond on the way to work. 


CHOCK-FULL .OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point. The cartoon style 
makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS as familiar and as welcome as the Sunday 
supplement. 


THE “FOLKSY” APPROACH 


Keeping the contents folksy, adding the grace note of humor, delivers 
your safety message with a nudge instead of a bludgeon. Your monthly 
chat gets enthusiasm instead of tolerance. 


VIVID COLOR 


Generous use of color gives sparkle, adds to the attention-riveting quali- 
ties of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issue is as lively as any news-stand 
favorite. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


YOUR SAFETY NEWS may be ordered with either the Standard imprint 
or with your Own Special Imprint. The Standard Imprint reads PLEASE 
COOPERATE FOR THE SAFETY AND HEALTH OF ALL... signed... 
A SAFE WORKER. 

You can personalize YOUR SAFETY NEWS with the name of your firm 
and the name or facsimile signature of a company representative as 
illustrated. Give full instructions for your Special Imprint on the order 
blank below. 

Item (1) FIRM NAME. Please show the name of your firm exactly as 
it is to appear. 

Item (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME OR SIGNATURE, if desired. On a sheet 
of white paper, please show, in black ink, the individual name or 

signature, if desired, which is to appear each 
month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 
NOTE: Although a personal signature is effective, 
some firms substitute: SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR 
SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. + 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Until further advised, please publish for us each month___. __ 
copies of YOUR SAFETY NEWS at _—_.¢ each. 


(0 Special imprint (0 Standard Imprint 
item (1) — Our Special Imprint should appear as follows: 





item (2) — (if desired) - Please imprint the name or signature 
shown on the attached sheet of white 
paper, or the following: 


INVOICE TO: 


Name. 











City 








) PRICES 


Your Special Standard 


Per Month 

6,001 copies and over 

3,001 to 6,000 copies... 3¢ each 

1,001 to 3,000 copies 3¥¢ each 
501 to 1,000 copies._-_.. 44%4¢ each 


imprint 
2g each 


Imprint 


*5¥2¢ each plus $3.00 per month for Special imprint 


Your Special Standard 
Per Month Imprint Imprint 
200 to 500 copies._t_£_™=. 5¥ageach  4e¢each 
100 to 199 copies.__—§...._. 6% each 5¢ each 
25 to 99 copies.__—™_..... * 5¥¢ each 


F.0.B. New York, N. Y. 





Fire Protection Design—from p. !40 


pumps, vessels and pressure-reac- 
tion equipment handling flammable 
and thermally unstable compounds. 
To forestall the dangers of severe 
fires caused by toppling of such con- 
tainers, all structural supports or 
tank legs should be protected by 
encasing them in concrete in accord- 
ance with existing codes. 

Efficient sprinkler operation re- 
quires that the system be backed up 
by an adequate and reliable water 
supply. In extensive operations, 
other supplementary equipment such 
as looped networks of water mains, 
yard hydrants, branch leads into 
buildings, standpipes and connecting 
hose stations will be required. In 
most instances, the provision of a 
secondary emergency water supply 
may be necessary. For this reason 
the selection of new industrial plant 
sites should involve the question of 
water availability and protection by 
public fire departments as well as 
transportation and market factors. 

It can be seen that over-all safe- 
guarding against fire and explosion 
requires a multiple approach. It is 
best provided on the drawing board 
in the course of design and layout 
studies of any process. In this same 
regard, scaled model studies, which 
are growing in popularity, can be 
particularly helpful in sizing up the 
fire control problem in the larger and 
more complex processing situations. 
Multiple fire detection and control 
devices and extinguishing systems 
can thus be properly incorporated 
into the plant and offset or reduce 
some of the potential hazards and 
allow modification of some of the 
other more stringent and costly 
requirements. 

Although many of our larger in- 
dustrial groups are developing and 
maintaining special divisions on 
process and fire safety within their 
production organizations, there ap- 
pears to be a growing need for hav- 
ing fire protection engineering in on 
top-level planning. It is only through 
the coordination of the talents and 
skills of management and: engineer- 
ing that we can be expected to 
design, build and operate our in- 
creasingly large and more hazardous 
industrial establishments in a more 
absolute sense of immunity against 
fire and explosion. 
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CRIME REPORT 


MAJOR CRIMES were up 5% in 1954 
with an estimated new high of 2,- 
267,250 major crimes, according to 
the most recent Uniform Crime 
Reports prepared by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Criminal 
activity has increased 26.7% since 
1950 compared with a 7% increase 
in population. In 1954, which was 
the seventh straight year to show an 
increase in major crimes, robberies 
were up 6.8%, burglaries 8.4% and 
larcenies 5.8% while auto thefts de- 
clined 4.7%. There was a $413 
million property loss of which police 
recovered about 55%. 


ULTRASONIC ALARM 


D1eEBOLD, INC. has announced the 
development of new _ ultrasonic 
alarm systems for financial institu- 
tions. A new concept in burglary 
protection, the system “saturates” 
an entire premises from floor to 
ceiling, from wall to wall, and 
guards doors, windows and sky- 
lights with ultrasonic sound waves. 
These inaudible waves scan the 
guarded area constantly, No one 
can enter, leave or even move with- 
out “triggering” the alarm. Any 
movement or disturbance changes 
the ultrasonic wave frequency, and 
frequency changes are instantly 
picked up and monitored. 

The system has complete flexi- 
bility for application and installation 
and can be used as an independent 
alarm, or as an additional “trigger” 
for Diebold-McClintock burglar and 
police alarms. Each installation is 
tailored to fit the need. Either the 
entire premises or a specific area can 
be covered. 

The use of ultrasonic sound waves 
means that it is virtually impossible 
for an intruder to tell that the 
premise is guarded. There is no 
audible sound. Because the trans- 
mitter and receiver are small and the 
master control unit about the size of 
a portable radio, units can be con- 
cealed easily. The monitor panel is 
located generally in the guard’s 
office or police station. 

In addition to detecting intruders, 
the system will also detect fire and 
other potential hazards including 
accidental. window and door panel 
breakage. It carries an Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ label. 


DRIVER TRAINING 


DRIVER TRAINING COURSES in the 
nation’s high schools definitely are 
producing better drivers, with 
proper attitudes toward _ traffic 
safety, according to Calvin Fentress, 
Jr., president of Allstate Insurance 
Company. ‘‘Statistics show that high 
school trained drivers have less than 
half as many accidents as untrained 
drivers in the same age groups,” he 
notes. To help assure a supply of 
adequately trained teachers, Allstate 
Foundation is increasing its support 
of teacher training programs in 
colleges and universities. Six col- 
leges were added to the grant-in-aid 
program this year, bringing the total 
to 28 and the amount contributed 
to $120,000. Last year more than 
four hundred teachers who received 
scholarships under this plan initiated 
or expanded driver training classes. 





“No driver's license, eh?" 


The Age Factor 


WHILE THE RECORD OF DRIVERS under 
25 improved in 1954 as compared with the 
previous year, this age group still was in- 
volved in more than its share of accidents. 
Constituting some 15% of all licensed 
drivers, they were the drivers of 24.1% of 
the cars involved in fatal accidents and 
19.6% of those involved in non-fatal acci- 
dents. The comparable figures for 1953 were 
24.5% and 19.4%. At the other end of the 
age scale, drivers 65 and over were in- 
volved in 5.5% of the fatal and 3.1% of the 
non-fatal accidents in 1954. The increase 
over the percentages of 5.2% and 2.9% 
for 1953 may reflect the increase in the 
number of older persons in our population. 
—Statistics from “Misguided Missiles’ pub- 
lished by The Travelers Insurance Companies. 
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UNIFORM LABELING 


UNIFORM LABELING of dangerous 
chemicals and drugs to alert users of 
the hazards in their improper han- 
dling is advocated by Sanford J. Hill 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company. Speaking at the Indus- 
trial Health Conference being held 
in Buffalo, N. Y. recently, Mr. Hill 
pointed out that the Federal Caustic 
Poison Act and the various state 
poison and pharmacy acts, which 
rely in most cases on the word 
“poison” to warn the user, are 
hardly adequate for today’s products. 
As these products, ranging from 
drugs to rocket fuels, multiply and 
grow more complex, appropriate 
labeling is increasingly necessary to 
insure safe handling and use by 
customers possibly unfamiliar with 
them. 


REHABILITATION CENTER 


AN INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION de- 
partment and neurosurgical service 
for the treatment of paraplegia 
cases, the first such project to be 
undertaken by a private company, 
will be established in Boston this 
year by the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and the Haynes 
Memorial Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospitals in co- 
operation with the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

This development pioneers a new 
concept in the handling of those 
difficult cases paralyzed from injury 
to the spinal cord and a new philoso- 
phy of medical care involving a 
comprehensive treatment of the 
patient until he is fully restored to 
society and back at work. 

The new department will make 
much-needed hospital facilities avail- 
able to Boston University for train 
ing medical students in this new and 
specialized field. The Hospital and 
University plan to organize a model 
teaching clinic. The new service will 
also give Boston a modern rehabili- 
tation facility for the overall care 
and treatment of neurosurgical 
patients. 

To house the new department, 
Liberty Mutual will re-build and re- 
equip the east wing of Haynes 
Memorial Hospital to provide a 
modern unit with beds and all facili- 
ties for twenty-six paraplegia pa- 
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tients, including ambulation and 
exercise rooms. In addition, an 
operating room for neurosurgery 
and a lecture amphitheater for the 
instruction of medical students will 
be constructed. 

Dr. Donald Munro, the present 
Chief of Neurosurgical Services, 
Boston City Hospital, who has been 
a consultant to Liberty Mutual since 
1949, will head the new department. 
Various specialists now on the staff 
of Liberty Mutual, such as physio- 
therapists, ambulation teachers and 
rehabilitation nurses, will also par- 
ticipate in the care of these patients. 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL Commis- 
sioner Isador Lubin has pledged the 
efforts of that state’s Labor Depart- 
ment to help industries cut work- 
men’s compensation costs by reduc- 
ing on-the-job accidents and occu- 
pational disease. “Prevention of ac- 
cidents and occupational illnesses is 
the most effective way to insure 
against high workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance costs,” he stressed. 
Pointing to the industrial atomic 
energy development in upper New 
York state, Mr. Lubin noted that, 
“Tt is essential not only for workers 
but also for industry that the State 
show timely interest in the special 
problems created by industrial use 
of atomic energy. The losses from a 
single radiation injury can be high. 
A large scale accident affecting many 
workers can be catastrophic. We 
can’t guard too well against the 
danger if this great source of energy 
is to be used at economical cost 
levels.” 

Projected state labor department 
regulations to protect workers 
against dangers stemming from in- 
dustrial uses of atomic isotopes and 
other radiation have been drawn up 
by the New York Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals. The regulations 
will have the effect of law once they 
are adopted by the Board and will 
cover everything from shoe store 
fluoroscopes to isotopes used in in- 
dustry including uranium mines if 
any are developed in the state. They 
are the result of more than two 
years of study by representatives of 
management, labor, the medical pro- 
fession and state agencies. 


HEARING LOSS 


“RECENT ACTION in several states 
has extended compensability to occu- 
pational hearing loss even though 
there has been no lost time from 
work and no lost earnings,” Anne 
G. Bakker, R.N., of the Eastman 
Kodak Company told a recent meet- 
ing of the Industrial Health Confer- 
ence in Buffalo, New York. 

Addressing a joint meeting of the 
American Association of Industrial 
Nurses, the Industrial Medical As- 
sociation, the American Industrial 
Hygiene Association, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Industrial Den- 
tists, Miss Bakker pointed out that 
“this is of great economic, social, 
and psychological significance. If 
industry is to meet the potentially 
tremendous cost for occupational 
hearing Joss, it must assume a major 
responsibility in determining the 
correlation between noise exposure 
and hearing loss.” 

“An audiogram as part of the pre- 
placement examination would help 
to prevent placing persons with a 
hearing loss in situations that might 
aggravate this condition,” Miss 
Bakker suggested, and added that 
“people with hearing loss and those 
working in a noisy environment 
should be retested periodically. 

Speaking before the same group, 
Dr. Sherman M. Williamson, assist- 
ant medical director of the Boeing 
Airplane Company discussed the 
protective devices against noise now 
in use in industry and pointed out 
that there are no acceptable devices 
available to prevent hearing loss 
from the noise of jet engines, par- 
ticularly with afterburners attached 
which form the highest noise levels 
in industry. 

The ear plug, muffs, and helmets, 
are the only protective devices now 
used, and selection must be based on 
the type of noise exposure, accord- 
ing to Dr. Williamson who added 
“the combination of ear plugs and 
a helmet give more protection than 
either alone, and must be used to 
protect against intimate exposure of 
jet noises.” 

Dr. Williamson pointed out the 
problem of making workers wear 
any of the devices which are often 
uncomfortable and even painful, and 
stressed that “educating the worker 
to their use is the first step.” 
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FTEN AN INSURANCE broker 

or agent has recommended 

to a client that he have a 
good, detailed, factual appraisal 
made of his property for insur- 
ance purposes and to serve as a 
proof of loss in determining “Actual 
cash value at the time of loss.” How- 
ever, the client may say “Yes, we 
would like to have an appraisal 
made, but appraisals cost money and 
we are not buying any luxuries at 
this time. Let’s just raise the 
amount of insurance carried, since 
our rate is so low, etc.” This re- 
action is often allowed to stand be- 
cause the client thinks that the ap- 
praisal can be used for only one pur- 
pose and that is to set up the insur- 
able figures to determine the actual 
insurable value and have a record at 
the time of loss, which is important 
and is the first principle in writing a 
good insurance line. 


Additional Uses 


As important as the insurable 
value is, there are many other uses 
for the appraisal report that should 
be explained to the client whenever 
recommending an appraisal. Some 
of these additional uses of the ap- 
praisal report are as follows: 
Financial and legal: The appraisal 
will show the current worth of fixed 
assets for inclusion as a footnote in 
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the balance sheet. The appraisal re- 
port also provides data for consoli- 
dation, purchase, sale, recapitaliza- 
tion, reorganization, incorporation, 
registration statements for S.E.C. 
and other governmental agencies, 
etc. 

State taxes: Certain states insist 
upon specific classification of physi- 
cal property for real and personal 
property taxes. The appraisal will 
allow the client to make the proper 
classification and be assured that he 
is not being doubly taxed from this 
standpoint. The appraisal can also 
be used to determine the proper as- 
sessment on the client’s plant by the 
county auditor and will support 
claims to relieve inequitable taxes. 
The appraisal will also establish the 
market valuation of real and per- 
sonal property for state inheritance 
taxes. 

Property control: From the same in- 
ventory that is taken for the insur- 
ance valuation appraisal, an individ- 
ual property ledger can be set up in 
a looseleaf binder, with separate 
pages for each major asset and 
groups of minor assets. This sup- 
plies an inventory of physical assets, 
and gives a distribution of property 
charges in costs by showing where 
the assets are located, classified by 
accounts, departments, process 
centers, buildings, and floors. This 
ledger also provides a check on 


ses of 


roperty 


praisals 


charges to capital and expense, and 
corrects errors in accounting of, re- 
movals, alterations, transfers, addi- 
tions, and depreciation analysis. 
Lump-sum purchases are broken 
down to show the items involved, al- 
location of portions of costs, and 
furnishes opening entries for prop- 
erty accounts. Management is 
furnished with an independent state- 
ment of property facts for review of 
property accounts, charges against 
operations for depreciation, property 
taxes, and fire insurance. 
(Continued on the next page) 


LOUIS F. KORING, JR. 
Vice-President 
The Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co. 
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Property Appraisals—Continued 


Federal tax: The appraisal shows 
depreciation on a detailed basis, if 
warranted, as compared to com- 
posite rates. Assets are relifed at 
rates which reflect existing con- 
ditions and future probabilities. De- 
preciation errors are corrected by 
eliminating expense items im- 
properly capitalized, and by remov- 
ing from the books assets that are no 
longer in the plant. The report also 
serves as a basis for retrospective 
investigations and reports. It makes 
possible an obsolescence study; it 
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establishes market valuations for 
determining estate and gift taxes; 
and meets requirements for dividend 
distribution under SEC. 102, prov- 
ing today’s depreciation applied to 
reproduction costs as compared to 
book-value depreciation. 

We have been told time and time 
again by clients that our appraisal 
report of physical assets allowed 
them to write off substantial amounts 
that they were carrying on their 
books. The appraisals proved that 
the items were no longer in their 
plants. 

In addition to the above, it is more 
important than ever to have an indi- 
vidual property record on each piece 
of machinery and equipment under 
the new 1954 Federal tax deprecia- 
tion schedules so as to take the bene- 
fit of the new tax regulations. 

Recently, a large corporation con- 
tacted the writer and told him that 
they were setting up nine separate 
divisions in their corporation, They 
wanted a method to determine an 
overhead factor that would be based 
on today’s value, which would be 
fair to all of the various divisions. 
We are now in the process of setting 
up such an appraisal report for them. 
In this report, we have set up the 
sound value for each division and 
the remaining useful life of all the 
assets assigned to each division. 

Many of our clients tell us that 
they use their appraisal report al- 
most every week for information. 
Whenever recommending appraisals 
to a client for fire and other casualty 
insurance purposes, an agent should 
also tell him that the appraisals can 
be used for 1) property control; 2) 
Federal taxation ; 3) state taxation ; 
4) financial and legal reasons. The 
client will benefit from an appraisal, 
not only for fire and other insurance 
purposes, but for all the other uses 
as well. 





FREAK STORM 


A STEADY FLOW OF CLAIMS resulted 
from a freak windstorm reaching a 
velocity of one hundred miles an 
hour which cut a mile wide swath 
across the southern part of Evanston, 
Illinois on April 19. It is not yet 
possible to estimate the dollar loss 
of the storm. 


FAVORS DIRECT BILLING 


A CHANGE IN SALEs and operational 
methods, including billing and collec- 
tion of premiums by the companies, 
was advocated by James F. Crafts, 
president of the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company, in an address 
to the Mid-west territorial confer- 
ence of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. He also favored 
the combination of all property and 
liability coverage in a single con- 
tract, the wider use of time pay- 
ments of premiums and a change in 
agency office hours for greater con- 
venience to the public. 


LIABILITY CHANGES 


AN ADDITION TO THE RULEs and re- 
visions of the rules and rates con- 
tained in their liability insurance 
manuals have been announced by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau. Physical damage to 
property of others in care of the 
insured is provided as a new optional 
coverage for those carrying personal 
liability insurance. Like medical 
payments insurance, it provides for 
payment regardless of legal liability 
and it is intended primarily for cases 
where the insured feels a moral obli- 
gation to pay for physical damage 
caused by him to another’s property. 
It became effective May 11 for mem- 
bers and subscribers of the NBCU 
in all states except Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey and Texas, 
and in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico, It became 
effective in Texas on June 8. For 
members and subscribers of the 
MIRB it became effective May 11 in 
43 states and the D. of C. The 
Bureaus have also broadened the 
personal liability coverage by includ- 
ing higher powered watercraft with- 
out additional premium charge and 
revised the rates for comprehensive 
personal liability and farmers’ com- 
prehensive personal liability cover- 
age in certain states, also effective 
May 11. In addition, the rating pro- 
cedure for the animal collision clas- 
sification under owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ liability has been 
changed by both Bureaus so that the 
premiums will varv in accordance 
with the number of animals owned. 
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ALLSTATE. Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Rate Hearing 
Filing Disapproved 


At the insurance department’s “informal hearing” 
on this company’s New York dwelling fire rates, Super- 
intendent Holz maintained that the sole issue at ques- 
tion was the company’s acquisition costs. The company 
argued that its saving in these costs permitted the 20% 
deviation from Bureau rates which it has filed. It also 
suggested that the rates filed by the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization allow the payment of 
excessive commissions on these classes although no evi- 
dence to this effect was presented. Superintendent Holz 
also indicated interest in the rent Allstate pays for 
counter space in Sears, Roebuck stores and in the 
question of whether the carrier is subsidized by the 
mail order house. Such a subsidy, he believes, would 
be illegal. Extended coverage rates also were discussed 
at the hearing with Abraham Kaplan, attorney for the 
NYFIRO, charging that Allstate has not filed any ex- 
perience to justify its E.C. rate filing. The company 
indicated that if E.C. rates are increased in New York, 
it will boost its rates proportionately. Spokesmen for 
the Bureau companies attacked Allstate’s projected 
expense saving as purely speculative and brought out 
that its agents received a 15% commission on solicited 
new business. They reaffirmed their faith in the Amer- 
ican Agency System and maintained that it would be 
uneconomical to eliminate the independent agent. All- 
state witnesses reiterated the charge that in some cases 
excessive commissions are paid by the agency companies 
on this line of business. 


At the resumption of the hearing after a recess 
Superintendent Holz repeatedly objected to the general 
experience figures presented by the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization. He wants experience 
figures on dwelling fire policies alone to consider in 
deciding on the adequacy of the rates filed by Allstate. 


Commissioner Sullivan of Washington has, for the 
third time, disapproved the dwelling fire rate filing of 
this company in that state. He held that the company’s 
rates could not be justified by experience but noted 
that it could, if it wished, issue a participating policy. 
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The filed rates were 20% lower than Bureau rates. 
The company has announced plans to appeal the ruling. 


AMERICAN FIRE AND CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Orlando, Florida 


Additional Financing 


This company has sold 20,000 shares of its $5 par 
stock at $15 each. After deducting underwriting ex- 
penses of $23,000, this resulted in the addition of 
$100,000 to the capital and $177,000 to the surplus of 
the company. As of December 31, 1954, the company 
had capital of $664,700 and surplus of $1,031,908. In 
1954 the company wrote net premiums of $4,023,000. 


AMERICAN HOME Assurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Director 


John Sylvester Woodbridge, comptroller of Pan 
American World Airways and Pan American-Grace 
Airways, has been elected a director of the company. 


AMERICAN Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Elections 


O. Roy Carlson, formerly a secretary, has been elected 
assistant vice president and Frederic G. Reynolds 
elected a secretary of the company. 


BALOISE MARINE Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Basle, Switzerland 
Acquires Control 


This company has acquired a majority share interest 
in the Compagnie Havraise d’Assurances Maritimes et 
Terrestres. Capital of the latter company has been 
increased from ffrs. 24,000,000 to ffrs. 100,000,000— 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BALOISE MARINE—Continued 


with the backing of the Baloise Marine. The Com- 
pagnie Havraise d’Assurances Maritimes et Terrestres 
transacts business in France and in the French Union 
in marine, aviation and fire lines. 


CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance 


Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri 


Purchase Offer 


The North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd. and three of its American affiliates have of- 
fered to buy the entire 100,000 shares of the Central 
Surety and Insurance Corporation, Kansas City at 
$92.50 per share. The purchase offer is to the 675 
individual stockholders and is endorsed by president 
R. E. McGinnis and the other officers of Central Surety. 
Terms of the offer require that at least 80% of the 
stock be deposited with a bank not later than June 1. 
It is contemplated that the Central Surety will continue 
as a separate entity as a member of the North British 
Group and that Mr. McGinnis will remain as president. 
Central Surety is a multiple line company, with a capital 
of $2 million and surplus of $4,631,553 as of March 
31, 1955, which operates in 33 states. It wrote about 
$2,770,000 net premiums in the first three months of 
this year. 


COAL OPERATORS Casualty Company 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


New Officers 


James H. Jarrell, president of Old Republic Credit 
Life Insurance Company, has been elected president 
of Coal Operators Casualty Company, and William R. 
* Stover, vice president of Old Republic, has been named 
executive vice president of Coal Operators. Colonel 
W. J. Stiteler, formerly president of Coal Operators, 
has been elected chairman. Other officers are Arthur 
J. Cade and Charles S. Wilkes, vice presidents and 
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Dee E. Miller, secretary and treasurer. A group headed 
by Mr. Jarrell recently acquired control of the Coal 
Operators. It is planned to increase the capital and 
surplus of the company to $3,500,000, change its name 
to Old Republic Insurance Company, and begin writing 
additional fire and casualty lines. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


To Write Sub-Standard A & H 


Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, has an- 
nounced a program of writing sub-standard accident 
and health coverage for persons formerly considered 
uninsurable because of physical handicap or chronic 
illness. Business will be accepted, not only from its 
own representatives, but from all agents and brokers. 
Based on several years of research and eight months 
of field experiment, the company estimates it will be 
able to write coverage at reasonable rates on 98.6% 
of the people now regarded as uninsurable. 


EMPLOYERS’ Group 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Auto Death and Disability Endorsement 


This Group has made available a death and disability 
endorsement for automobile liability policies in a num- 
ber of states and the District of Columbia. The cover- 
age pays at least $25 per week if the assured becomes 
totally disabled by bodily injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident. Benefits in units of $30, $35, $40, $45 
and $50 weekly, are also available. The endorsement 
also provides for a lump sum payment of $5,000 or 
$10,000 in the event of death in an automobile accident. 
Premiums are $2 per individual for death benefits of 
$5,000, and $3 for the $25 weekly indemnity coverage 
and double this amount for $10,000 death and $50 
weekly. 


FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 


Columbus, Ohio 


Opposition to Merchandising Plan 
New Policy Format 
Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement 


The Companies’ plan to sell all lines of coverage 
over the counters of the Hecht Company stores in the 
Washington, D. C. Metropolitan area (reported in the 
May issue of Best’s Insurance News) has caused con- 
siderable opposition. Both fire and casualty and life 
agents’ groups are considering what, if any, action they 
should take and individual agents have contacted the 
store directly expressing their displeasure. The success 
of Allstate in its somewhat similar merchandising 
operation indicates that the plan of the Farm Bureau 
Companies, which they have announced they intend to 
expand if initially’ successful, may offer strong compe- 
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tition to the conventional agency system. The Compa- 
nies will evaluate the success of the plan on July 11, 
the end of the three months experimental period. It 
was initiated April 11. 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company has developed a new basic auto policy com- 
plete with large print, illustrations, and about half the 
words of previous policies. The new contract will be 
sold after September 1, when the company changes its 
name to Nationwide Mutual Insurance. The company 
cut the words in its new policy from 6092 to 2843. 
It increased the size of type from 8-point Baskerville 
to 9-point Times Roman and widened the space between 
lines. Fifteen line drawings are used to illustrate unique 
coverages or technical points. One picture shows the 
company will reimburse a policyholder for wages he 
loses in attending a trial; another indicates that the 
same coverages a man has on his car automatically 
extend to his house trailer. The new policy is the result 
of three years’ research in insurance and legal language. 

“We found we could reduce wordage some places 
by phrasing provisions more simply,” C. W. Leftwich 
vice president-actuarial pointed out. “Other places we 
did away with provisions altogether because we actually 
didn’t use them. For example, we'd never roquire a 
policyholder to reimburse us for our liability payments 
to the man he ran into, so we scrapped a 75-word sec- 
tion which has given insurance companies such a right 
for years. Also we reduced the steps required from re- 
porting an accident from twenty to four, saving about 
six hundred words of involved explanation——and a lot 
of the policyholder’s and company’s time.” 

In some cases the company has removed parts of the 
policy because court decisions over the years have made 
them void, he said. A paragraph saying the company 
will not consider assault and battery an accident has 
been scrapped because courts have decided the offense 
is an accident to the fellow it happens to. 

Other differences between the old and new policies 
are: 

1. The new contract covers occurrences as well as 
accidents, 

2. Two exclusions—undeclared encumbrance and con- 
fiscation by civil authority—have been eliminated. 

3. Many of the exclusions listed separately from the 
agreements in the old policy have been put in the same 
paragraphs with them. Moreover, the new policy includes 
all the broadenings found in the “New Standard Auto 
Policy” drawn up by the National Bureau of. Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the Mutual Insurance 
Bureau. 

“In short, what we’ve done,’ Mr. Leftwich said, 
“is to take a good, long look at our auto policy in the 
light of recent court decisions and modern insurance 
practices and cut a lot of dead timber out of it. We 
feel that the insurance industry must take in policy- 
holders as real partners by making plain to them. the 
terms of the contracts they buy.” The new policy has 
been approved so far in eight of the thirteen eastern 
states in which the company does business, he said. 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company has introduced an “Unsatisfied Judgment” 
endorsement for the standard automobile liability policy 
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STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


in Pennsylvania. The coverage will be written for 
limits of $5/10,000 and will become effective after a 
court or independent arbiter decides in the policy- 
holder’s favor and the defendant either cannot be 
located or is found unable to pay. At the present time, 


it is not planned to sell the policy outside of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


GENERAL Fire and Casualty Company 
New York, New York 


New Directors 


Clarence A. Cole, vice president of this company and 
Herbert B. Lazarus, attorney for American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Pictures, Inc., have been elected 
directors of the company. 


GREAT NORTHERN Insurance Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Vote Capital Increase 


At their annual meeting, stockholders of this com- 


pany voted to increase the capital of the company from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000. 


GROUP HEALTH Insurance, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Prepaid Doctor Bills 


This organization is offering, as a rider to its existing 
plan, a local free-choice program, approved by the New 
York County Medical Society, which is “designed to 
meet the full cost of general practitioner care.” 


HARDWARE MUTUAL Insurance Company 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Changes Title 


The name of this company has been changed to 
American Hardware Mutual Insurance Company to 
more aptly reflect the scope of its nationwide activities. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE ICT Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty 


The ICT Insurance Company, Dallas has reinsured 
the Dallas Fire and Casualty Insurance Company of 
the same city. The Dallas Fire and Casualty was in- 
corporated in March 1954 and as of December 31, 1954 
had capital of $100,000 and surplus of $73,000. It 
wrote a net premium volume of $134,000 in 1954. 


INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY Company 


San Francisco, California 
Exchange Decision 


Decision has been entered in favor of Industrial In- 
demnity Company in the long-pending litigation arising 
out of the liquidation of Industrial Indemnity Exchange, 
former California reciprocal exchange which the com- 
pany succeeded on January 1, 1949 under the terms of 
an absorption agreement. This had been approved by 
the California Insurance Department and by 98% of 
its policyholders. The effect of Judge Albert C. Wol- 
lenberg’s ruling in Superior Court in San Francisco 
is that Industrial has already paid to the Exchange all 
funds to which it is entitled. In doing so he rejected 
claims for more than five million dollars made by a 
few former Exchange policyholders. 
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Latest statement of the Exchange on file with the 
Insurance Department shows assets of $1,538,000 
against which there are reserves for unpaid compen- 
sation claims of $619,000. The court confirmed that 
the entire sum available should be distributed to those 
who were policyholders of the Exchange as of December 
31, 1948, at which time it went into liquidation. 


IOWA HARDWARE MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Mason City, lowa 


Advancements 


The following advancements were recently made by 
the company: R. D. Austin, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager to executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager; E. C. Jones, assistant secretary to vice 
president, secretary and assistant manager; W. H. 
Clarke and M. S. Chenault, assistant secretaries to 
vice presidents; P, J. Hughes, assistant treasurer to 
treasurer. 


LONDON ASSURANCE Group 
London, England 


Official Changes 


Kenneth J. Bidwell has been made deputy U. S. 
manager of The London Assurance and executive vice 
president of The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. John F. Idler and Joseph W. Sargent are 
now assistant managers of The London Assurance and 
vice presidents of The Manhattan Fire and Marine. 
Ronald F. Dadd has been promoted to U. S. secretary 
of The London Assurance and continues as secretary 
of The Manhattan Fire and Marine. 


NATIONAL UNION Group 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Executive Appointments 


William MacLean has been elected executive vice 
president of The National Union Insurance Companies. 
He will also continue as treasurer. Elected as secre- 
taries are W. W. Gerrard, R. F. Keller and W. L. 
Schreiber. 


PARAMOUNT FIRE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Promotion—New Director 


William L. Greenway, assistant vice president and 
secretary has been promoted to vice president and sec- 
retary. John H. Armbruster of St. Louis, Missouri 
has been elected a director of the company. Mr. Arm- 
bruster is president of John H. Armbruster & Company 
and executive vice president of the Community Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of St. Louis. He fills 
the vacancy created by the death of James W. Collins. 
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PEERLESS CASUALTY Company 


Keene, New Hampshire 
Official Changes 


Ernest E. Newcombe, formerly assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary, has been elected secretary- 
comptroller and a director and Montague H. Zink, 
formerly with Lehman Bros., elected treasurer of the 
company. 


SASKATCHEWAN GUARANTEE & Fidelity 
Co., Ltd., Regina, Saskatchewan 


Wins Court Decision 


The attempt to exclude this Canadian company from 
operating in the United States received a set-back when 
a Montana District Court held that it can do business 
in that state. The decision hinged principally, it seems, 
on whether the plaintiff, Gardner C. Waite, was a 
proper party to the suit. Although future action on the 
part of Montana agents is expected, its form has not 
yet been decided. 


SOUTHERN NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Signs Consent Order 


This company, one of the original seventeen com- 
panies charged by the Federal Trade Commission with 
false and misleading advertising of accident and health 
policies, has signed a consent order. By this action 
the company does not admit its advertising was in 
violation of the law but it agrees to discontinue certain 
practices objected to by the F.T.C. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN Insurance ren 
Chicago, Illinois 


To Enter Fire Field 
Policy Filings Approved 


These companies, which have confined their fire writ- 
ings to automobile physical damage coverages, plan to 
enter the general fire insurance business in the near 
future. As an initial step, the companies have become 
subscribers to the Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization and have filed homeowners’ policy forms A, 
B and C in the various states. Brady Goldsmith, for- 
merly vice president of the National Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company, has been named superintendent of the 
Zurich-American fire department and will direct the 
development of fire operations country wide from head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The automobile death and total disability indemnity 
coverage written by these companies in conjunction 
with their automobile liability policies has been ap- 
proved in Indiana, Minnesota, North Carolina and 
Texas. The coverage is now available in 34 states and 
the District of Columbia. 
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BESTS 


WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


. rewarding reading for the insurance 
solicitor and a necessary part of every 
agency. Concise, authoritative reporting 
on weekly developments keeps you up 
to date. All significant insurance news 
items covered in a few words—5 to 10 
minutes reading time. This weekly news 
letter saves tedious searching through 
your daily paper . . . sifts all the news 

. and assigns each item its proper 


relative importance. 


Handsome binders (priced at $2.00) keep them at 


your fingertips for ready reference. 


$15.00 « yeer for F & C edition 


73 PATON STOLET EW YORE 38, NE 











ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


AN EXTENSIVE ADVERTISING cam- 
paign designed to support stock 
company agents will be launched in 
September by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. A series of 
seven full page advertisements in 
the general circulation and trade 
press will feature various fire cover- 
ages and plug the agent as a local, 
readily available, independent busi- 
nessman. Standard protection seals, 
which will be featured in the first 
copy, will be made widely available 
to identify stock company agents. 


HEMISPHERIC DAY 
PROGRAM 


HENRY F. HOLLAND, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American 
affairs, was the featured speaker at 
the Ninth Annual Hemispheric In- 
surance Day Luncheon, held in New 
York City, May 16. Mr. Holland 
spoke on the economic policy of the 
United States towards Latin Amer- 
ica. John A. Diemand, president of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America, is chairman of the Hemi- 
spheric Insurance Conference Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, sponsors of the luncheon. 
Similar functions were held through- 
out the Western Hemisphere to 
celebrate Hemispheric Insurance 
Day. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS 
REPORT 


THE ASSOCIATION OF BETTER BUSI- 
ness Bureaus reports there were 
26,614 inquiries and 2,430 com- 
plaints on fire and casualty insurance 
and 62,538 inquiries and 4,229 com- 
plaints on accident and health and 
medical insurance during 1954. 
There were seven fire and casualty 
and: sixteen accident and health ad- 
vertisements about which there were 
complaints but all except one in the 
accident and health field were ad- 
justed by contact with the adver- 
tiser. Only the one had to be re- 
ferred to authorities. In 1954 insur- 
ance ranked third in volume of re- 
quests for service of the Bureaus, 
accounting for 6.3% of the total, 
being topped only by the classifica- 
tions of home improvement and 
home appliances. The Association 
is comprised of one hundred and 
three Bureaus located coast-to-coast 
in the United States and Canada. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 


ALL BASIC PREPARATIONS for the 
New York State Insurance Speakers 
Bureau, formed earlier this year 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
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“It's just that fire insurance salesman, trying to interest John in a policy again." 
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have been completed and the first 
speaking engagement was filled 
around the end of May. It will have 
a membership of one hundred and 
four volunteer speakers drawn al- 
most equally from company and 
agency ranks and covering every 
major area of the state. The Bureau 
is an outgrowth of the success 
achieved by similar groups in Okla- 
homa and California, 


SAFETY IN ACTION 


THE COMPLETENESS of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies’ program to reduce and pre- 
vent accidents, which covers the 
field from traffic to research into 
new processes in industry, is re- 
vealed in a new publication prepared 
by its Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment, 


Entitled “Safety In Action—Pro- 
tection for You, Your Community, 
Your State,” the brochure is being 
given the widest distribution, in- 
cluding, in addition to the Associa- 
tion’s member companies, educa- 
tional institutions and leaders, acci- 
dent prevention organizations; na- 
tional, state and municipal safety 
officials, the insurance press, the 
daily and weekly newspaper editors 
of the nation, and other individuals 
and groups who are actively inter- 
ested in reducing the price of acci- 
dents which each year mounts to 
95,000 dead, 9,600,000 injured and 
$10,000,000,000. 


A Complete Package 


Constituting the first effort that 
has ever been made to package all 
of the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment’s varied activities in a single 
condensed volume, the publication 
covers twenty letter-size pages 
which disclose many accomplish- 
ments that are little-known outside 
of the Association staff. In a brief 
foreword, J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager of the Association, ex- 
plains how the stock insurance com- 
panies pioneered in the safety move- 
ment before the turn of the century 
and how increasing public need for 
protection and education lead inevit- 
ably to the present broad program. 
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To the agent looking for commissions 


on workmen’s compensation and liability risks — 


BITUMINOUS TAKES YOU 
OFF THE “HOT SEAT’’ 


You can write the business . . . . but can you place it? If you are 
on this “hot seat” in getting workmen’s compensation and liability coverage, 
get in touch with Bituminous. Because of our long experience in hazardous 
coal mine coverage, and because we have the best safety 
engineering service in the business, we can handle any (well, almost 
any) risk. You'll find that Bituminous, more often than 

not, is looking for reasons to write the risk, rather than 

reasons for avoiding or cancelling it. For greater 
production in compensation and liability, get set with Bituminous. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 


P24 CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rock Istand, Illinois 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 





ARKANSAS 





SOUTHERN INSURORS, INC. 
Recording 
General @ 
Agents 
Multiple Line Facilities for 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas 


22 NORTH 6th STREET 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 





COLORADO 


INSURANCE 
GENERAL 
AGENTS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


UTAH 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Bui 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 














RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 





JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


WEST VIRGINIA 

















FLORIDA 


TEXAS 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING = WHEELING, W. VA. 











HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


Central Underwriters 


4520 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ED GILLETTE HARRY BROGDON 


CANADA 











FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT GANPCCE & SON, LIMITED 
Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 
ashen dea & Service Depts. 


1 St. John St., Montreal 
sit Royul Bank Bidg., Toronto 








U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


931 S.W. IST ST. 
MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 





William H. Cousins Co. 
@ INSURANCE MANAGERS 


P.O. BOX 1820 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 














LOUISIANA 


Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. & Comedy 
D. Oliver 


ROBERT HOWARD & 60., ‘LIMITED 
Established 1901 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1400 W. LANCASTER FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Stewart, Smith (Sanada) Limited 
Sun pd ay and’8 Montreal 
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Stewart, Smith & Co., London, England 











A. W. MARSHALL & 60. 
MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
744 Broad St. Newark 2, N. J. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
NEW JERSEY INCLUDING LIFE 


Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7-8-9 








FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
cussock DALLAS san ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


TRANS GANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENCIES INC. 


Lioyd’s Agents 
REINSURANCE AND SPECIAL RISKS 


1231 Ste Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 





NEW YORK 








Hoey, Exruison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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SOUTHWEST GENERAL AGENTS 
Insurance Managers 
P. O. BOX 7173 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


MULTIPLE LINE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS THROUGHOUT TEXAS 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 
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HOME 
FIELD APPO! 


Aetna Ins. Group: David H. Weiher, for- 
merly special agent for Southwestern 
Connecticut, has been appointed state 
agent in charge of the Fairfield County, 
Connecticut territory, succeeding state 
agent Albert L. Martin. Mr. Martin has 
been appointed state agent in Norwalk, 
Connecticut. Donald M. Parmenter, spe- 
cial agent, has been appointed assistant 
to Mr. Weiher in providing fire, marine 
and casualty service facilities for agents, 
with headquarters in Norwalk. 

Emmett O’Brien, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Georgia with 
headquarters in Atlanta where he is 
associated with state agent Tyree McD. 
Almond. 

L. Coates Coit, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the compensation and_ liability 
department in Chicago, Illinois, has been 
promoted to manager of the department 
in the home office. Mr. Coit is associated 
with vice president E. Selden Geer, who 
is in charge of the department. 

James M. Davis has been appointed 
special agent in Wisconsin succeeding 
Gordon C. Armstrong who has been trans- 
ferred to the marine department in Park 
Ridge, Illinois. Mr. Davis is associated 
with state agent Stuart R. Terwilliger 
with headquarters in Milwaukee. 


Allstate: Harris J. Hoag, formerly serv- 
ices manager of the Pacific Coast zone, 
has been appointed planning director 
and will be in charge of planning and 
coordinating annual and long-range op- 
erations. 

Robert L. Sielken, formerly personnel 
manager in Chicago, Illinois, has been 
appointed personnel manager of the Mid- 
west Zone. 

Edward M. Gordon, formerly operat- 
ing manager of the Philadelphia branch 
office in Pennsylvania has been appointed 
operating manager of the home office 
in Skokie, Illinois. 


America Fore Group: The consolidated 
offices in Charleston, West Virginia, have 
been opened in the America Fore Build- 
ing at 1116 Quarrier Street. Henry A. 
Happer has been appointed state agent 
in the new office and John J. Reilly has 
been appointed special agent. Joseph W. 
Sano continues as resident manager of 
The Fidelity & Casualty Company and 
Robert W. Lowe continues as manager 
of the claims department. 


American Associated Ins. Cos.: Albert 
W. Winter has joined American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company as assistant 
vice president in the investment depart- 
ment at the home office. 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges: Don- 


ald R. Jacobsen, formerly assistant to 
R. E. Adams in the western department, 
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has been appointed division manager in 
Southern California, Nevada and Utah 
replacing B. William Nelson, Jr. Mr. 
Nelson has been transferred to Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Atlantic Cos.: William C. Starkweather, 
formerly manager of the New Haven, 
Connecticut office, has been appointed 
assistant production manager to assist 
in promoting the sale of package policies. 
Thomas F. Smith, formerly special agent 
in Connecticut, has been appointed New 
Haven, Connecticut office manager. Don 
ald Miesemer, formerly underwriter in 
the home office fire branch and agency 
depactment, has been appointed special 
agent for Connecticut under the super- 
vision of Mr. Smith. Floyd D. Mackey 
has been appointed special agent servic- 
ing Long Island, New York under the 
supervision of manager Robert F. Goode. 
Robert G. Sugden has been appointed 
special agent in the Southern New Jersey 
territory under the supervision of Edwin 
G. Stephens, branch manager of Southern 
New Jersey territory. 


Belk Ins. Agency: The offices of this 
agency have been moved from 212 North 
Kansas to 800 East Yandell in El Paso, 
Texas. 


Continental Casualty of Chicago: 
George H. Loveless and Allan L. Pither 
have been appointed to the reinsurance 
division where they assist in the under- 
writing and production of excess liabil- 
ity and specialty lines. Mr. Love- 
less handles direct business in the home 
office and Mr. Pither will be transferred 
to the Pacific Coast at the end of the 
year to handle direct business originating 
in that area. 


Fireman's Fund Group: 
formerly special agent, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the group 
operations in Western Pennsylvania re- 
placing Burt Hess who has been trans- 
ferred to the Western Department in 
Chicago; Illinois. Howard Roehm has 
joined the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania staff 
in charge of the automobile and casualty 
underwriting in Western Pennsylvania 
under the direction of Mr. Brown. 
Bradley Palmer, formerly supervising 
underwriter, has been appointed agency 
superintendent of the auto-casualty de- 


Walter Brown, 
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OFFICE AND 
NTMENTS 


partment in San Francisco, California. 
Mr. Palmer succeeds Harold M. Steele 
who has been transferred to the Southern 
California department as assistant man- 
ager of the auto-casualty unit. 

Ernest H. McCaughan, formerly. super- 
vising underwriter, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Pacific department 
auto-casualty unit with headquarters also 
in San Francisco. Murray Alexander has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Pacific department auto-casualty 
unit. Mr. Alexander was formerly state 
agent in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Rich- 
ard C. Carniglia, formerly supervising 
underwriter in the auto-casualty depart- 
ment, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Pacific department workmen's com- 
pensation and special risk unit. William 
H. Basham, formerly special agent in 
Sacramento, California, has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Robert O’Rourke, formerly 
special agent in Albu — for National 
Surety Corporation, has en appointed 
to succeed Mr. Basham as specia 
in Sacramento. 


agent 


General Adjustment Bureau, Inc.: Leon 
H. Shellman, Jr., has been appointed 
branch office manager at Tampa, Florida, 
succeeding George V. Long, who has been 
transferred to Savannah, Georgia as 
branch office manager. 

John M. UpdeGraff, formerly manager 
at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, has been ap- 
pointed branch office manager at Miami, 
Florida succeeding Harry E. Parker, re- 
tired. C. T. Hynes, formerly Miami staff 
member, has been appointed general ad- 
juster. Stewart M. Bell, formerly a senior 
adjuster in West Palm Beach, Florida, 
has been appointed manager at Fort 
Lauderdale succeeding Mr. UpdeGraff. 

A resident adjuster has been established 
at Greenville, North Carolina as an ex- 
tension of the Goldsboro operation. H. 
H. Radford, Jr., formerly a staff member 
at Goldsboro, North Carolina, has been 
appointed resident adjuster to handle 
losses in Greene, Pitt, Lenoir, Washing- 
ton, Tyrrell and Hyde Counties and that 
portion of Beaufort County north of 
the Pamlico River. H. E. Howard, man- 
ager at Goldsboro, has been appointed 
general supervisor of the Greenville op- 
eration. 

A new branch office has been estab- 
lished at Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
serving Bertie, Edgecombe, Halifax, Hert- 
ford, Martin, Nash and Northampton 
Counties. John H. Allred, formerly ad- 
juster in Greensboro, North Carolina, has 
been appointed adjuster in charge of the 
new branch with headquarters at 201-2 
Keel-Avera Building, 111 Nash Street in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Rocky Mount. S. A. Acai, formerly staff 
member at Raleigh, North Carolina, has 
been appointed assistant to Mr. Allred 
in Rocky Mount. R. B. Hinnant, for- 
merly staff member at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, has been appointed resi- 
dent adjuster at Wilson, North Carolina 
under the jurisdiction of the Rocky 
Mount office with headquarters at 202 
Gold Professional Building and territory 
confined to Wilson County. 


General Reinsurance Corp.: Donald G. 
Parker, formerly assistant secretary, has 
been appointed secretary in charge of the 
accident and health department. 


Hawkeye-Security: Tom Hicks, formerly 


special agent in Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Indianapolis, 


Pioneer 


Indiana. Robert Grube, formerly under- 
writing manager at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, has been appointed branch manager 
at Grand Rapids for the Michigan 
branch. 

L. T. Braucht, formerly in the home 
office production-underwriting depart- 
ment, has been appointed field repre- 
sentative in Northern Illinois with head- 
quarters in Rockford. 

Phil Blumberg, formerly branch man- 
ager at Omaha, Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager for Iowa. Bob 
Edison, formerly branch manager in 
underwriting, has been he branch 
manager at Omaha succeeding Mr. Blum- 
berg. 


Johnson, E. Dana & Company: Florida 
fire and casualty operations have been 
extended southward to include all but 
Monroe, Dade and Broward Counties. 
A. D. Jillson, Jr., formerly field rep- 


of Lawyers’ Thousands of policies protecting many of 


the country’s leading lawyers and law firms 


have been written by this company. For 


claim and underwriting know-how based on 


Jusurance 
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resentative in Tallahassee, has been trans- 
ferred to Orlando in order to service 
agents in the central-eastcoast area of 
Florida. R. K. Keith, field manager in 
Lakeland will service agents in the cen- 
tral-westcoast area of Florida. Agents 
in the West Florida area are serviced 
from the Jacksonville headquarters. 


Kemper Ins. Group: Arthur J. Osborg 
has joined American Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Illinois and 
affiliated companies as manager of the 
special risks department. 


Maryland Casualty: William A. Atkins, 
formerly manager of the collection and 
expense control department, has 

appointed assistant comptroller and au- 
ditor succeeding G. Murray Seal, retired. 


Ohio Casualty: A branch office has been 
opened in Fresno, California with Willis 
S. Sheldon, formerly special agent in 
Oakland, California, as production man- 
ager. The headquarters of the new 
branch office are at 436 North Broadway 
in Fresno servicing from Bakersfield to 
Modesto, California. Robert A. Forsblad 
has been appointed claims manager at 
the new branch. 


Peerless: Peter J. Campbell, formerly in 
agency production with Hartford Accident 
apd Indemnity Company in Syracuse, 
New York, has been appointed assistant 
in the development of new areas for 
expansion. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual: An 
inland marine division has been estab- 
lished with Joseph Hyde, formerly in the 
underwriting department, as inland ma- 
rine division manager. Marcella McClos- 
key has been appointed assistant to Mr. 
Hyde. 


St. Paul Cos.: Curtis G. Solsvig has 
been appointed state agent for Wisconsin 
with Milwaukee County added to his 
southern field. W. W. Pierce and E. B. 
Martin, formerly special agents, have 
been appointed state agents. Edward M. 
Westcott has been appointed special agent 
with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio 
succeeding Walter Kennedy who has been 
transferred to the Cincinnati, Ohio of- 
fice. 


State Farm Ins. Cos.: A new branch 
office will be established on Snelling 
Avenue and Highway 36 in Roseville, 
Minnesota which will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in October, 1956. 


Travelers Ins. Cos.: Joseph O. Simmons 
has been appointed field supervisor in 
life, accident and health in Atlanta, 
Georgia for Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. Burton D. Cluster has been ap- 
pointed field supervisor in life, accident 
and health in Indianapolis, Indiana for 
Travelers Insurance Company. Howard 
D. Lichty has been appointed field super- 
visor in life, accident and health in 
Omaha, Nebraska for Travelers Insurance 
Company. Robert F. Mapes, formerly 
field supervisor at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been transferred to Indianapolis, Indiana 
for Travelers Insurance Company in life, 
accident and health. George P. Munsey, 
III has been appointed agency service 
representative at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts for the life, accident and health 
lines. William E. Weir has been ap- 
— agency service representative in 

innipeg, Manitoba, Canada in the life, 
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accident and health lines. Marshall N. 
Wood has been appointed agency service 
representative in life, accident and health 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. Robert C. 
Herklots has been appointed agency 
service representative in the life, accident 
and health lines at Providence, Rhode 
Island. Charles A. Stewart, formerly 
field supervisor in life, accident and 
health in New Orleans, Louisiana, has 
been transferred to Jackson, Mississippi, 
as field supervisor there. 

Gregory B. Hillman, formerly at the 
ohn Street, New York City office, has 

nm appointed assistant manager at 
Brooklyn, New York, in the casualty, 
fidelity and surety lines. 

Clyde J. Alsup has been appointed 
field supervisor in casualty, fidelity and 
surety at Lubbock, Texas. Maxie D. 
Jones, Jr. has been appointed field super- 
visor in casualty, fidelity and surety at 
Jacksonville, Florida. John C. Wenrich 
has been appointed field supervisor in 
casualty, fidelity and surety at South 
Bend, Indiana and Roy T. Ellegard has 
been appointed field supervisor at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut in the casualty, fidelity 
and surety lines. 

C. E. Chadbourne, formerly assistant 
branch office manager at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, has been appointed 
branch office manager there succeeding 
A. W. Lawley, retired. C. S. Jenne, foz- 
merly senior field underwriter in Albany, 
New York in casualty, has been appointed 
assistant branch office manager at Man- 
chester in charge of casualty succeeding 
Mr. Chadbourne. 

Frederick W. Hopkins and Harry L. 
Higgins have been appointed field super- 
visors in fire and marine lines at Detroit, 
Michigan. Richard W. Faley has been 
appointed field supervisor in fire and 
marine lines at Hartford, Connecticut and 
William A. Mizell, Jr., has been appointed 
field supervisor in fire and marine lines 
at Houston, Texas. 


United Pacific: Robert L. Petherick, for- 
merly branch office manager at Boise, 
Idaho, has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary of the company. 

James R. Lowry, formerly claims ad- 
juster at Spokane, Washington, has been 
transferred to the home office as claims 
examiner. 


Wilson, Ralph C., Agency: Robert A. 
Cameron, formerly supervisor for Brazil 
for the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation in charge of five branch offices, 
has been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of this Detroit, Michigan general 
insurance agency. 


ass’n notes 


Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies: The Royal Exchange Assurance 
and Provident Fire Insurance Company, 
both members of the Royal Exchange 
Group, have been elected to membership 
bringing the total to 123 companies. 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers: The American Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company, The American Man- 
ufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
The American National Insurance Com- 
pany, The Government Employees Life 
Insurance Company and the American 
Policyholders’ Insurance Company have 
become associated members bringing the 
total membership of companies to 102. 
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David Robbins, formerly analytical 
statistician with the surgeon general of 
the army, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of statistician. 


National Association of independent 
Insurance Adjusters: Officers elected for 
the year are Charles J. Peck—president; 
Arthur E. Campbell—first vice president; 
Vincent Scully—secretary-treasurer; J. R. 
Leizure, Eastern regional vice president; 
Thomas J. Hollis, Southeastern regional 
vice president; H. E. Ellison—Central 
regional vice president; Ellen H. Laidlaw 
—Missouri Valley regional vice president; 
Robert D. Batjer—Southwestern regional 
vice president; E. A. McMillan—Rocky 
Mountain regional vice president; Jack C. 
Neer—Northwestern regional vice presi- 
dent; Jack Hill—Western regional vice 
president. The officers together with im- 
mediate past president Marion B. Arnold 
comprise the executive committee. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters: 
S. Dwight Parker, president of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Com 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
building corporation to fill the unexpired 
term of William A. Hebert. 


New York State Ins. Department: Alfred 
W. Haight, formerly an attorney engaged 
in the general practice of law including 
claims, litigation and estate work in 
connection with insurance matters, has 
been appointed deputy superintendent 
of insurance. Mr. Haight also has been 
a lecturer on the law of agency at Syra- 
cuse University. 


West Virginia Ins. Department: Louic 
Miller, Jr. has been appointed deputy 
insurance commissioner and assumes ad- 
ditionally the life, accident and health 
deputy duties of James B. Smith, resigned. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from Zhe HOME OFFICE 


EVER THINK OF— 


WHEN YOU START WORKING UP 
special mailing lists to business men, 
one of your biggest helps is the yel- 
low section of your telephone book. 
A rewarding rainy day job is to run 
down these lists of professions and 
businesses making a list of the vari- 
ous types of insurance needed by 
each. In this way you can develop 
a “live” direct mail list for any line 
of insurance. 


—The Marylander 
Maryland Casualty Company 


DRUGGIST LIABILITY 


A MAN ASKED FOR TRIPLE bromide 
tablets and received tablets of bi- 
chloride of mercury. Although the 
clerk properly designated the nature 
of the drug on the box, the purchaser 
omitted reading the label and, after 
taking one of the tablets, became 
gravely ill. At the hospital a pump 
was used to remove the poisonous 
substance from his system but ulcers 
formed in his stomach and he was 
caused to suffer pain and anguish. 
There was a substantial recovery 
(Moran v. Drake Drug Co., 134 
N. Y. Supp. 995). 

Mistakes made in filling prescrip- 
tions can often result in tragic in- 
juries which, in turn, may result in 
large verdicts at the hands of sym- 
pathetic juries. Such mistakes may 
take the form of excessive quantities 
of prescribed drugs or unequally di- 
vided doses; wrong drugs may be 
substituted because of illegible direc- 
tions, reliance upon the misstate- 
ments of associates, or confusion in 
bottles and other containers ; and no 
small number of injuries have been 
caused by carelessness in writing the 
prescribing physician’s instructions 
with respect to the manner in which 
the medicine is to be “used.” 

There are expensive legal fees in- 
volved in any product liability suit, 
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whether the druggist is actually 
found liable or not. Liability claims 
are not good for any store. It is 
much to the retail druggists’ advan- 
tage if an insurance company can 
step into the defense and handle it 
in a quiet, professional manner. 

The General Agent—quoted in the Casualty 


and Surety Journal, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 





THE FARMER 


WITHOUT A DOUBT, one of the best 
prospects for health and accident in- 
surance you'll find today anywhere is 
the farmer and his family. Despite 
recent drops in farm income, the 
farmer is still in a financially sound 
position and has the cash available to 
purchase the protection he needs. 

A recent national survey indicated 
that only thirty per cent of the 
farmers held personal accident insur- 
ance. This was the lowest percentage 
among eight leading forms of occupa- 
tion considered in this survey. 

The farm market is a market with 
multiple possibilities. A sale to the 
farmer generally means that you will 
also be successful in selling coverage 
to his family, tenant farmers and hired 
help, too. 

The farmer must be made to feel 
he can trust you. For that reason, be 
sincere when talking with him. Be 
friendly, but don't force yourself upon 
him. Above all, use referrals. Sell 
one farmer who is well known in the 
community and you have the makings 
of many more additional sales if you 
ask for referrals. The individual 
farmer is the best advertisement you 
can have. If you are honest with 
him and you sell him well, he will tell 
his neighbors about it and will give 
you the referrals you want. 


Cleo D. Gray in Mutterings—Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Association. 











FRONT-PAGE STORY 


AN ALERT HACKETTSTOWN, New 
Jersey agent has reaped public re- 
lations dividends while, at the same 
time, performing a vital public serv- 
ice and stirring New Jersey state 
authorities to action. 


Alarmed at the number of traffic 
accidents on a dangerous highway 
section, including one crash that 
claimed two lives, he leased a 12 by 
25-foot, strategically located bill- 
board. He devoted the space to warn 
motorists, in bold yellow, blue and 
white letters, of a “Dangerous Hill.” 
The display is leased for one year. 
Within several days, the State High- 
way Department, which had received 
numerous complaints about the 
treacherous . stretch, installed a 
much-needed highway sign. 

The Hackettstown Gasette car- 
ried a three-column photograph of 
the dual warning signs on the front 
page, newspaper space that could not 
have been purchased for advertising 

. an outstanding example of the 
best kind of agency publicity. 


—The Hartford Agent, Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. 


EDUCATIONAL COMIC 


ARE YOU WATCHING the Steve 
Roper comic strips? If it is in your 
local newspaper and you are passing 
it by—as we were until directed to 
it—it will pay you to read it. The 
antics of the “gyp” artist in the cur- 
rent series indicate some excellent 
insurance lessons. We don’t go for 
these gang-buster stories as a rule 
but this particular strip is very true 
to life. Quick rundown on who’s 
who: 

Fatso, an ex-vaudeville contor- 
tionist once broke his leg. The slinky 
blonde is his partner and poses as 
his “lawyer.” She puts the squeeze 
on victims by showing x-ray plates 
on which dates are changed. Steve 
is a racket-busting magazine editor 
who seems to have adopted the little 
Chinese boy who adds humor to the 
strip. Clean fun and very educa- 
tional for insurance men. 


-—General’s Review—General Accident 


Fire 
and Life 
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A Leader Everywhere 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Everybody hails the sound protection 
National Casualty offers — the finest in 
Disability Income, Hospitalization and 
Surgical coverages for the Individual, 
Family, Franchise or True Group case. 


EDITORIALS 


Company Changes 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Executive Comment 

Insurance Department Budgets 
Stock ooy ree Groups 
Insurance Stock Trends .. 
Life Insurance Stocks .... 
Operating Results 

Review and Preview . 
Underwriting by Leading Classes 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthl 

Boiler Insurance Today— 

Burglary Made Easy 

Buyers’ Round Table (mont thly) 

Concepts of Legal Liability—Harold Scott Baile 
Driver, The—John J. Cummings 


Industrial Hearing Loss— 

Industry Programs—A. L. ‘Kirhpatrion 

Loss Control (monthly) 

Ocean Marine Coverayse— W. Irvin 

Property Loss Prevention—Richar Y 
Vitamins We See By—Better ay oa Institute 
What Not To Buy—Robert M. Dewey 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Duane Jones Case (National Assoc. of Ins. Brokers) 
Judge Says, The—R&. M. MacArthur “monthly) os 
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build your ow ency 
es i and build National ‘Casualty en oe 


now 
appointments in select, terrier et rticulars— 


able. Ps » Metions 
Address: 
Casualty 


MONTHS 


Kansas City Floods, The—Clarence R. Conklin .............May 114 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 69 
Loss Logic (monthly) 
Not A Shot In The Dark—B. EF. Kuechle 
Products Liability—Jioward B. Clark 
Part I ; 
ET ME cs CLC noc tedcmhhn bbabrahnsh kehiank adbeseses caeek Mar. 
ine meen | In Loss Adjustments—J. W. Clark ; 
Undercover Investigation—Charlexs RK. Umland ..............4 Apr. 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accent on Education—John W. Nelson 

Accident & Health Developments (monthly) 

Agency Public Relations—Fred J. Pabody 

—— Insurance Marketing—Vrank Lang 
rou The—Xoy C. McCullough 


Part Ir: 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy—H. F. Perlet 
Conversions tv an Individual Volley A. ye Hotson ; 
lan M. Thaler 4 
Expense Problems—Clarence H. Tookey ...........2-+se0000- ian 
Field and Home Office Underwriting—Zmerson Davis 
Fire Protection Design—Mathew M. Braidech 
Great Opportunities—Fllis H. Carson 
Jet Trans ee ane hone J. Van Hoven Feb. 
or M The Future of—A. M. Wilson ..............4 Apr. 111 
New Look oy ‘workmen's Compensation, The— 
. F. Leuschner June 18 
Problems of Progression—H. Clay Johnson 
Replacement Cost Insurance— 
John Douglas Long, 0.P.C.U., C.L.U. June 55 
nsibilities and Opportunities—Raymond L. Bilis 
Self-Service Era, The—Fllis H. Carson 
Today’s Challenge—Z. J. Faulkner 





Town pesmertion. The—Jay W. Stevens, Jr. 
Underwriting Non- Be es | U. Clark 
Unfair Accounting Methods—Albvert Burger 
Uses of Property Appraisals—Louis F. Koring, Jr. 
Workmen’s Compensation Keport—A. F. Richardson 


Perri tee . June 107 
33 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 

Booklets (monthly) 

Centralization vs Decentralization—W. Lb 

Character Sensing—Clyde C. Heasly, Jr. 

Electronic Operations—M. FE. Davis .... 

Good Manners ‘ -May 
How to Improve Employee Communications—G uy Fergason. -May 58 
Executive Compensation—John O. Tomb and Arch Patton _~ 
How to Improve Expense Control—Guy Fergason une 81 
How to Improve Letter Writing—Guy Fergason .... 

How to Improve the Office Arrangement—CGuy Ferga 

How to Improve the Organization—Guy Fergason 

How te Use The Office Analysis—Guy Fergason .... 

Liability Loss Reserves—Z. H. Schroeder 

Machine Accounting—Morris Sokiran 

Mobilizing Record Storage-—Herbert Bernstein 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Office uipment Directory (monthly) 

Office Mechanization 

Open-Shelf Filing—Patricia Haneline 

Selling Ourselves—2Z. F. Landthorn 

Terminal-Digit Filing—Winifred Shaughnessy .. 

Use of Manuals—Art Courtney 

What You Should Know About Paper 





{iven 8. Ghertner ... 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Automobile Insurance—William B. Rearden 
Blueprint for Profit—Oscar Beling 
Business Builders—M/. H. Blackburn (monthly) 
Change or Progress—George V. Whitford, O.P.C.U. 
Commercial Property Floaters—Willard D. Frampton 
Continuous Policies—John F. Neville 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part V—Accounting, Finance and Agency Management 
Jan. 101, Feb. 93 
Part I—Principles and Practices . ; J 11 
Education for Surety—John C. Krodsiy 
Focus On Sales Realities—Charles H. Bokman 
Foreign Insurance—William S. Youngman 
How an M.D.R.T. Sells Retirement Insurance 
Ideas From Imagination-—Charlex H. Eyles 
Inland Marine Insurance—H. W. Mullins 
Jared Also Ran—Glenn Stewart ee 
New Era, A—Richard FP. Farrer 
Opening Statement, The 
Quiz of the Month 
Casualty Contracts 
Inland Marine 
Ocean Marine 
Liability Insurance 
Multi-Level Selling—Harry M. Francis 
Pluggers Can Be Salesmakers—Donald A. 


Laird, PhD.S.D. .. 
Sales Contests—Lyne S. Metcalfe M 


Sales Slants from Other Fiekts ephen Chandler Ab dbckaed keveie June 106 
‘ Sell an ce—Wm. 8 snebuewads . 29 
Selling Parade, The -Charies Roth pom ACN Se cuee ts + June 53 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthl y) ‘6 June 158 
The Small Town Agency—Tom Bartlett . 

Where There’s Life—/ra D. Keiter (monthly) — ++eee-Jdune 96 
Uniformity—Baylor Landrum .. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index ........... ciathy¥ies'ts10nd won dene 
Sy RIO TEIONONOMES «5c. cds ccecepbnscceccssscceecey wese 
Conventions Ahea 


e 

Home Office and Fie a Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Publications .............0005 ee 
Obituaries 

Reports on Companies 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Colo. mona econ sesconcus 


Ky. 

ae Calif, “Idaho, ni. *Mich., Neb., N. M., 

Saskatchewan, Canada Fe 

Ariz., Colo., Mont., ite Ore., Utah, Wash., Wisce., Alaska. -Mar. 49 

Kansas ay 131 

Texas we May 131 
Boiler and Ma nery 

All states, D. of C., Alaska, Puerto Rico ......... Pere. 
Countywide ¢ lassification ocho ons 

riz., i. Ohio 

Extended Coverage 

Conn., Me., Mass., R. I. 

7 ‘Hampshi ire . 





mekskeededn baness oleh ehbetes cama Feb. 81 
Mar. 49 


i Hampshire 
2 Serer bas Chlwe 0 kegen ee et ee M 
Washington oe 

Glass 


oemaue SEV eSKSsh cep Mapess cc ghpsecuderse oersctGamineay cue ae 


No. Car 
Liabilit cae than Auto 
Ind., DT WE oa au as dons phd aOmheean ee Cds oO ORE Jan. 110 
All states except Okla., D. of C. 
Alaska, Hawaii, BR A ie ti ke 4 DE af bose 
EE eR Teer iee GUN Aan Gites bn 0-6-004ss 000s obnkn el sdenpusee do Mar. 48 
All states except Texas plus D. of C. 
Alaska and Puerto Rico May 131 
Multiple Peril 
Maine June 10t 
Rhode Island June 104 
Connecticut June 104 


bee Sab Ss 0.06 o dEES 2000 SE ....Mar. 48 
June 108 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM JANUARY, 1955) 


Aetna Casualty and Suret 
Insurance Co., Hartfor 
(Possible Merger) ..........+..-- Mar. 
(Auto Death and Dis. Policy) ...Mar. 
Aetna Fire Insurance Group, Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) A 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(California Rate Reduction) 
(Reduced Automobile Rates) . 
(New York Fire Filin ees 
(Recognizes Women Drivers) . 
(Executive Appointments) “AD 
(Rate Hearing and Filing Dienpereved) 
June 147 
Insurance Co., 


June 147 


Automobile 


..Jan, 
.-Feb. 
a oh 


American Fire & Casualty 
Orlando 
(Additional Financing) 
America Fore Group, New York 
(New Directors) 
American Associated, St. Louis 
(Schleyer Deceased) 122 
American dutemeniee. Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Stock Split Approved) Feb. 121 
(Four Executives Advanced) ..Feb. 121 
we ee | ee Mar. 147 
(Stock Offering) Apr. 151 
American Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
(New Title) 
American a _Assurance Co., 
New York, a 
(New Disesten}: 
American Insurance Co., 
(Elections) June 147 
American Lloyds, Dallas 
(Converts to Stock Company) ....Mar. 147 
American Mfgers. Mutual Ins. Co., cage 
(Elected President) Mar. 148 
American Motorists Insurance Co. 
(To Absorb Subsidiary) an 
American Mut. Liab. Ins. Co., Boston 
(New Senior Vice Presidents) ....Apr. 151 


June 149 


June 147 
Newark 


160 


American Republic Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Reinsures National Benefi it) ....Feb. 124 
American Surety Co., New York 
eg Appointments) eseee vr 
(New Director) . A 
American Universal Ins. Co., Providence 
(Sells Additional Stock) 
Associated Ge: Fire Company, Detrort 
New Di 


r ° May 139 
Atlantic Companies, New York 
(Named Vice President) 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hart iford 
(Possible Merger) ........ Mar. 147 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Can., Toronto, Ont. 
(New Subsidiary Feb 
Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., 
Switzerland 
(Acquires Control) Jun 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co., — ‘0 
(New A & H Poli Developed) . pr. 
Boston Insurance, 
(Bowersock Deceased Jan. 122 
(Increases Quarterly Dividend) . “Feb. 121 
(New President) ‘Mar. 148 
Boston Indemnit Insurance Co. 
(New President) Mar. 148 
bea Union Fire Ins. Co., Colambes 
Dividend) 4 Jan, 122 


. 151 


Basie, 
147 
151 


Camden Five, Camden 
(Official Chan; May 139 
Contest Nationa 


122 


) 
Ins. >. Omaha 
New Vice President) ... 


Central States Fire 5 Co., "Wichita 
(To Be Consolidated) .. Mar. 1 
Cmte = Surety and Insurance Corp., 


ansas 
(Purchase Offer) June 148 


eeeeeere 


Citizens Life and Cas. Ins. Co., 
(Company Re-activated) 

Coal he gy se = Co., Greensburg 
(Stock Purchased May 1 
(New Officers) 

Commercial Investment Trust Group, 
(New Vice President) ........ in ow 

Commercial Security Ins. Co., abr tag 
(No Policyholder Loss) Feb 

Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Enters Premium Fin. — 


Continental Casualty C Chica: ae 
(To Write sub- standard A & H) June 148 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
ore ~ . 


eeeeee 


vecdseceah 
. Apr. 152 


t tions)” 
Quarterly Dividend) . 


Doles Fave and Casualty Insurance Co., 
8 


(Reinsured) -June 150 
Dealers “National Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Company Reorganized) «Mar. 147 


eee Group Associates, ponte 
oyle Advan noe penasncann$eclGile. Lae 
Ewpl oyers’ Group, Bos 
(Auto Death and Disability aeaune ie 
une 


Rupovers Me Mutual Casual 
Direct Fire 
oyers Mu roup, Wausau 
Empl Mutual G Ww 
ueckle Promoted) .............Apr. an 
Repos, Reinsurance Corp., Kansas ber 
tock Dividend) ............4...Mar, 1 


eee eaee 
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re | uity General Ins. Co., Miami 
° Write Multiple Lines) ......Feb. 122 
{Capital Increased) . -Feb. 122 
Eureka Casualty On Philadelphia 
(Change in Par Value) Feb. 122 
(New Officers) ........ cae aed 149 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Increasing Capital) ac 148 
(New Director) ...... «+e+--Mar, 148 


Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus 
(Nation. -wide Expansion) ........Mar. 148 
New Titles) ...... .-Mar. 148 
(Department Store insurance) .. 139 
(Pe icy Filings Approved) . any 139 

(Opposition to Merchandising a 


(New Policy Format) .June 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement) 
une 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(Installment Payment Pian) ++. Jan, 
(Cuts Auto Rates geencesee cackiele 
Farmers and Merchants Ins. Co. , Tulsa 
(New Name) 


Fidelity Insurance Co., * Mullins 
(New Company) 
Fire Associat — ’ philadelphia 
(New Officers of Eureka Cas.) . 
(New Director) “Apr. 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San semmeed 1 
(Lawyers Liability Policy) 
(New Director 
(Excess “ Facilities) « 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Pol cy) 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
mi in Par Value) .......... 
rt Insurance Co., Freepo 
cial Changes) ... 
Pater America Corporation, Seattle 
(Votes on Stock Split) ckadeon ee 
General Fire and Casualty Co., 
New York, Y. 
(New Directors) Jun 
Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washington 
(Stock Dividend ‘Declared) 
Great American Group, New York 
(Executive Changes 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co., 
White Plains 
(To Be ConaeSdnted) 153 
Great kes Fire & Marine Ins. Co. sitoledo 
(Changes Name) ........... .....Mar. 1 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Poiedo 
(New Name) 150 
Great Merthern {nsurance Co., ‘Minneapate 
(Vote Capital Increase) June 149 
Group: Health Insurance Inc., 
ew York, N. Y. 
(Prepaid Doctor Bills 
Guarantee Company of 
Montreal, Canada 
(New Vice President) . 
Guaranty F. and M. Ins. 


(Buys Control of LCS 
Guar 


June 149 
orth Asiecien, “rhe, 


ian Life Ins. Co. of Ameri ica, New "York 

(Non-Can Major Medical Policy) Jan. 123 
Gulf Group, Dallas 

(Enter Casualty Field) .......... May 140 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) .......... reer, 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co., New me 
(Increasing Capital) 
(Offers New Stock) . 
Hlarbor Insurance Co., “San Diego 
(Proposes Stock Dividen id) 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Changes Title) Jun 
pet ate od = “= Co., Hartepertiie 
(Promotio Mar. 
(Promotions) ..........-. 
(Chairman Retires) .. A “Apr. 5 
Ilartford Fire cmaeenes Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend P roposed) 
(Stock Dividend) ..... 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection a 
Tnsurance Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend Increased) 
Hawkeye-Security Group, on 
(Special Dividend) ..............Jan. 
Hingham Mut. Fire Ins. Co., ‘Hingham 
(Official Changes 
Home Group, New 
(Elections) 
Home Indemnity Co., = York 
(New Director) " 


seeeee 


ew ry) 
Enters Geese Reins. Field) .. 


I C T Insurance Company, The, re 
(Reinsures Dallas re and Casualty) 
une 150 
Illinois Fire ges On Chicago 
(Official Changes) . cncenccce cM, 2On 


For June, 1955 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins, Co., 
Indianapo! 


nds Peasualty Facilities) ...Feb. 124 
(New Director) ........ -Mar. 150 
Independence Mutual Insurance, ‘camp “Hill 
(Suspended) .. Apr. 154 
Industria} Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
— e Decision) June 150 
No. Amer. Group, Philadeiphia 
"PD. Endorsement) ......Jan. 1 
(AGyANCEE) occcccccccccccccccconseD. 134 
(E.C, Rates Increas ed) ..........Mar, 150 
Ins. Co. of the South, Jacksonville 
(Control Purchased) ............-Apr. 152 
Insurance Co. of Texas, las 
Insurance Underwriters en Baltimore 
(Changes Name) Feb. 124 
Iowa Hardware Mutual "Insurance rie 
Mason City 
(Advancements) June 150 
Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, a » 
(Increases Capital Jan. 125 


Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Retires as Ambassador) 


ary Mutual a Boston 
(Smith Advanced eos 
(New Crime Poltey) 
(New Director) May 
London nee) Group, London, England 
(Official Changes June 150 
Louisville F. & A Co., Louisville 
(Conservator Appoint ed) Jan 


Maryland Casualty Co., peemese 
(Increases Dividends) ‘ 
(Brown Advanced) 

(To Issue Additional “Stock) 
(Redeems Preferred Stock) .. 
(New General Counsel) pr. 

Maryland Indemni,y & Fire ‘Tnsurance 

cxchange, Baltimore 
(New Name) Feb. 124 
The Be O Fire Ins. Co. of Indiana, 
n 
(To Write P Multiple Lines) Feb. 124 

Meserole Group, New York 
(Stock Divi lends Recommended) Mar. 151 

Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., Detroit 
(New Director) 

Mid-Continent ‘Tes. Co., “Dallas 
(To Write Fire Coverages) eels 

Millers National ~ apenas ee Chicago 
(Official ane Mar. 152 

Mutual Benefit a maha 
(Reinsurance Arranged +e ...Apr. 14 
(Airline Trip Policies) .... .-Apr. 154 


National Benefit Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Reinsured) . Feb. 124 
National vive Ins. Co. of Hartford, Hartford 
(Colonel Layton Retires) Mar. 152 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Directors) .. Jan. 125 
National Union roup, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Appointments) 
Nationwide Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Columbus 
(New Title) Mar. 148 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus 
(New Title Mar. 148 
New England Mut. Lite ins, Co., mae 
(To write a R ; Apr. 155 
New Hamp. Fire Ins. Co. ot 
(New Vice President) M 
New York Fire & Marine Underwr., 
(Converts to Stock Basis 
Northwestern F. & M. Ins. 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 


Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Bowersock os ae 
(New Presiden 
Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operators 
Casualty) EI May 139 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 

(Non- Motorist Coverage) Mar. 153 

(Stock Dividend) . ° May 
Pacific ae Fire Insurance Co. ke 

neis 

(New Vice President) Ma 
Pan American Casualty Co., * "Houston 

(Sommenee an. 
Pan American Insurance Co., Houston 

(Gammage ‘ Ja 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co., 

New York, N. Y. 

(Promotion) 150 

(New Director) June 150 
Peerless caoeeny, Company, Keene, N. H. 

(New President) Apr. 155 

(Official Changes) June 151 
Pennsyivania Lumbermens, Philadel a 

(Introduces Homeowners Policy). . 153 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 

(New Director) 

{Consolidation Announced) 


Pioneer Mutual Sa Albu 
(Legality of Assessmen’ 
lActeemment Upheld) . 

Pioneer Nationa: Casualty Co., “Des 3 Moines 
(To Write Auto) 153 

Planet Insurance Co., Detroit 
(Executive Changes 

Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 

(Third Liquidating Dividend 

Preferred Insurance Co., Gran 
(Stock Dividend) 

Providence Washington Ins. Co., Providence 
(New Director) = 
(New Director) 

(Reduces Dividend) “Apr 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(New Secretary) Jan. 
(Enters Casualty Reinsurance oe) 

ar. 

Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Elected Exec. A 


Republic Insurance Co., mae 
(Stock Dividend) . 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., D 
(Questions F.T.C. Seviadiction) Jan, 
St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louts 
(New Vice President) ..........Apr. 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Advancements) Mar. 154 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 
Regina, Canada 
(Merit Discount Announced) ....Mar, 154 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity Co, 
Ltd., Regina 
(Wins. Court Decision) June 151 
Shelby Mutual Casualty Co., Shelby 
(Revises Title) .. Feb. 125 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(New Secretary) .....s.ceseeeees Jan. 124 
(Enters Cas. Reins. Field) ......Mar. 150 
South Carolina Insurance Co., Columbia 
(Forest Fire Insurance) . 
Southern General Insuran‘e Co., 
(New Vice President) .......... a 
(New Directors) 
(New Stock Sold) . 
Southern Insurance Co. 
(Steere Named 2 Co, Dal an, 
Southern National Insurance Co., Little Rock 
(Signs Consent Order) June 151 
Southwest General Insurance Co., — 
(Capital Increased) Jan. 127 
(Additional Surplus Contributed) . Feb. 125 
(Capital Increased) Mar. 154 
(Executive Changes) 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Datias 
(First Dividend) 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co., Minit 
(New Director) M 141 
Springfield Group, 8 
(Executive Promotions Ap 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 
(Executive Changes) Mar. 1 
State Farm Fire & Cas. Co., eee 
(Elections) ..........++. Apr. 156 
State Farm M. Auto. ins. *Co., Bloomington 
(Automobile Rates Reduced) «...Feb, 125 
(Revises Auto Rates) -Mar. 155 
State Farmers Mutual Ins. €o., Wi aseca 
(Changes Name) Feb. 
Steel Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(Receives Certificate of 
REGRETS? . eccdcaciciancsascducces May 141 
Surety Fire Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 121 


Tenn. Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Columbia 
(Absorbed . 125 
Transportation Ins, Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Capital Changes Proposed) 
(New Coverage Approved) 
(New Chairman of the Boa 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas" 
(Stock Dividend) 
Tri-State Fire Insurance Co., Tulsa 
(To Write Multiple Lines)’ Fe 
(Changes Name 
Underwriters at 
(Cited) 
United Benefit Fire ins. ‘Co., eee 
(Merit Rating Plan Filed) e 
United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacom: 
(New Directors) Mar. 1 
U. 8S. Fidelity & apie ETS 
(Stock Dividend) .-Feb 
(Executive Appointments) . 
(Executive Appointments) 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica 
(Increases Policy Dividend) 
(Craugh Promoted) ............. Apr. 


Western Fire Insurance Co., Fort Scott 
(Executive Changes) Mar, 155 
Zurich American Ins. Companies, Chenee 


(Buys Aero Associates) 
(Auto Death and Disability see ~ 


(To Enter Fire Field) 
(Policy Filings Approved) 


14 


June 151 
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Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, 
Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N. 
America Fore Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 

American Credit indemnity Co., Baltimore, 

American District Telegraph Co., New 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 

American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New York, N. Y. 
American Health Ins, Corp., Gabiinters, Md. 
American Home Assurance Co., New s 

Amer.can Insurance Group, Newark, 

American Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Atlantic Companies, ‘New York, N. 


Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il. 
Boston-Old Colony Group, Boston, Mass. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 


Canadian Fire Insurance Co. Winnipeg, Can. 

Carr Organization, The, Miliwramkek. Wik... .0s25s00cs Sonkenee 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio 

Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, } 

Central Underwriters, Dallas, Texas 

Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, 

Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, N. 

Cofer & Walters, Norfolk, Va. ... 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 

Commercial Unioan- Ocean Group, New York, N. Y. 

Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill. .. 
Continental Casuaity Co., Chicago, I! 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. ... 
-0-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. 
Cousins Co., William H., Corpus Christi, 
Crum & Forster, New York, 4 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, Ss. 
Cushman & W akefield, New York, N. Y. 


Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Day & Co., Earle ’W., 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Employers Reinsurance Corp., 
Esterbrook Pen C 0., 


Conn. 
Conn. 


Canada 
St. Petersburg, 


, Dubuque, Iowa 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Camden, N. J. .. 


Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
Fire Association Insurance Group, 
Fireman’s Fund Grou 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, 

Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


General Accident Fire & Life Assce. Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
General and Excess Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 

Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance C 0. » Danan Ind 
Great American Group, New York, N. 


Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, | 

Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Hill-Hiliman & Co., San Bernardino, Calif. 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 121 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas - & 7 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 

Pe A, BU PEE NUR, «oc cinccvedcenssneescuancuberenn is 


Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, 
Instantgraph, Denison, Texas 

Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., 


Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake 


Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Il. 

London & Lancashire Group, - spebsentn: Conn. 
Loyalty Group, Newark, } 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 
Phils ws 
San Francisco, 


Texas 


86 
<acatia Back Cover & 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


City, Utah 


'¢ ‘hicago, Th. 


i 


& 


Manning & Rees T. A., Dallas, Texas 

Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, i 

Marine Office of America, New York, N 

Markel Service, Inc. Richmond, Va. 

Marshall & Co,, A. W., Newark, N, J. 

Marsh & McLennan, Ine., Chicago, Ill. 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md, 

Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Moyer Agency, Inc., R. Kirk k, New Orleans, Bike oscneaduceduke se 
Mutual nefit Health & Accident Ass’ n., 9g, Neb. 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, aera fe 4 & Fa 


National Automobile Dealers Used Car ees Co. 

Washington, D. & 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 
New Amsterdam be may | Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., gan Francisco, Calif. 
New York Life Ins. Co., New York, ) # 
Nordisk Reinsurance Co. .. New York, N. . # 

North American Casualty & Surety’ Reins. Corp., 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 


Oficinas de Ultramar, 8S. A., Havana, Cuba 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 


Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Calif. .. 
Pan American Fire and Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 
Paramount Fire Ins. Co., San Francisco, Cc al. 

Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, 

Pearl American Group, New York, 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. , ae 

Pennsylvania Lambermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Potomac Insuiance Co,, Washington, D. 

Preferred Fire Insurance Co., opeka, Kansas ne 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Recordak Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. 

Redmond & Shaughnessy, L d., a Cannda 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, I 

Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Soe ae 
Remington Rand Ine. (Management Controls Div.), N. 
Revista Mexicana De Seguros, Mexico 

Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group New York, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N.Y 


St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. . 
Security- -Connecticut Companies, New Haven, Conn. 
Security Mutual Casualty bs Chica Bo, ngs 
Security National Ins. Co., Dallas, 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, oe Cc 
Smith- Corona, Inc., "Syracuse, A 
Southern Insurors,. Ine., Fort Sinith Ark. 
Southwest General Agents, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Southwest General eee | — ” - las, Texas 
Springfield Group, Springfield 

ndard of Detroit ia) Ea, 
Stewart, Smith Sanae os 
Sun Insurance nt w York, 
Superior Insurance “2 ae Dallas Texas 
Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, 


Fla. 


Tabulating Services, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Sees 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., Montreal, Can. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry §&., Chicago, Til. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 


Ultramar Inter-America Corp., New York, N. 

United States Casualty Co. ew York, N. Y. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United States Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Underwriters, Inc., Miami, jee ‘ 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. snes oN Ss LTA C RS AS 


Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York, N. Y. 

Wilson Co., Lid., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, a. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York: mS. 


Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, N. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 


receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





BiRDIES OR BOGIES... 
The Man Makes the Difference 


e@ Yes—the pay-off is in performance . . . the kind of champion 
performance pictured here, whether it’s on a golf course or serv- 
ing insurance agents. 


And performance is the outstanding characteristic of Fire 
Association Fieldmen. Performance in knowing the community. 
Performance in providing sound, professional advice and help. 
Performance in making prompt decisions. 


That’s why so many agents have been associated with our 
Companies, for twenty, twenty-five, thirty years and longer. 


Fzre Association 
Insurance Group 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIAe FIRE ASSOCIATION 


@ RELIANCE 
e EUREKA 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Wainut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 


Francisco , Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 





ORTH AMERI 


‘ONE-STOP’ SERVICE 


An interesting idea from a North America Agent 


Here in these few words an important North America Agent in upper New 
York State has summed up the guiding philosophy that puts North America 
“in your corner.” 


Speaking of his “one-stop” service, that is, supplying all the customer’s 
needs in one place, this Agent’s brochure says: 


“Two factors have caused our growth in the past and will determine our 
success in the future. One has been a desire on our part to fully serve the 
needs for protection for our customers. The second has been a recognition 
of the changes occurring in the types of insurance offered to meet those 
needs.” 

“It had become obvious that the ‘one-stop’ concept was going to dominate 
the insurance field....One multi-package policy ...from one agency... 
simplified problems ...saved time ...was more convenient.” 


“Our goal in the future, as in the past, will be to provide our customers with 
the maximum in service and protection.” 


d\a\ NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© Philadelphia 1, Pa, 





